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Introduction 


The fiscal year 1964-65 was one of change and re- 
organization for the Department of Labour as it 
endeavoured to provide the leadership and services 
necessary for the safety and economic well-being of 
the province’s work force in a fast-growing and fast- 
changing economy. 

The “Blueprint for the Department of Labour’ an- 
nounced by the Minister in January 1965 contained 
significant changes in the policy priorities and pro- 
grams of the Department. New challenges and re- 
sponsibilities were outlined to: 

(a) help industry meet its needs for skilled work- 
ers and provide a basis for sound economic 
growth; 

(b) increase the employability of our people 
through on-the-job skill training; 

(c) anticipate and meet the economy’s changing 
manpower requirements; 

(d) further reduce construction and industrial acci- 
dents; 

(e) establish and maintain basic standards of 
wages and working conditions and eliminate 
the exploitation of labour; and 

(f) safeguard the rights of every Ontario citizen. 

One basic but major change was the re-organiza- 
tion of the Department’s Research Branch to develop 
information, specialized studies and forecasts for use 
in the formulation of new programs, legislation and 
administrative practices. Designed to serve the 
Labour Relations, Industrial Training, Labour Stan- 
dards and Safety branches of the Department, the 
Research Branch studies such major questions as 
working conditions, technological change and em- 
ployment. 

Based on research information and recommenda- 
tions, the Department launched a comprehensive In- 
dustrial Training program to train the unskilled and 
semi-skilled worker and assist Ontario industry to 
develop its skill requirements on the job. 


Although the unemployment rate for the fiscal 
year dropped to 3.2 per cent — the lowest since 1956 
— the gap between skill requirements and skills avail- 
able presented a major obstacle to continued indus- 
trial growth. During the year about 75,000 additional 


persons entered the labour force and about 87,000 
new jobs were created. There were still 77,000 per- 
sons unemployed, however, despite the large num- 
ber of job vacancies for which skilled workers were 
not available. 

Fully 34 per cent of Canada’s population live in 
Ontario and earn 40 per cent of the nation’s personal 
income. If the province is to continue to support this 
portion of the population, it must be prepared to 
meet the manpower demands of its growing indus- 
tries. Immigration provides a partial solution to these 
demands. But immigration alone cannot satisfy the 
need since the countries most noted for the develop- 
ment of skilled workers are themselves experiencing 
shortages. The need, therefore, is to upgrade the 
quality and quantity of the province’s labour force 
and to help industry expand its apprenticeship and 
short-term on-the-job training projects. 


Source: D.B.S. 
The Labour Force 
Bulletin 
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For this reason the Industrial Training Branch was 
established on the foundation of the previous Ap- 
prenticeship Branch early in 1965 and charged with 
the following challenging tasks: 

(a) the provision of flexible apprenticeship pro- 
grams in trades where no formal training 
schemes now exist; 

(b) modernization of existing long-term appren- 
ticeship schemes; 

(c) provision of short-term on-the-job skill devel- 
opment projects for skills that can be learned 
on the job in less time than traditionally called 
for in apprenticeable trades. 


The economic expansion of the province with its 
manpower implications brought many problems to 
the field of labour relations. The low level of unem- 
ployment and the high level of industrial expansion 
were instrumental in increasing the trade union 
membership in Ontario. Trade union membership 
was 577,100, an increase of 24,100 over 1963 mem- 
bership. About 23 per cent of the labour force in 
Ontario are now organized in unions recognized 
under The Labour Relations Act. This additional 
strength in trade unions has been accompanied by 
labour disputes and an increased work-load for the 
Department’s Conciliation Services. 

In 1964-65 there were 188 strikes involving six 
or more workers. About 50 per cent of all strikes 
were in the manufacturing sector. 

Most collective bargaining was concerned with the 
conventional issues of wages, vacations, and insured 
benefits. A few unions and employers attempted to 
deal with the labour relations problems of techno- 
logical change, but there was little economic pres- 
sure encouraging this. Where such matters were bar- 
gained, experiences ranged from highly useful agree- 
ments to failure. 

The construction industry in Ontario was relatively 
peaceful on the labour front during the booming 
construction year. The industry, however, has under- 
gone a period of rapid change in its use of materials 
and methods of building. Thus, its skill demands have 
also changed. It is doubtful that the volume of con- 
struction is any longer an accurate indicator of the 
level of employment in the industry. Preliminary 
figures indicate that the yearly value of construction 
in Ontario increased by over 31 per cent from 1955 
to 1964, while the number of persons employed in 
the industry increased by only five per cent. The 
present increase in construction, while raising the 
demand for skilled construction workers, has not 
resulted in any significant increase in the construc- 
tion work force. Yet, the apprenticeship training pro- 
grams are expanding and the unions hope to be able 
to supply more skilled workers in the coming years. 

All safety branches of the Department were affect- 
ed by the buoyancy of the economy. Safety officers 
and field inspections were increased to meet the 


Average Weekly Source: D.B.S. 
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requirements of industry and provide for the safety 
of the labour force. In January 1965 the Labour Safety 
Council, after a year’s study and deliberation, pre- 
sented an extensive report to the Minister on Acci- 
dent Prevention and Safety Education. 

During the year, a comprehensive minimum wage 
program, providing eventually for a floor rate of $1 
per hour, was introduced by stages throughout the 
province. At the same time The Industrial Standards 
Act was revitalized. This act provides machinery for 
employers and employees in trades or industries in 
designated areas of the province to negotiate sched- 
ules of hours, wages, and working conditions bind- 
ing on all employers and employees involved. 

Women are becoming a growing source of labour 
supply in Ontario. In 1964-65 there were approxi- 
mately 779,000 women available for employment—31 
per cent of the labour force. The Women’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labour conducted several 
studies on the position of the woman on the labour 
force. One of these studies—A Survey of Labour 
Legislation in Canada’s Ten Provinces — indicated 
that Ontario legislation provides for increasingly 
equal treatment of men and women at work. 

The Human Rights Commission worked to make 
the Human Rights Code a more effective legal instru- 
ment for the protection of human dignity in the prov- 
ince. Legislation was introduced to prohibit housing 
discrimination in any building with more than three 
self-contained dwelling units. The Code was also 
amended to prohibit employment discrimination by 
the Government and its agencies. 


Industrial Training Branch 


As Ontario’s highly industrialized economy con- 
tinued its dynamic expansion, the demand for quali- 
fied tradesmen and skilled workers rose to its most 
critical proportions since the end of the Second 
World War. 

Major changes in the training programs to provide 
these skilled tradesmen resulted from two related 
events during the year. First was the introduction of 
The Apprenticeship and Tradesmen Qualification Act, 
1964 to replace The Apprenticeship Act of 1928 under 
which over 40,000 young people had entered the 
apprenticeship stream. Second was the Minister's 
announcement of his ‘Blueprint for the Department 
of Labour” in which the Apprenticeship Branch be- 
came the Industrial Training Branch. 

Through these developments the Department 
launched a revised program of on-the-job (O.J.T.) 
training. The Department’s apprenticeship program 
was streamlined and expanded to include nearly 100 
trades, and a short-term on-the-job skill develop- 
ment training program was introduced. This ‘earn 
while you learn” training was supported by increased 
classroom instruction in co-operation with the De- 
partment of Education. 

To implement these programs the Industrial Train- 
ing Branch was re-organized into four trade divi- 
sions: construction, industrial, motive power and 
services, supplemented by a curriculum and stan- 
dards division. The staff was increased from 90 to 
133 and recruitment of new staff, mostly training 
specialists, was started early in 1965. 


SHORT-TERM ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 

This type of training is designed to train unemployed, 
unskilled men and women and to retrain and up- 
grade workers who are currently employed. Through 
it, the unemployed can become employed and ac- 
quire a skill or series of skills while the semi-skilled 
worker by upgrading his skills can increase his earn- 
ing potential. 

Generally, workers are trained in one or two spe- 
cific skills. Skills are taught on a “block building” 
basis so that trainees have the opportunity of acquir- 
ing other related skills at a later date. Then, if they 
wish to become apprentices, they may be given 
credit towards journeymen status for their past 
training. 





A short-term pilot project was developed for the 
needle working industry, and a Toronto employer 
selected in whose plant the training was conducted. 


On March 8, 1965, the first trainees commenced a 
10-week period of instruction. The results of this 
pilot project will form the basis of a flexible plan 
which may be adapted to the particular needs of any 
industry. 


APPRENTICESHIP 

The constant demand for skilled workmen, the grow- 
ing appreciation by industry of the value of formal 
apprenticeship training, and the work of the Branch’s 
39 field counsellors this past year, induced some 282 
firms to accept apprentices for the first time. 

Apprentices registered during the year in trades 
having regulations totalled 4,243 compared with 
3,241 for the previous year. In trades without regula- 
tions, there were 948 registrations — almost twice the 
486 registered at the close of the previous year. 

A milestone was reached in early November 1964 
when for the first time in the history of the province’s 
apprenticeship training program the number of ap- 
prenticeship contracts in force reached the 10,000 
mark. By March 31, 1965, the number had increased 





to 11,342 from 9,179 the previous year. 

An important change was made under the Act in 
specifying the duration of apprenticeship. While the 
trend is to a shorter work week, the time it takes to 
train a tradesman remains constant and, in some 
cases due to the growing complexities of trades, it 
may have to be increased. For this reason, contracts of 
apprenticeship were rewritten to specify the number 
of hours rather than years which an apprentice must 
serve. For example, the duration of an apprentice- 
ship was formerly stated as being two to five years. 
Now, depending upon the trade, apprenticeships 
may be specified as being two to five periods of 
from 1,600 to 2,000 hours each. To pass into each 
successive period with its applicable increase in pay, 
an apprentice must complete the preceding period 
satisfactorily. 

Certification on a compulsory basis was extended 
through the provisions of the new Act to the elec- 
trical, watch repairing and refrigeration & air con- 
ditioning trades. Motor vehicle repairing, barbering 
and hairdressing had received certification at an 
earlier date under the old Act. Certification on a 
voluntary basis was granted to the trade of cooking. 
TRADE INSTITUTES 
The two established trade institutes in Toronto — the 
Provincial Institute of Trades and the Provincial In- 
stitute of Automotive and Allied Trades — were sup- 
plemented during the year by new Ontario Voca- 
tional Centres in Ottawa and London. Another is 
scheduled to be opened in the very near future at 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

During the year, 3,019 apprentices attended 
courses at these schools to supplement on-the-job 
training. Included in this figure were 1,324 motor 


repairers, 1,468 representing various building trades, 
147 cooks, 37 latherers, millwrights and seven watch 
repairers. 
CERTIFICATES 
Apprentices who complete their contracts satisfac- 
torily in all respects are issued a Certificate of Ap- 
prenticeship. In addition, a mark of 70 per cent or 
higher in the final examination for certain trades 
results in the issue of an Inter-Provincial Seal by 
which the status of the holder is recognized and 
accepted by all participating provinces. Of the 1,967 
apprentices who completed their apprenticeship dur- 
ing the year 1,712 qualified for certificates, and of 
these 558 were granted the Inter-Provincial Seal. 
In trades requiring certification under the Act, 
graduate apprentices qualify automatically for Certi- 
ficates of Qualification, which, displayed by the 
holder, assures employers and the public of the 
tradesman’s technical ability. Non-apprentices must 
qualify for their certificate by means of a written 
examination. 5,523 new certificates were issued dur- 
ing the year. 
TRADE SCHOOLS 
The numbers of licensed trade schools remained 
static. The 23 hairdressing schools and four barber 
schools registered 1,759 and 168 students respec- 
tively, as compared with registrations of 1,760 and 
160 in the previous year. 


PROVINCIAL ADVISORY COMMITTEES 
The Act carries authority for the appointment of an 
advisory committee for each trade as required. Con- 
sisting of equal representation from management 
and labour, together with officials of both the Depart- 
ment of Labour and the Department of Education, 
each committee meets regularly to deal with matters 
affecting its trade. To the six committees previously 
appointed — motor vehicle repair, watch repair, bar- 
bering, electrical, hairdressing and refrigeration & 
air conditioning — have been added seven new com- 
mittees to advise on the trades of tool & die maker, 
electronic repair, carpenter, plumber & steamfitter, 
sheet metal worker, cook, and heavy duty repair. 
Local apprenticeship committees have been form- 
ed in many areas of the province to advise on needs 
peculiar to their areas. 
APPRENTICESHIP COUNCILS 
Apprenticeship Councils have been established in 
some areas. The apprentices are registered to the 
Councils rather than to the individual employers. 
This permits rotation of apprentices through several 
employers in the area with consequent broadening 
of trade experience. 


Labour Standards Branch 


Organized in 1963 the Labour Standards Branch ad- 
ministers The Minimum Wage Act, The Hours of 
Work and Vacations with Pay Act, The Industrial 
Standards Act and parts of The Wages Act. It serv- 
ices as well The Fair Wage Schedules on Govern- 
ment Projects for other Departments and is also 
responsible for control of Handicap Worker permits 
and Homemaker permits. 


INDUSTRY AND LABOUR BOARD 

The Industry and Labour Board is a division of the 
Branch and is specifically responsible for The Hours 
of Work and Vacations with Pay Act, and The Mini- 
mum Wage Act. As a corporate body the Board con- 
sists of a Chairman and two members who are offi- 
cers of the Department of Labour. A large part of 
their time is spent in meetings with employers and 
employees, or their representatives, explaining the 
acts and regulations administered by the Board. 


MINIMUM WAGES 

In order to establish a floor level below which wages 
should not be allowed to fall, the Branch has been 
working toward the establishment of a minimum 
wage of $1.00 an hour throughout the province since 
1963. 


The purpose of the Act is to help those who can- 
not help themselves because of a lack of adequate 
education, ethnic or language barriers, lack of skill 
and dexterity, mental development, physical limita- 
tions or unfamiliarity with our social customs. 


In the past fiscal year, minimum wages were intro- 
duced in the Southern Ontario and Northern Ontario 
zones on a graduated basis. The standard minimum 
of $1.00 an hour for male and female employees 
was reached in the Southern Ontario zone on March 
29, 1965 and will be achieved in Northern Ontario by 
the end of the year. 

In June, 1964, a minimum wage of $1.25 an hour 
in the Southern Ontario zone and $1.15 in the North- 


ern Ontario zone were established for construction 
workers. The latter rate will be increased to $1.25 
at the end of the year. The higher minimums for con- 
struction workers were established because of the 
seasonal nature of the work. 


PAYROLL INSPECTIONS 

Complaints by employees resulted in 1,655 payroll 
inspections during the year. These were in addition 
to the 33,635 routine investigations under the various 
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acts and legislation administered by the Labour 
Standards Branch. Arrears totalling $199,428 were 
collected and a further $15,483 was paid directly 
from employers to employees as a result of the in- 
vestigations. 

The noticeable increase in the number of field- 
staff investigations and the greatly increased assess- 
ments of underpaid wages collected on behalf of 
workers were due to the establishment of mini- 
mum wage rates for both male and female persons 
throughout Ontario, and to the increase in field staff 
personnel. 


HOURS OF WORK AND VACATIONS WITH PAY 
Through an amendment to this Act during the year 
young people under 18 and women are prohibited 
from working in a factory or shop, including res- 
taurants, between midnight and 6 a.m. unless per- 
mission is received from the Minister of Labour. 

The Act limits employees to a maximum of 48 
hours’ work a week and provides for at least one 
week of vacation for every year of employment. An 
extension of working hours is permitted, however, in 
special circumstances. During the year, 504 such 
authorizations were granted. 

An employer may also, with Board approval, pro- 
vide for extension by not more than 12 hours of the 
work week of engineers, watchmen, firemen, ship- 


pers, and certain categories of non-productive work, 
and for extension by not more than 100 hours a year 
of the work hours of other employees. 

Vacation-with-Pay stamps may be issued to an 
employee in lieu of providing at least one week’s 
vacation with pay and these stamps are available to 
employers at all branches of the Province of On- 
tario Savings Office or any chartered bank. 


WORK PERMIT EXTENSIONS 

For emergency situations requiring overtime, em- 
ployers must submit reports to the Board so that each 
case may be reviewed to ensure that extra time is 
justified. On the basis of submission in the past year, 
the Board has amended the order applicable to the 
hotel and tourist industry, the taxicab industry, the 
ambulance service industry and the nursery and 
landscaping industry to allow commercial firms in- 
volved in these areas to work additional overtime. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS 

The Industrial Standards Act provides the means for 
employers and employees in an industry or trade in 
a designated zone to petition the Minister of Labour 
for a conference of employers and employees at 
which a schedule of wages, hours and days of work 
may be formulated. The major amendments to the 
Act in July 1964 allowed the Minister of Labour to 
appoint a Director of Labour Standards who adminis- 
ters and enforces the Act and schedules made under 
it. The Director may also designate which industries 
are inter-provincially competitive and assess employ- 
ers and employees to provide revenue for enforce- 
ment of the established schedules. 

As of March 31, 1965, there were 115 geographical 
areas designated as zones of which 85 applied to 
the barbering industry and 30 to the construction 
industry. 


In addition, the Province of Ontario is designated 
as a zone for the purpose of industries that are con- 
sidered to be inter-provincially competitive. These 
are commonly known as the needle trade industries 
and are six in number: the ladies’ cloak and suit 
industry, the fur industry, the ladies’ dress and sports- 
wear industry, the millinery industry, the men’s and 
boy’s clothing industry and the men’s and boys’ hat 
and cap industry. 

The schedule for the fur industry was amended to 
provide for an increase in minimum wages, and 
amendments were also made to the schedules for 
the barbering industry, Fort William-Port Arthur 


zone, and the bricklaying and stone-masonry in- 
dustry, Toronto zone. 

During the year the administration of the Indus- 
trial Standards Division of the Branch conducted 
numerous pre-conferences and conferences for the 
purpose of developing schedules and also attended 
many advisory committee meetings throughout the 
province. 


The Minister of Labour authorized Industrial 
Standards officers to convene 14 conferences which 
resulted in four schedules being brought into force. 
Two of the four schedules revoked the existing 
schedules and two were enacted where no schedule 
previously existed. The 10 remaining schedules will 
become effective after March 31, 1965. 

At the end of the last fiscal year, more than 150 
schedules were in force throughout the province, 
embracing such diversified work as barbering, cloth- 
ing manufacturing and various segments of the con- 
struction industry such as bricklaying, plumbing and 
plastering. In the construction industry nearly 45 per 
cent of the labour force is protected. 


FAIR WAGE SCHEDULES ON GOVERNMENT 
PROJECTS 

The purpose of Fair Wage Schedules on Government 
Projects is to ensure that all workmen employed by 
a contractor, sub-contractor, or other persons who 
do work for or on behalf of different government 
departments, receive a fair wage rate. The Labour 
Standards Branch investigates records to ensure fair 
payment to workers. 


During the year, the Labour Standards Branch pro- 
vided labour conditions schedules for 393 projects 
which had a total estimated cost of $54,850,698. 


FIELD OPERATIONS 

To provide an efficient coverage and control of work- 
loads and assignments of labour standards investiga- 
tions, the province is divided into five areas so that 
the field administrator can direct the activities of five 
regional supervisors and 35 Labour Standards officers 
who are actively engaged in continuous spot-check- 
ing of business and industry for infractions. The field 
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staff conducts an educational program in regard to 
the acts and regulations administered by the Labour 
Standards Branch. 

The field staff is also engaged in conducting con- 
ferences for Industrial Standards schedules, assist- 
ing advisory committees at their monthly meetings, 
making public appearances and speaking to em- 
ployee or employer groups and assisting the Legal 
Branch with information required in cases of pros- 
ecutions. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 

The licensing and the regulating of employment 
agencies in Ontario are functions of The Employ- 
ment Agencies Act. 

The Act has a broad coverage, being applied to 
any business which, for a fee, either assists employ- 
ers obtain employees or helps people find employ- 
ment. Many different types of businesses perform 
the services of an employment agency. Some de- 
scribe themselves as employment agencies, others as 
nurses’ registries, model agencies, personal service 
bureaus for sitters or homemakers, or businesses 
specializing in professional areas as well as operat- 
ing in the employment agency field. 

The large volume of activity being conducted 
under The Employment Agencies Act reflects the in- 
creasing number of persons engaged in the business 
of an employment agency. In some cases new firms 
are being established as employment agencies; in 
others, firms are extending their services to include 
those of an employment agency. During the year 
many businesses were approached to ascertain 
whether or not any of their activities were those of 
an employment agency. 


Four classes of employment agencies are licensed 


under the act by the Supervisor. Class A employment 
agencies are concerned with finding persons for 
employment and may charge only the employer a 
fee. The other three classes — Class B, Class C and 
Class D — are agencies set up to find employment 
for persons and a fee is charged only to persons for 
whom employment is procured and may not exceed 
fixed limitations. 

Class B employment agencies find employment 
for persons seeking work in any occupation other 
than as sitters and homemakers; Class C specialize 
in finding employment for sitters only, and Class D 
find employment for both sitters and homemakers. 

Class A employment agencies have formed the 
largest single group of employment agencies licensed 
under the act, representing about 60 per cent of the 
total 154 licensed agencies operating during 1964-65, 
while Class D employment agencies accounted for 
about 28 per cent. 


Applications for licences totalled 63 — the second 
largest number of applications received during a 
fiscal year. Of these, 46 were for licences to engage 
in the business of a Class A employment agency, 
seven for Class B and ten for Class D. There were 
also 25 applications carried over from the previous 
fiscal year. 

The total of initial licences and renewals issued 
with an expiry date of March 31, 1965, reached 192, 
by far the largest number of licences issued in a fiscal 
year and over 30 per cent higher than the previous 
peak period of 1963-64. 


Four written complaints were received against 
three employment agencies during the year and all 
were resolved. There were no hearings or prosecu- 
tions. 





Labour-Management Relations 


The promotion and maintenance of harmonious 
labour-management relations is the main purpose of 
both the Labour Relations Board and the Concilia- 
tion Services Branch of the Department. Their func- 
tions are determined and guided by The Labour 
Relations Act which establishes ground rules for col- 
lective bargaining between labour and management. 


The Board is primarily responsible for ruling on 
disputes relative to bargaining rights. Conciliation 
Services assists in the actual bargaining upon the 
request of either or both parties when they are 
unable to reach a satisfactory agreement by them- 
selves. 


Ontario Labour Relations Board 


The Ontario Labour Relations Board administers a 
large part of The Labour Relations Act, including the 
following major areas of jurisdiction: certification of 
trade unions as bargaining agents, termination of 
bargaining rights, declarations of unlawful strikes or 
lockouts, complaints of unfair labour practices, and 
permission to prosecute for alleged violations of the 
provisions of the act. 

The Board consists of a chairman, vice-chairman, 
four deputy vice-chairmen, four employee repre- 
sentatives, and four employer representatives, all 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. 
Under the act, the Board is permitted to sit in two 
or more divisions, provided a quorum is present in 
each division. 

During the year, the Board received a total of 
1,984 applications and complaints. This was a drop 
of 477 cases from the fiscal year 1963-64, due to the 
transfer of conciliation applications from the Board 
to the Minister of Labour on October 1st, 1964. Ex- 
cluding conciliation applications filed with the Board 
prior to this transfer, the total of other applications 
and complaints rose 10 per cent over the previous 
year. 


BARGAINING RIGHTS 
The Board received 946 certification applications — 


29 per cent more than in 1963-64. The rise greatly 
increased the Board’s workload in the complex area 
of bargaining unit determination and the representa- 
tion phase of certification proceedings. As in previ- 
ous years, affiliates of the Canadian Labour Congress 
filed the largest number of certification applications, 
with 778; international and national trade unions 
not affiliated with the Canadian Labour Congress 
filed 153; and independent trade unions contributed 
the remaining 16. 
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The proportion of certification applications grant- 
ed was 72 per cent of the total — the same as in the 
previous year. Small bargaining units continued to 
predominate, with about half of the applications 
granted being for units of 10 or fewer employees. 
The total number of employees affected in the 660 
applications granted was approximately 15,300. 

Of the 660 applications granted, 115 were dis- 
posed of on the results of representation votes, 5,940 
of the 6,010 eligible voters participating in the 
elections. 

During the year 109 applications for termination 
of bargaining rights of trade unions were received. 
A carry-over from last year of eight applications 
brought the total to 117. Of these, 52 were granted, 
54 dismissed and four withdrawn. Seven were undis- 
posed of at the end of the fiscal year. 

The Board received nine applications for declara- 
tions concerning the status of a successor trade 
union. Affirmative declarations were issued in four 
cases; one case was dismissed and four were pending 
at March 31, 1965. 

Two applications for declarations concerning the 
Status of successor employers were also received. 

During the six months that the Board dealt with 
conciliation cases— April 1 to Sept. 30, 1964 —it 
received 596 such applications of which 503 were 
filed by affiliates of the Canadian Labour Congress. 

There were 93 cases carried over from 1963-64, for 
a total of 689 conciliation applications. Of this num- 
ber, 634 were referred to the Minister for the ap- 
pointment of a conciliation officer, 24 were dis- 
missed and 30 withdrawn. One application was still 
pending at the end of the year. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 

Thirty-six applications for declarations that strikes 
were unlawful were received by the Board in 1964- 
65. Twelve were granted, five dismissed and 19 with- 
drawn. 

As in the previous fiscal year, five applications for 
declarations that lockouts were unlawful were also 
filed, of which two were dismissed and three with- 
drawn. 

The Board received 68 applications for consent to 
institute prosecution, compared to 193 in 1963-64. 
Of the 1964-65 applications, 34 concerned prosecu- 
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tion of trade unions or persons for allegedly engag- 
ing in unlawful strikes, while the remaining 34 were 
filed by trade unions and employees seeking to pros- 
ecute employers for various alleged violations of the 
Act. 


COMPLAINTS OF UNFAIR PRACTICES 

IN EMPLOYMENT 

The Board received 159 complaints of unfair labour 
practice in employment, the majority of which were 
filed by trade unions charging that an employee had 
been unlawfully discharged for trade union activity. 
A carry-over of 24 cases from the previous year 
brought the total to 183, of which 167 were disposed 
of and 16 pending at March 31, 1965. 

Of 155 cases alleging unlawful discharge for union 
activity, 98 were settled in discussions with a Board 
field officer, 30 were heard and disposed of, 13 dis- 
missed, and 14 withdrawn. 


TRUSTEESHIPS 

Three statements of trusteeship were filed with the 
Board and two continuing trusteeships were carried 
over from the previous year. Three of these trustee- 


ships were discontinued and the others were in effect 
as at March 31, 1965. 








Conciliation Services 


The Conciliation Services Branch’s main function is 
to assist labour and management resolve disputes 
when negotiations between an employer and a union 
have broken down. The Department provides these 
services on the request of either or both parties after 
approval has been granted by the Minister for such 
services. 

An amendment to the Act, effective in October, 
1964, gave the power to grant conciliation services 
to the Minister. Prior to this date, applications for 
conciliation services required approval by the Labour 
Relations Board before they were submitted to the 
Minister. 

Conciliation Services are available at two levels. 
The first is provided by the staff of the Conciliation 
Services Branch which includes a director and 12 
conciliation officers. 

At this level, a conciliation officer is appointed to 
bring the parties together and assist them to reach a 
mutually satisfactory agreement. Should this attempt 
fail, The Labour Relations Act provides a second level 
by which the Minister may establish a ‘no Board’ or a 
Board of Conciliation consisting of three members 
as follows: an employer representative, a union 
representative and a neutral chairman. 

The conciliation board’s report, seven days after 
its release by the Minister or seven days after the 
Minister advises the parties that ‘no Board’ will be 
set up, ends the formal proceedings under the Act. 
If there is still no agreement, the union is free to 
strike or the employer may lock out employees. 

After the formal proceedings have been completed 
the conciliation officers, on request, often resume 


mediation of the dispute. Their efforts at this stage 
frequently avoid strikes or lockouts or settle them 
after they have occurred. 

Special provisions are made for the construction 
industry because of the nature of the work. Formal 
proceedings provide for conciliation service in the 
normal administrative manner. The officer’s report, 
however, must be submitted to the Minister 14 days 
after the officer’s appointment and specify ‘no Board’ 
be granted unless the Minister is requested by both 
parties to set up a board of conciliation. 
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CONCILIATION OFFICERS 

Conciliation officers dealt with 1,225 collective agree- 
ment disputes during the year, including a carry-over 
of 133 from the preceding year, all of which involved 
1,555 employers and 218,150 employees. The officers 
were successful in helping to bring about agreements 
in 491 disputes involving 546 employers and 58,380 
employees. An additional 354 disputes were referred 
to conciliation boards for disposition, while 153 
disputes were not recommended for conciliation 
boards. Eight other disputes lapsed. The remaining 
189 had not been disposed of at the end of the year. 


In an increasingly important field of activity, 
post-conciliation, officers were successful in bringing 
about agreements after a board of conciliation had 
reported in 17 cases, involving a total of 12,663 
employees. In attempts at conciliation following 
strikes or lockouts, conciliation officers were success- 
ful in 28 cases involving 4,502 employees. 





CONCILIATION BOARDS 

Even when full agreement is not reached at the first 
level, conciliation officers often bring about agree- 
ment in many of the issues dividing the parties with 
the result that when a dispute comes before a con- 
ciliation board, only a few issues remain unsettled. 

Of the 384 disputes referred to conciliation boards 
for disposition, agreements were effected in 42 dis- 
putes before conciliation boards were formally 
established. Boards were formally established in 350 
cases, directly involving 413 employers and 109,860 
employees. A total of 15 disputes were awaiting the 
appointment of chairmen at the end of the fiscal 
year. 

In addition to the 350 disputes in which boards 
were established, another 72 disputes were carried 
over from the preceding year bringing the total of 
disputes dealt with to 422, involving a grand total 
of 498 employers and 122,460 employees. 

Conciliation boards achieved agreements directly 
during the year in 165 disputes involving 192 
employers and 24,010 employees. Agreements were 
indirectly achieved in 181 disputes, involving 216 
employers and 84,300 employees; 76 disputes were 
pending before boards at the end of the fiscal year. 














Safety and Technical Services 


One of the prime concerns of the Department is for 
the physical safety of the 2,500,000 people who make 
up the province’s work force. Approximately 80 per 
cent of the Department’s legislation deals with safety 
in areas ranging from the worker on the construction 
project to the shopper riding the department store 
elevator and the sports enthusiast on the ski lift. 

The principal elements of the Department’s safety 
program are legislation, enforcement, research and 
education. 

Virtually all of the safety legislation of the Depart- 
ment has been reviewed, assessed and strengthened. 
To support this legislation, strict emphasis was placed 
on enforcement practices during the year. This re- 
sulted in a substantial increase in the number of 
safety officers employed by the Department, more 
vigorous prosecutions against violators of safety 
regulations and increased fines for those guilty of 
infractions. 

Originally there was only one branch of the 
Department concerned with safety; to provide the 
necessary types of safety inspection required by an 
expanding industrial economy, this number has been 
increased to five. The branches responsible for the 
inspections are: Industrial Safety, Construction 
Safety, Boiler Inspection, Elevator Inspection and 
the Board of Examiners of Operating Engineers. 

During the year the Industrial Safety Branch was 
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completely re-organized on the framework of the 
former Factory Inspection Branch. This followed the 
passing of The Industrial Safety Act, 1964, which was 
a rewriting and updating of The Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act. 

The Department's Safety and Technical Services 
Division conducts four types of activities in the de- 
velopment and administration of safety legislation: 
the study of hazards and their control; approval of 
designs; licensing of installations such as boilers and 
elevators; and the field enforcement of statutes and 
regulations. 

The Labour Safety Council (composed of qualified 
representatives of labour and management who 
evaluate and advise on proposed safety legislation) 
works with the Department to constantly improve 
safety legislation and to devise new methods of 
safety education. The inspectors appointed by 
municipalities to enforce The Construction Safety 
Act and The Trench Excavators’ Protection Act assist 
the Department in this development and improve- 
ment. 

The Department's programs are augmented by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board and by accident 
prevention associations. 
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Industrial Safety Branch 


One of the most important developments in safety 
legislation during 1964-65 was the complete re- 
writing and updating of The Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act and its change of name to The /ndus- 
trial Safety Act. 

The name of the branch responsible for adminis- 
tering the act and its regulations was consequently 
changed to the Industrial Safety Branch. The Factory 
Inspection Branch and the Engineering Services 
Branch were amalgamated under it. 

Among the many changes in The Industrial Safety 
Act, the most important were: 

(a) inclusion of minimum requirements in the 

regulations; 

(b) inclusion of provincial crown corporations, 
laundries in institutions and self-employed 
persons under jurisdiction of the act; 

(c) placement of responsibility on the employer 
for the safe condition of his industrial estab- 
lishment; and 

(d) requirement for employees to wear and use 
safety clothing as outlined in the regulations. 

The growth of the province’s economy was re- 
flected in statistics of the Engineering Section which 
examines and approves drawings and specifications 
for new industrial and commercial buildings and 
projects and also inspects the completed work. The 
Division is concerned with the elimination of haz- 
ards to health and safety in new buildings. 








During the year, 3,262 projects were approved 
—an increase of 12 per cent over the previous 
record-breaking year. The projects represented an 
estimated value of $398,360,400 — an increase of 52 
per cent over the previous year and also a record. 
Approvals of projects valued at $100,000 or more 
reached a new high of 578. 

Two changes were made in the act regarding the 
approval of drawings and specifications of these 
buildings. These made provision for the granting of 
preliminary approvals for buildings built for specu- 
lation, and also for approval of equipment and 
machinery that may be designated by the regula- 
tions. 


The new act and regulations also required em- 
ployers to report all lost-time accidents by which 
employees are prevented from earning full wages 
for more than two calendar days instead of three. 
This resulted in an increase in the number of acci- 
dents reported for the second consecutive fiscal 
year. The number of accidents reported was 19,391. 

A total of 54,471 inspections were carried out 
and 29,357 directives issued on the guarding of 
machinery, ventilation, sanitation and welfare, exits, 
personal protective devices and other safety or 
health hazards. 


Construction Safety 


The safety of workmen on construction projects 
throughout Ontario is the concern of the Construc- 
tion Safety Branch. The branch’s own inspectors, 
and the municipally-appointed inspectors whom 
they advise and assist, are continuously advising 
both the employer and the workman on construc- 
tion projects about the regulations of The Construc- 
tion Safety Act and the steps which must be taken 
to implement these regulations. In 1964-65 there 
were 250 municipally-appointed inspectors enforc- 
ing The Construction Safety Act and more than 
1,000 enforcing The Trench Excavators’ Protection 
Act. Both acts are administered by this Branch. 

Safety officers of the Branch carried out inspec- 
tions in the municipalities of the Northern territorial 
districts with less than 5,000 population and in ter- 
ritory without municipal organization. In the other 
municipal areas and counties of Southern Ontario, 
the work is done by construction inspectors who 
are appointed by local governments as required by 
law. 

During the 1964-65 fiscal year, 133,232 inspec- 
tions of construction sites were made which result- 
ed in 153 charges being laid and 61 convictions. 
Stop-work orders were issued in 1,800 cases of 
dangerous working conditions. Orders to correct 
unsafe conditions numbered 10,334. 








To ensure uniform and effective enforcement of 
the act, Branch safety officers instructed, advised 
and assisted municipally-appointed inspectors, mak- 
ing regular visits to each municipality to carry out 
joint inspections and discuss interpretations and 
policy matters with local authorities. These visits be- 
came increasingly necessary because of the amend- 
ments to the act which broadened its application 
and clarified a number of points which had arisen 
since its last amendment in 1962-63. 

The inspection and enforcement of the require- 
ments of The Trench Excavators’ Protection Act are 
carried out by over 1,000 municipal trench inspec- 
tors appointed by 938 local municipalities. Amend- 
ments to the act were introduced into the Legis- 
lature to require, among other things, that provin- 
cial inspectors shall advise, assist and instruct the 
municipal trench inspectors; that an annual report 
must be prepared by the senior municipal trench 
inspector giving statistical information on length of 
trenches; that the number of inspections and other 
relevant data must be recorded; and that the chief 
officer of the Branch must receive from the con- 
structor a copy of notices of intention to excavate a 
trench when the trench is over 100 feet long. These 
amendments will enable the preparation of statisti- 
cal information useful for organizing inspection 
activities and assessing the effectiveness of the 
legislation. 

During the year, the Branch’s four inspectors of 
caissons made 2,832 inspections on 362 under- 
ground projects. Included were inspections of 177,- 
580 linear feet of tunnelling. 
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Elevator Inspection Branch 


The Elevator Inspection Branch inspects elevators, 
lifts, ski tows, and ski lifts, investigates failure of 
equipment or accidents arising from their use and 
issues licences for the operation of all elevating 
devices. It also registers all persons engaged in 
manufacturing, installing, testing or otherwise work- 
ing on elevators and lifts and is responsible for the 
examination and approval of drawings and specifi- 
cations for proposed, new or altered installations. 

This Branch is also responsible for the admini- 
stration of The Construction Hoists Act, 1960-61, 
under which it inspects all construction hoists, 
issues licences for their operation and investigates 
failure of equipment and accidents on hoists. Addi- 
tionally, the Branch examines and is responsible for 
approval of all drawings and specifications for 
workmen’s hoists. 

For inspection purposes the province is divided 
into twelve districts and an inspector is assigned 
to each district. 


Seven inspectors operate from the Department 
of Labour office in Toronto, two from the Ottawa 
office, and one from each district office in Hamil- 
ton, London, Port Arthur and Kitchener. The city of 
Toronto is divided into six districts. 








In addition to this, all Toronto inspectors make 
inspections in areas outside the Metropolitan area. 
The seventh inspector in Toronto has been operat- 
ing without a specific district. His technical knowl- 
edge of engineering matters, drawings and designs 
has been used where such knowledge is required 
in connection with new installations, altered instal- 
lations, or special circumstances. 

In addition to its inspectors, the Branch has two 
professional engineers who examine drawings and 
specifications of new installations and major alter- 
ations to elevators and lifts. They also examine and 
study drawings and specifications of workmen’s 
hoists, and inspect new and existing installations 
where their opinions are required on technical parts 
Or engineering. 

A total of 6,727 inspections were carried out dur- 
ing the year — a decrease of nine per cent from 
the previous year. 12,041 directions were issued for 
improvements or licensing, of which 5,854 were for 
freight elevators and 4,426 for passenger elevators. 
85 installations were shut down until unsafe condi- 
tions were remedied and 33 were closed perma- 
nently. 

Inspections of construction hoists totalled 1,370. 
As a result, 3,057 directions were given for improv- 
ing or licensing of hoists. 








Boiler Inspection Branch 


A record total of 45,319 inspections of boilers, pres- 
sure vessels and plants were made by the staff of 
the Boiler Inspection Branch, an increase of 6.2 per 
cent over the previous year. New design approvals 
for boilers, pressure vessels, plants and their fittings 
totalled 2,435, also a new high. 

Inspections of equipment, however, is only a part 
of the work done by the Branch. It is becoming 
more involved in development work connected 
with the use, welding and general service qualities 
of the many new materials now used and proposed 
for use in the generation of atomic energy, large 
thermal generating stations, and in the chemical 
industry. 

Nineteen district offices have been established in 
order to efficiently serve industry in all parts of 
Ontario. The offices are located in Belleville, Corn- 
wall, Durham, Hamilton, Kingston, Kitchener, Lon- 
don, Orillia, Ottawa, Peterborough, Port Arthur, 
Sarnia, Stratford, St. Catharines, Sudbury, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Timmins, Toronto and Windsor. 

Revenue for the Branch was $290,699, compared 
to $280,759 the previous year. 

First certificates of competency were issued to 22 
persons qualified to conduct boiler inspections, and 
212 renewal certificates were issued. The number 
of welders tested reached a new high of 7,114. A 
total of 540 persons, engaged in oil and gas line 
construction were tested. 

Branch inspectors were called upon to investigate 
38 accidents and explosions during the year. Of 
these, five were associated directly with the pres- 
sure parts of boilers and five with pressure vessels. 
The remainder were furnaces and miscellaneous 
equipment. After each investigation, suitable rec- 
ommendations were made to prevent further failure. 
A total of 19 boilers and 41 pressure vessels were 
condemned. 
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Board of Examiners of Operating Engineers 


The responsibility for ensuring that competent and 
properly qualified personnel are in charge of the 
operation of equipment such as stationary engines, 
compressors and turbines, boilers, hot water units 
and hoisting equipment is one of the principal 
functions of the Board of Examiners of Operating 
Engineers. 

The Board is appointed by the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor-in-Council under The Operating Engineers Act. 
At March 31, 1965, the Board was composed of four 
members; one is designated as chairman of the 
Board and all are officers of the Department and 
full-time civil servants. The Board’s staff included 
six inspectors at March 31, 1965. 

It is the duty of the Board to conduct examina- 
tion of applicants for certificates of qualification as 
Operating engineers or operators and to report on 
the examinations to the Minister of Labour with its 
recommendations. The Board also administers and 
enforces The Operating Engineers Act. Another im- 
portant part of the Board’s work is the registration 
of plants and the inspection of premises where a 
plant is being installed or operated. 

The number of certificates of registration issued 
to plant owners totalled 1,020 during 1964-65, as 
compared with 677 for the previous fiscal year. At 
March 31, 1965, there were 5,246 plants registered 
with the Board. 


EXAMINATIONS 

The number of applicants for certificates of qualifi- 
cation as operating engineers or operators examined 
by the Board increased slightly during the last fiscal 
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year but showed a big decrease from comparable 
figures of five years ago. The decrease may be parti- 
ally attributed to the increased use of packaged 
boilers of a low horse-power rating and the grow- 
ing practice of registering separately all plants on 
the same premises. 

The Board continued its work of revising material 
relating to the examination of operating engineers 
and operators. The text book, ‘Basic Power Plant 
Engineering,’ was revised and re-issued in August 
1964, 4,000 copies being printed. The ‘Operating 
Engineers Handbook,’ first published in the fiscal 
year 1959-60, was reprinted during the year. This 
publication has been widely distributed throughout 
the world to other governments and organizations 
concerned with safety and engineering problems. 
Approximately 37,000 copies have been distributed 
since the first printing. 

The total number of certificates of qualification 
issued to operating engineers and operators rose 
during the fiscal year 1964-65 to a record 26,883, 
surpassing the previous peak reached in 1961-62. Of 
these, 24,663 were renewal certificates. 

During the fiscal year the Board received reports 
of 813 violations of the act and regulations. The 
majority of violators were co-operative in making 
whatever changes the Board advised necessary and 
735 of the violations were corrected during the year. 


Human Rights Commission 


Basic protection from discrimination in employ- 
ment, housing, public accommodation and publica- 
tion is provided for all persons in the province by 
The Ontario Human Rights Code which is commit- 
ted to furthering the principle that all people are 
free and equal in dignity and rights, regardless of 
race, creed, color, nationality, ancestry or place of 
origin. 

Responsibility for the administration of the Code 
rests with the Human Rights Commission composed 
of five persons: a chairman, secretary and three 
members. 

The objectives of the Commission are furthered 
through an active program of education, research 
and conciliation conducted by its permanent ad- 
ministrative staff consisting of a director and two 
human rights officers. In addition, university stu- 
dents in the social sciences are hired to assist the 
staff during the summer months. 

Infractions of the code and all questions relating 
to human rights matters are brought to the atten- 
tion of the Commission and its administrative staff 
through formal complaints and deputations for- 
warded by interested organizations and individuals. 
All complaints of infractions are thoroughly investi- 
gated and settled through conciliation, boards of 
inquiry and, if necessary, prosecution. 

Human Rights officers investigate the formal 
complaints of discrimination and use persuasion to 
bring about compliance with the Code. On occa- 
sion they enlist the voluntary help of community 
groups. They co-operate with educational, religious, 
ethnic, labour and welfare groups in planning 
such activities as conferences and seminars, deliver 
speeches and take part in private and public dis- 
cussions in order to overcome prejudice and dis- 
crimination. 

CASES INVESTIGATED 
The Commission continued its successful concilia- 
tion record during the year, resolving 106 of the 


122 formal cases handled without recourse to pros- 
ecution. Sixteen cases were carried over into the 
next fiscal year. This case-load represents an in- 
crease of approximately a third of the cases investi- 
gated the previous year. 

An additional 62 informal complaints of forms 
of discrimination not covered by present legislation 
were handled, bringing the total number of investi- 
gations to 184. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT 

Discrimination in employment is forbidden under 
The Human Rights Code in such practices as hiring, 
discharging or promotion within a company having 
five or more employees. Trade unions are similarly 
prohibited from discrimination with regard to mem- 
bership. In employment application forms or oral 
inquiries it is forbidden to seek information about 
an applicant as to his racial, religious or national 
origin. The Code also prohibits employment adver- 
tising which indicates discrimination. 

The agreement between the Commission and the 
Association of Professional Placement Agencies and 
Consultants (APPAC), instituted last year and aimed 
at preventing clients of these private employment 
agencies from using association members for dis- 
criminatory practices, continued to draw favourable 
results. 

Sixty-three private employment agencies through- 
out the province responded to the Commission’s 
efforts to recruit their support by signing similar 
agreements during the year. 

The Commission processed 88 formal charges in 
employment, 53 of which dealt with discriminatory 
employment application forms, nine with discrimi- 
natory advertising and two with disallowed oral or 
written inquiries. Most businesses co-operated in 
correcting the offending forms and/or giving the 
Commission assurances of future compliance with 
the Code and these cases were closed. Of the 24 
other cases in which the complainants charged that 
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they were either refused employment or discharged, 
unfairly treated or discriminated against, 19 were 
settled or dismissed and three were carried over 
into the next fiscal year. 

One board of inquiry was held during the year, 
involving two charges against the same employer of 
alleged refusal to employ applicants because of 
their race and colour. This matter was successfully 
conciliated by the Board and the employer offered 
positions to the complainants who were initially 
refused. 


FAIR REMUNERATION 
Thirteen complaints were submitted by female 
employees pertaining to the human rights legisla- 
tion which entitles employed women to receive pay 
equal to that of men performing the same work in 
the same establishment. In six of these cases the 
complainants withdrew their complaints. In the 
remaining seven the Commission is seeking to con- 
ciliate the matter between the complainants and 
their employer. 
FAIR ACCOMMODATION 
Five complaints were investigated under the section 
of the Code which prohibits discrimination in 
places to which the public is customarily admitted, 
such as hotels, resorts, restaurants, barbershops and 
beauty parlors. These complaints involved a cottage 
resort, a public transportation company, a tavern, a 
barbershop and a restaurant. 

Four cases were resolved through the process of 
conciliation and one, against a cottage resort pro- 
prietor, was settled by a Board of Inquiry. 


EQUAL RIGHTS IN HOUSING 

The section of the Code which prohibits discrimi- 
nation in apartment buildings of more than six units 
was cited in 13 complaints, charging that the com- 
plainants had been denied an apartment or dis- 
criminated against with regard to a term or condi- 
tion of occupancy of an apartment because of their 
race or colour. 

Eight cases were settled when the owners offered 
accommodations to the complainants, four cases 
were dismissed and one case was continued into 
the next fiscal year. 

FAIR PUBLICATION 

Only three cases of unfair publication were brought 
to the attention of the Commission. One involved 
the owner of a resort lodge who had discriminatory 
advertising in his establishment’s brochures and the 
other two involved a window-cleaning firm and a 


retail store indicating a discriminatory employment 
policy in their advertising. The cases were settled 
with the revision of the wording in the brochure 
and advertising. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMPLAINTS AND REFERRALS 
The Commission handled 389 miscellaneous com- 
plaints and referrals during this fiscal year. These 
cases represent difficulties that may be broadly 
interpreted as human rights, human relations and 
civil rights problems that do not fall within the 
purview of the Code. 

Complainants in such cases have been referred 
to the proper government (federal, provincial or 
municipal) office, community, welfare or mental 
health agency for attention. 


EDUCATION PROGRAM 

The education program of the Commission con- 
tinued to expand throughout the year through the 
preparation and distribution of pamphlets and 
through public appearances, meetings, displays, 
conferences and a series of film programs. A major 
community educational program was established at 
Windsor in April when the Commission assisted a 
committee of community leaders in organizing a 
two-day conference on Human Rights. The commit- 
tee, as a result of the success and recommendations 
of the conference, established the Windsor and 
District Institute for Human Rights — a permanent 
body whose purpose is to carry on educational 
work and to refer cases of discrimination to the 
Commission. 











A series of Human Rights film programs was 
inaugurated. Representatives of organizations in 
various segments of the community were invited 
to see them and to discuss how the films could be 
used by their own organizations. Among those 
attending were representatives of the Christian 
Family Movement and Toronto officers of the 
Ontario Public School Men Teachers’ Federation 
and the Federation of Women Teachers’ Associa- 
tions of Ontario. 

One new film, ‘The Transition,’ dealing with 
problems of urban adjustment faced by Canadian 
Indians, was purchased and added to the Commis- 
sion’s film library. 

Two issues of the Commission's official bulletin 
Human Relations were distributed to a mailing list 
of over 100,000. The December 1964 issue, devoted 
to the general theme ‘Social Justice for Canada’s 
Indians,’ was particularly well received. 

The Commission’s concern for Canadian Indians 
was also reflected in its participation in several 
workshops and conferences of the Indian-Eskimo 
Association of Canada held in Kenora, Sudbury, 
Wallaceburg and London, and in the Third Annual 
Georgian Bay Area Indian Folk School held in 
Wiarton. 

Four new publications were issued during the 

fiscal year: 
Serving the Public — a leaflet regarding the effects 
of fair accommodation practices, intended to an- 
swer questions on the part of tourist resort opera- 
tors and proprietors of places of public accommo- 
dation. 


Human Rights and Race Relations — A Bibliography 
— an annotated list of official publications and books 
prepared in co-operation with the University of 
Toronto’s Department of Sociology. 

Declaration of Equal Employment Opportunity — a 
brochure describing the agreement signed between 
the Commission and the Association of Professional 
Placement Agencies and Consultants. 

Human Rights in Ontario — French edition. This 
comprehensive pamphlet, summarizing the provi- 
sions of the Code and outlining the activities of the 
Commission and the role of the community in 
furthering Human Rights in Ontario, was made 
available in French. 

In addition, the first issue of a newsletter, entitled 
Special Announcements, was prepared and mailed 
to the special mailing list. It is planned to distribute 
this occasionally through the year, between the 
regular issues of Human Relations. 

The Commission’s staff carried out 53 speaking 
engagements in different towns and cities and made 
five radio and television broadcasts throughout the 
year. 

Displays and exhibits played an increasingly im- 
portant part in the Commission’s program of public 
education. The Commission participated in 20 
exhibitions including the Canadian National, the 
Central Canada and the Lakehead exhibitions. 

Almost 3,000 requests for information and litera- 
ture were received from schools, churches, labour 
organizations, social agencies, business firms and 
others, and approximately 180,000 pieces of litera- 
ture were distributed in addition to the regular 
mailing of the official bulletin. 

The Commission continued to meet and confer 
with community leaders in different centres of the 
province and to participate in conferences relating 
to Human Rights or providing opportunity for 
Human Rights educational activity. It also played 
an active role at the International Meeting of 
Human Rights administrators held in Minnesota in 
June 1964. 

RESEARCH 

The Commission co-operated with the School of 
Social Work, University of Toronto, in permitting 
six students to write their master of social work 
dissertations on the Commission’s conciliation and 
education programs. Copies of these are now avail- 
able in the newly formed Commission research 
library. The study findings have given considerable 
guidance to the Commission in strengthening its 
administrative and educational programs. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Women comprise approximately 31 per cent of 
Ontario’s labour force and their numbers continue 
to increase. 

Every decade since 1941, married women have 
doubled their participation in the labour force to 
the point where one married woman in four is now 
at work. The Economic Council of Canada predicts 
that by 1970 the ratio will be increased to three 
out of ten and that the percentage increase in 
women workers will exceed that of men. 

In recognition of this large and growing segment 
of our labour force, the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labour was established in Septem- 
ber 1963. It is, in effect, a channel of communica- 
tion between women and the Department in which 
information flows both ways. Through studies it is 
able to advise the Department in matters relevant 
to working women such as employment trends, job 
training and pertinent legislation. Through publicity 
it is able to advise women about areas of employ- 
ment, available training opportunities and how 
relevant legislation affects them. 

LEGISLATIVE STUDY 

During the year under review, the Women’s Bureau 
conducted a survey of provincial labour legislation 
oriented towards women in Canada’s ten provinces. 
It consisted of a comparison of selected laws and 
regulations and orders in each province, showing 
any different treatment for men and women em- 
ployees and variations by province. 

The survey showed that Ontario’s legislation with 
respect to women ensures broader equality and 
opportunity for women who work in the province. 


In fact, of all women who work in Canada, 40 per 
cent earn their living in Ontario. 

The future for clerical workers was examined. At 
present two out of three clerical workers are 
women. Although they work in every kind of set- 
ting, they tend to concentrate in certain industries. 
Women clerical workers are 40 per cent of the total 
workers in insurance, 13 per cent of the workers 
in public administration and 11 per cent of all 
employees in trade. Clerical work for women is an 
urban occupation — 79 per cent being employed in 
our cities. 


ONTARIO OFPARrMENT OF LABOUR 


WOMENS BUREAU 





Although future growth will continue, the expan- 
sion of clerical jobs will be slower than in the past. 
In addition, new clerical jobs will be more machine- 
oriented as further mechanization and automation 
systems are extended. 

Part-time employment, training needs, and child 
care services in the community were among other 
studies made by the Bureau. 


INFORMATION SERVICES 

The staff of the Bureau consisting of the director, a 
research officer and public information officer were 
in constant demand as speakers and resource per- 
sonnel for conferences and meetings and, together 
with women’s groups, assisted in studying special 
situations involving women workers where family 
responsibilities were involved. 

Three pamphlets were prepared by the Women’s 
Bureau in the last year: ‘How to Find The Job You 
Want’ is a guide to job-finding for women seeking 
employment; ‘Who Are Ontario’s Working Women’ 
gives facts about the make-up of the labour force; 
and ‘Women At Work’ describes the services and 
functions of the Women’s Bureau. 

As a special project, the Women’s Bureau con- 
ducted an employment survey at the Canadian 
National Exhibition. The questionnaire technique 
was employed to interview 3,500 women about 
their employment attitudes and expectations. The 
results provided a great deal of insight into the 
work lives of women, into their thinking about 
training and the problem of working and providing 
day care for children. 

The main finding indicated a trend for the mature 
woman between the ages of 35 and 54, whose chil- 
dren have reached the age where they need less 
intensive care, to re-enter the labour force, prefer- 
ably on a part-time basis. 

A full and complete report entitled ‘What Do 
Women Think About Working’ summarizes the 
findings of this unique survey and was published in 
booklet form by the Bureau. 
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Athletics Commissioner 


With an ever-increasing emphasis on amateur 
sports, the Ontario Athletics Commissioner this 
past year intensified efforts to promote greater par- 
ticipation of young people in track and field events 
and provided assistance to more amateur athletic 
associations and athletes than ever before. 

The Commissioner assisted in organizing ten new 
track and field associations, increasing the number 
from 70 to 80. Special emphasis was placed on the 
participation of girls to compensate for the rela- 
tively limited opportunities available to them in 
other forms of athletics. Additional equipment, 
which helped create a substantial increase in the 
number of people participating in these sports, was 
provided to the new and established associations. 

As in past years, new equipment was donated to 
bona fide associations sponsoring such minor ama- 
teur sports as baseball, basketball, boxing, football, 
hockey, lacrosse, soccer, tennis, volleyball and 
wrestling. Approximately 1,000 associations with a 
membership of 58,000 athletes were assisted during 
the year compared to 925 associations and 55,000 
members in the previous year. 


Crests, medals and trophies were given to indivi- 
duals and teams winning Ontario championships. 
Donations of equipment and awards represented an 
expenditure of about $44,000. 

From its establishment in 1920 — primarily for 
the purpose of supervising boxing and wrestling in 





the Province — the office of the Athletics Commis- 
sioner has developed until now most of its time 
and budget are devoted to promoting, encouraging 
and assisting organized minor amateur sports and 
its associations. 

The philosophy underlying this change in empha- 
sis developed from the conviction that such a pro- 
gram not only provides for the physical develop- 
ment of our young people but also effectively 
reduces delinquency and produces more useful citi- 
zens for society. 

The Commissioner is responsible to the Minister 
of Labour and the office has been a part of the 
Department since 1951. Previously the office had 
operated from time to time under the authority of 
the Attorney General, the Department of Health 
and the Department of Education. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

In addition to assistance in the form of equipment 
and awards, the Commissioner also makes grants 
to the three Ontario branches of the Amateur 
Athletic Union of Canada. All three — Central, 
Thunder Bay and South-Western — were given $400 
each with an additional donation of $90 to South- 
Western to help defray the expenses of H. Vander- 
wol who competed in the 3,000 metre steeplechase 
in Europe. 

Other grants included: $500 to the 91st High- 
landers Athletic Association in Hamilton, towards 
repair of their indoor wooden track; $500 to the 
Ontario Badminton Association, to help defray the 
cost of the Ontario team competing at the Cana- 
dian Badminton Championships held in Edmonton; 
$350 to the Toronto Grenadier Speed Skating Club, 
to assist in holding the Canadian Open Speed 
Skating Championships; and $324 to the Lakeshore 
Skating Club, to send three competitors to the Cana- 
dian Figure Skating Championships in Calgary. 

Grants made during the year totalled $2,964 com- 
pared to $17,400 for last year when $15,000 was 
granted to the Canadian Olympic Association as 
Ontario’s contribution toward the winter and sum- 
mer Olympic Games. ; 

Revenue was up more than $2,000 from last year 
due, primarily, to an increase in attendance at 
wrestling bouts. Tax receipts from boxing and 
wrestling events amounted to $11,295 and fees for 
906 boxing and wrestling licences issued brought a 
further $6,260 for a total revenue of $17,555 -as 
compared to $15,372 for the previous fiscal year. 
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A — Industrial Training Branch 


Table A-1 — Report of Contracts of Apprenticeship, 
in Trades with Regulations 





During Fiscal Year 



























Active Active 
Trade Apprentices Campleions Apprentices 
Soares Registrations Completions without ~ Cancellations y Iie 
Certificate 
Bowral in ee PAW OS ccsccsscsscscsesscecuscescsatvsests icssssasensd 2,930 1,434 530 181 261 3,392 
BVI CK Ia Viele ce-ctsscsecsasraussec vosvereeneseserccsessacaeeoreens 69 60 6 deca ie 106 
CAE PON ESL reer creras eee ae ee teee Ove ate ta saee aataachan 197 148 37 8 18 282 
BN OCEPICIATIS Wecccasnaracasocressncuccevsseccstsvonesatescesaeesy 1,109 525 202 76 59 1,297 
WMialsOniteerersteessinecsnssszes icogseevs tes 2 10 whe see wees 12 
Painter and Decorator .... eee 54 72 1 1 21 103 
PLASC ER cscacccccesecournentesees oss 25 37 6 coe if 49 
Pim ber Kascrccssc cations a 734 270 126 59 62 757 
Sheet Metal Worker 519 220 105 36 50 548 
SleamifiCve4n srcaccec.acveve 221 92 47 1 27 238 
Motor Vehicle Repairer ............:cccccssseeesseeeseees 4,341 2,083 804 39 464 Dy lira 
Branch A — Motor Mechanic ... ee 3,557 1,632 627 ol 363 4,168 
Branch B — Body Repairer ......cccccccocccssone 736 437 165 8 96 904 
Branch C — Electrical and 
Fuel Systems Repairer .......cccccccsssecsssoees 48 14 12 kee 5 45 
Worker in Air Conditioning 
BNC GREETIGETALION (ececcvessavccesisossescecctasvorseevess 57 43 9 aie 6 85 
MSR OR ase seo ccc sressecconcc sep sorevsvacesues scsisesessasacasseeonecee 203 100 30 4 28 241 
ME RITATOSSOL Corcccccccsscsvcncrecscacveasercocvecscntscaacoscecus'erap 778 527 170 22 191 922 
POON ( COL) TF ivccaroccconcosnace-saeeocccuncosiccorveseetoncevses as 55 ees ee sie oo 
AWW er bechuan a et ian aise scecscsssscocectsssanccctsssavasstvacnssennds eees 1 ive aks 230" 1 
WOta: oo csacssadecaxeanecssconsscnsnaidvessdesexxsasseaaeeesnsces 8,309 4,243 1,543 246 950 9,813 
Table A-la — Report of Comparative Apprentice Registrations 
in Trades having Regulations 
Fiscal Year . Completions at 
Ending Registrations aes tie without Cancellations A oe 
March 3lst ssue Certificate PP 
1956 1,531 1,073 70 466 5,309 
1957 2,046 1,159 105 ; 560 5,581 
1958 2,089 992 290 562 5,776 
1959 2,064 879 305 519 6,137 
1960 2,280 910 210 497 6,800 
1961 2,261 1,295 256 561 6,949 
1962 2,332 1,442 186 730 6,923 
1963 2,682 1,469 104 825 7,207 
1964 3,241 1,316 85 738 8,309 
1965 4,243 1,543 246 950 9,813 
Totals 1928-1965 43,979 20,930 2,473 10,517 


Table A-2 — Summary Report of Examinations 
for Certificates of Qualification 














Examinations Conducted Candidates Examined 
Trade Total 
He fees Apprentices Students Journeymen 
Motor Vehicle Repairer .........:sscc.cseeves 297 161 1,008 ie 2,694 8,702 
Boar ere y secpesccsshsuceadscoetavonsu deuees aeeernenes erctees 28 55 38 181 405 624 
Hairdresser e ciessesteeteec hence 125 80 207 Teo eT, 2,685 
Ota is ccvcs covssssvactsnecesses aavecstecisscsescese 450 296 1,253 1,942 3,816 7,011 





Table A-3 — Department of Labour Certificates of Qualifications Issued 














pie Me Renewals Cancelled Dupe Misc. Reciprocal Total 

Motor Mechanics 2,348 1 31,036 41 22 2 6 33,456 
Hairdressers eat ee a oR 87 16,875 12 29 ee 6 18,924 
Barberstesncccncsse ce ee eee 473 171 6,833 1 ial 1 ae 7,490 
Watch Repairers ss 402 ee ae a Ke. “ie 402 
Const. Electricians 126 cae Aes ae eaee aes 126 
TEOtal y ssicctvsccancesvesceceer ee aoe ea ee 4,736 787 54,744 54 62 3 12 60,398 





Combined Figures — Certificate Writers and Industrial Training Br. 
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Table A-4 — Licences Issued to Private Trade Schools 























Trade Schools Academies of Advanced Training 
Trad 
aS In Force In Force 
New Renewed December 31, New Renewed December 31, 
1964 1964 
Barb eieiiersercs-casvetecsvesssvecnceeevvscsocniecactseeser cies 4 4 aes 1 1 
VAP AV ESSE ee, sevcceecstansaaceowsecereesrotesetonsatees mn 23 23 ee 6 6 
YSN lecannprtry crete teen re coeeee ee ener coe 27 27 ABS 7 7 





Table A-5 — Revenues Derived from Fees 
























Gross Net 
Source Revenue Refunds Revenue 
Examinations and Certificates of Qualification 
IMOCOLE Vie DIClemRe Dare mireccotrcc cietre aioe co ei eccs coerce, casneeeee eres $209,072.50 SOS Gulp $208,485.35 
Barbermecanccte tects. aes 43,086.00 84.40 43,001.60 
Hairdresser 121),452520 867.99 120,584.21 
Electrician .... ies 7,020.00 se 7,020.00 
Plumber Ace we as 1,150.00 rate 1,150.00 
Reimigeration csc a 825.00 an 825.00 
Sheet Metal Worker .. 770.00 sis 770.00 
Watch Repairer .......... te 3,219.00 vans 3,219.00 
Other Trades Sirawaisereveeaietevoseveen: sine 540.00 30.00 510.00 
Private School Licenses 
Barber taience-cerieet Dents Saree cera Wee Ce CAG a SISUNTY sa0 C7 Fue vuNREEE SND CUNEAEPOHRNSS 25.00 rere 25.00 
LE EWEN RENIELES cee ase CRC CECOSNG HERDS BRODEoReet CHEETEOR PE Eo BOrERR AN TRE Tne CR 145.00 145.00 
Student Fees 
1 B25] 02) ak cern cr SOREL ORE Co nd DOCH OCAE CEECERCOT ERP ECE ETRE EE ee 75.00 nage 75.00 
EVAPOM CSSCIM ser csvescrserceces ete s eG Paakers iets bscesaeiees Sessa seis eteeeHCo we 975.00 ore 975.00 
IA PNENLICES MPM IVE ISHN GI OMmesstrerereroscesstcees-ccusescseosoieeeaests 9,660.00 40.00 9,620.00 
PL OLA] SROOS iecercsvescsteo series cposcaes os eeeees ese eee Teva eens o ROR TE 398,014.70 $1,609.54 $396,405.16 
Miscellameousmresntrret ce rcete irs mors tente eee ee eee aes 2,390.77 1,695.32 695.45 
POtAlMR ev CMU’ veeccccesrvtacnccsstscssrssoearsreiys reer ceen aces see earsacdenseatata ttre $400,405.47 $3,304.86 $397,100.61 
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Table A-6 — Report of Contracts of Apprenticeship 
in Trades without regulations 



































Registrations Cancellations Completions 
Active 

Dyce Tota Pani rott PapiME Tota 
Plant: Bricklawingii.c-tccccresavesersecatvasvevecs ares 3 2 1 
GCaDINeGU MAING F..cac.ccrersasuncuvecscheretvcrresse ff 39 al ET al 15 13 
Pant WECURICIAT voss-scucessecsavecencseaacssase 31 451 9 74 34 306 71 
Wield t ees occsecctcacese ate snvcsstanaccsonsorsesteuaveseunate 15 76 2 15 Js 34 27 
(Patterny Makin 9 ir ctvavcccassdsccsrasssptecsreseseee 19 60 2 14 4 25 rab 
Wii ch mer Betis oc.cecs-stecrsosevsrrtete nteeee 3 8 ar sees ra 4 4 
PPA EUSA Ticgsarpces ee cekcsctasitessactaveucnuccevonceroe 7 31 edi 12 Reve 7 12 
Primtiney G..casccesees 27 67 3 2; sence 12 43 
Tool & Die Making ... eae 400 844 15 92 42 217 535 
Machinist, .c.ceucssoss = 109 526 17 pee 18 213 191 
Gas Fitting .... 3 Sees 3 
Stone Cutting . ie es 2 ate 2 ene Ae sae; 
BAK OT Moss cccsalusecctcssncnsctesses ee 1 2 sags wees ests aes 2 
Ships Joiner .............. ee aa b er 3 it 4 
Boats Buildin ge eases tee ee 1 4 1 2 i il! 
MiOUIGING a ccecscsctser seater tere meee 3 34 1 15 1 9 10 
Purniture: Winishing cs crceeccne. Gece We i] il 
Automotive Machinist ........scscccssssseees 5 42 3 ify! 2 ZA 10 
Painting & Decorating .icccesssscceseees 1 eee 1 
SITUS SIS beats ecueetcccer teen erat 2 Lae 2 Beka 
DSN MEA iNLIN Seecsretcs ste retinencnenceciatteres 1 if iI 35 1 3 
Marine Motor Mechanic .....cccsccsceeceee 3 1 3 <e5e sae 
Core:Maker = .nccsstreacn 1 8 1 6 at 
Brass Finisher .. 4 3 1 
Coppersmuthr acca cecsciencictsricnernetincs Bae 15 7 8 sea 
Armature Winding & Motor Repair .. 11 72 72 24 2 35 13 
Pyrometricianwecsscc eee. kites 1 aie 1 wees ane) ane 
Marble & Tile Setting .... i 1 2 1 4 it 
Marine Steelworker ........... eae 2 1 1 
Diesel Service Mechanic .....cecccecesceeee H 1g iL 9 4 
Photo mbm ersay ino yecscceectesctevesutasteees 2; 7 4 1 7 
Woodworlksinlgiensercstereccsnoner cera eres 6 228 1 85 3 135 8 
SV OWOMOrU Risers etic eee oe 1 6 i at 3 
Ornamental Blacksmith ......ccccsescscssesee 5 3 2 eee 
Mea there arerceecr ee te oe 13 280 4 55 9 171 54 
Glove Cutting. 2 eens 2 
Canvas Goods . 2 7s 
Compository ae cee eee 3 3 axes 
Automobile & Tractor Mechanic 1 2 il 1 
PinerBubteriees <.,csatecerseoe eee a 7 69 9 20 6 25 24 
Glass Bevelling ............ Re Deve 1 1 rae 
Dressmaking  ....0.....00. “ ies 3 i 1 1 
Plant Sheet Metal * td 39 o S$ 27 9 
Blantablombereess nes “s es 25 2 22 1 
PlanteGarpenterstcanc eee 1 12 1 9 2 
Plant Painter & Decorator veecccsccscsssese coe 5 Bde 5 
Assistant Dyer (Hosiery) ...cccccccsccscee see 2 73 a8 
Journeyman Machine Adjustor .......... cies 3 1 iz Tee 
Instrument & Toolmaker ceececccccccsecceee nite 51 1 3 34 16 
Refrigeration & Air Conditioning .... Sues 5 2 3 
Process Instrument Mechanic ............ ats 34 6 2 28 
Sheet Metal Fabricator 1 8 ease 5 3 
Elevator Mfg. Mechanic . 1 il 
Metalsmithies cert eee ates 1 il mses 
Electric Winding & Maintenance ...... 2 15 2 10 3 
Pulp & Paper Technician re 16 Sus 4 ie 
Plateworkes soc sancti siee 9 1 2 5 2 
BlectricwArcu Welderm ese 1 1 its 
Soa Drattingw,..cee ren eee 5 201 acne 31 7 157 13 
ShilpeWitherm ssa see ee eee 1 9 BE 3 3 3 
Millwright Fee nctucor sce cee eee nc 47 153 31 12 37 85 
Boilermakeracs- tan ass 9 2 1 5 2 
Tocl*Desieners a ace= ae eee ones 4 3 1 
Automatic Screw Machine Set-Up .... 4 9 
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Table A-6 — Report of Contracts of Apprenticeship 
in Trades without regulations 


































Registrations Cancellations Completions 
‘ ‘ Active 
PE Tot) Pe gest PERE Tosa 
Instrument Repairman .......cceeceeseeeee 3 55 Eats 9 4 34 12 
Plant Steamfitting ........ spi ccdeswovadeaieteace 2 14 iene) 3 5 6 
Stokes & Smith Mechanic .............ceeee Bets 1 ites wavs Ht eee 
Elect. Apparatus Repair Electrician ee 16 aes 4 8 4 
BRIA CHSC accascessssexesstvcccasteo ee cicenneessucenes aes 4 2 2 
Steam Power House Mech. .............00008 8 — 6 2 
FROUME YMA “sssvcescvarccevsnescuspessvsccervacsstecese aise 2 1 Bay 1 on 
Electronic Instrument Mechanic 3 8 2 1 2 4 
Instrument Fitter ... ae 2 2 ae es 
Mechanical Fitter ... i 9 il 1 5 3 
SOCK TING) seccecacaccesserencaxstevcureneseovavesanrevs fase 10 33 2 6 1 
BrOT WOK ED essccssexscaccussccsctccsscaceocvocsvceccess 3 12 4 4 4 
Industrial Instrumentation .............. 2 veces 2 
Prod. Methods & Administration ...... 9 1 9 
Stationary Engineering ......cecseeseeeee 1 ore 1 
Chair Frame Maker 1 1 
Textile Hosier Knitting 
Machines AGdjUStOY <.....ccscosssrssesccesserss 8 3 5 Mise 
Oil Burner Mechanic’ iicicc-cossosssssesegessese 3 4 1 3 
MDS EUS C CEI ccrccccecavcssivcantacncussessssusavascescenes 1 i 
Metallurgical Technician ...........ccccceeeees 2 1 1 
Sewing Machine Mechanic 1 nECh 1 
Blectro=-Elatine: Perscscestssecsnscscens 2 1 1 rea 
Structural Steel Mechanic ... 1 i 74 1 4 
PRISON cacncstarsussetecainsstuanctpseseocevass 1 3 if dene ia 
Machine Tool Rebuilding .. 1 1 
Electrical Technicians  .......scccsssssscseee 3 3 
ANItOPRAGIACON REDAIT scccsecoccsvevsearoosaan09 dl! vise 1 = 
Electronic Repairman. ......cccccccsceceeseesees 7 22 asce 2 3 19 
Foundry Lab Technician. .....:ccss0ccss2 1 1 
Fur Cutter 1 1 aes 
Horticulture ... 2 vest 1 1 1 
Watchmaker ... Uf 26 6 10 1 1 15 
COOKE oot senses raurascoeonarascdecesssuenasossessanceiisa 90 184 16 24 8 ro 149 
PROVE UISION! (eetesscccsssecrccensiesrsreatosnsh sascivvesecss 10 12 eee ese 12 
Heayy Duty Repairer cacccecetesecccesseesevs ose 12 17 3 3} 14 
Bleetrician (LINEMAN) o..cccscccccsccssosssese cM 3 dive 3 
Electrician (Shop) ............ 2 8 3 5 
Gunsmithing ...csccectesceess TRG sdvOrGeedtcanenivinave 1 Z 2 
Electrician (Wireman) ......ccccccccseeseseees 4 6 6 
MEAG RO STAD NOL ae cose sacs cateese serecsuess evoscssdvcieen 3 4 Aree 4 
Power House Operator <....cccsccscessscceses 4 8 1: 1 2 3 4 
Pool Cutter sGrinder .....cccsascsssconcecesss 1 1 1 
Wi holsterya iss. cisssnccesdecsovevcsecoscsecsiesessacsece 6 6 6 
Toolmaker 15 15 1 1 14 
Maintenance Mechanic 4 4 4 
Butcher aie. sasccevsanee os sattecnsteesetins 2 2 2 
Industrial Office Technician 7 7 ff 
Camera (OMSCE) acsasceseserseoctercessearceeces i 1 Hi 
SLOUICO NW OVKEE ca cescnsts cysts ccsnscescerennesscushe 5 5 5 
Barra Mechamic jeecceccascescccscvscscacoesesdecevenue 1 1 1 
Ornamental Plasterer ......ccccscsssessrcsees 1 1 1 
GRAIG LTOLAL on csascssisncesasspastoervescasece 948 4,108 111 789 178 1,790 1,529 


B— Ontario Labour Relations Board 
Table B-1 — Summary of Cases Dealt with, Fiscal Year 1964-65 




















Caseload Case Disposed of 
Cases 
. se Meise Cases Pending 
Mes SES ae Filed tad With- March 31, 
aor ae ase Total Granted Dismissed Re Total 1965 
1963-64 1964-65 
Certification of Bargaining Agents .......... 781 946 1,024 660 165 87 912 112 
Declaration of Termination of 
Bareamman ge rureiiisiesestescceracre screens 8 109 iO 52 54 4 110 ff 
Declaration of Status of Successor Trade 
Uimionsorebimniploy.er esnsscnserisseteecctscete 2 lay! 14 5 4 ates % 5 
ConeiliationgService-nccecsncccsessectsesesnesvtaneeeere 93 596 689 634 24 30 688 1 
Declaration that Strike or Lockout 
irubeuve fun] ier wtetersseeteastatccsseechesse crescarsceeanes Ses 4t 41 12 7 a 41 
Consent Lowerosecuteearssearesretertee tee 3 68 71 13 15 41 70 1 
Complaint of Unfair Practice in 
rip lOyIMenit weavers svestccene-cctee nicer etter ee 24 159 183 barb rene Aare 167 16 
Addition of No-Strike or No-Lockout 
Clause to Collective Agreement 
(SECH ORS SCZ) ececcevscn teen teste ee ee eee neeo 1 1 wees ey see 1 
Modification of Arbitration Provision in 
Collective Agreement (section 34(3)) .. aa 2 2 deve ane axe 1 al 
Operation of Collective Agreement 
(Sections34 (5s ee eer eee ee eee 1 3 4 Bec awa = 4 
Early Termination of Collective 
Agreement (section 39(3)) ceccccccccccsessecee paas 5 5 Fer era aaee 5 
Trade Union Financial Statement 
(Secon 63) gene acre en cece eee ae 3 3 mee aes pre 3 
Review of Interim Order of 
Jurisdictional Disputes Commission 
(SECEIOM IGG (Gi) leet meee ny ean eee FRED 1 1 se nite eee 1 
Question of Whether Person Is 
Employee (section 79(2)) ceccccscsscsseseseese 5 12 17 10 7 
Reference of Questions in Conciliation 
Application (section TRUE) ipecnaaeyhaeerear PAS 27 4 23 
ARO pe enrracceeranant eae ee 2151 1,984 2,199 sis eo Ene 2,026 173 
1Revised. 
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C — Conciliation Services 


Table C-1 — Appointments of Conciliation Officers to Effect Collective 
Agreements and Appointments disposed of by Conciliation Officers under 
the Labour Relations Act 1965 














Employees Employers 
Appointments Disputes Directly Directly 
Involved Involved 
Appointment of Conciliation Officers: 
DUT IUTT GAPE C Dinsrace menu teaace vecercscncvancstercsenoetacvesszeceseaccess 1,411 1,092 194,950 1,411 
Carried over from 964: escescsrctsstae-svecencevaccsetensines 144 133 23,200 144 
TRO tal) crsues. cccvarencces svcsasnsnnatcvsacesstesesuenveasvaseuseactesestas 1,555 1,225 218,150 1,555 
Appointments Disposed of by Conciliation 
Officers: 
Collective agreements effected ............00.- ness 546 491 58,380 546 
Conciliation Boards to be established aces 480 384 124,770 480 
Conciliation Boards not to be established ........ 290 153 13,870 290 
DSO gic cecen acc cvavus cas vests as ccoees cost tise tc scns opvesesesesseeacces 8 8 110 8 
MRO GAU MR crsceceeccccctevteceacutexecsersvavvapetesccmvessatntectesiacveavors 1,324 1,036 197,130 1,324 
Appointments Undisposed of at March 31, 1965 231 189 21,020 231 





Table C-2 — Establishment and Operation of Conciliation Boards Under 
the Labour Relations Act 1965 


























Employees Employers 
Disputes Directly Directly 
Involved Involved 
Establishment of Conciliation Boards 
Disputes Referred: 
DU Cte cs eetancs ce rcteeeesncs dens abanvaparcbcne an cccsclsceecdctove meveree Geetersnesenueaneens 384 124,770 480 
CarriedZoverniir orig lOGdur wrecrerctree sete: csesecerccsttccs eeesretiatrrsicersor ie eeeeies 24 2,300 Pah 
PL Ober fee scevncccvece ste cant inctstersbctucsaeevasesusrasceasvteeiavecdereisscasvesiisevaccacssseekacrdacacse 408 127,070 507 
Disputes Disposed of: 
Collective Agreements effected with further assistance of 
conciliation officers before boards established ......ccccceccseeeeeeee 42 11,120 58 
Mapsed before boards: established) ccvcsscsssssccsnccsorsecvececevesseceesvisnasecsvans 1 70 1 
IBOATASTESta li SWE Wr secsieeccecesccarecoresise cs oe sav ess isueencsuatensteaoen cones sctcacschseote 350 109,860 413 
A Ota ececac crcescecctodusdocsuneessncecsssansavavesciernsstencencaicusporeseesseveastdveaneoveswavenenctat 393 121,050 472 
Dispucves: inv Locesseats Viarchine La O Goieceeoncsrascsacssssccccaseeascartaccesortsasese 15 6,020 35 
Operation of Conciliation Boards 
Disputes where boards established 
Pari Oe OGD. ceces tees ecoctencse- nosenadisenciactcsasncencesensbacseentens coctespnaeserecstecesaes sas 350 109,860 413 
PPO GOOG ac orrevaccsnccconcscnsacuensesstercnuscencunenccransiscestesseeeonscoveseracestrasnets Ne 12,600 85 
PR Cree raccey cere otras cacice Ste ccnatancttcncstestensssseniccccavonsvapessstsvastavectevasccsccctanvebes 422 122,460 498 
Disputes Disposed of: 
Agreements directly effected 165 24,010 192 
ASTCCINEN TSA Ob ICC CLOM rencasnercuresuvanteercneheacossheseoassaestfusuncesaesesscetedeuir == 181 84,300 216 
ME OLA cceetcasetestectoanseasvecertccaiescerienssasuassurescsranuoauecsetssearerccvsonedsnesanricccssssrads 346 108,310 408 
Disputes undisposed of at March 31, 1965 ............c.ccscsscccossscesssetseeens 76 14,150 90 








*Note: Boards are in the process of being established while the procedures under section 16 of the Act are being 
complied with. This section provides for the appointment of the members and chairman of a board and is 
administered from the Office of the Deputy Minister. A board is deemed to have been established when its members 
have been appointed and notice of their names has been given to the parties. 
ES 
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D — Industrial Safety Branch 


Table D-1 — Industrial Accidents by Cause, Industry and Sex 





Cause 












































ok 
5 8 = 
a = 
g VIB ane eran 
me om exc Le & 
1 All hand tools including portable powered 81 als, ai SBE Se 8 
Bie Wroodsworlsimgt accccicnccasssrstcesesensactecccuioassgues eckees it 3 ote RES cre 
3 Metal Working except punch presses .....:.0000 ssse eee Be ate) Penteu etnretoe 
AT Pim ch Sp TresSesiicescecece, cpeccesectcvheruchevdeccccereelamtarnes) |) esta) eaes 4 5 : ae Foes 
5 Other machinery 138) 38-49" (640° 85. Lis24 
6 Gears, belts, pulleys, shafting, ete. .......... ee 1 1 Woe We ai ee 
7 Handled by fellow workmen a oO 218 6 ae 1 
BS Handled, Dy vita iin ose cxeaiccessrseacersssnersuwanees 498 22.145 77 146 11 14 
9 Falling from stockpiles or loads. ........0000 120; <4 38> Th °36 2-3 
LO Nails amd) Spiess sea: jncorneeees conse Ti ok i 2 S enone 
11 Thrown by tools Lee irae mca un came Neare ees Tose 
12 Lhrowin by: machinery stesso snkeceenteeeeer ones Cy al 9 ite He eee 
TS “Matenals mesCs2.casessscsenscceastes ae Oe ea ARS FO et! 
14 Elevators, hoists and cranes .......ccccccceescssee Ges eee AS nes SF ee ce 
15 Belts, sprocket, chain and other conveyors Sa 1 4 4 eee nee 
16 Hooks, chains, slings and cables ............0. 9 3 1 Siessee iaee 
17. Automobiles and trucks .............. Se axes 1 Line 
18 Lift trucks, loadmobiles, mise. ... 163 5 
NO* Rea wht ayia cmesteeycte kee rose tccecnteee een urea rages Men Wee ae Sauk bese 
20 Hand trucks, wheelbarrows, ete. alain aa 10 4 
21 Fires, except gas or VApOuUr ....:ccsces lig. ae 
22a HIPes ee aSuOme GAD OUN ners eee een, ace a ees See 
23 Hot vapours, gases or liquids .. punt eee 4 2 
24 Hot-solidtobyectsy=.s- 5 ee ee eee aed 5 
207 Cold andiotherin. se csess oe cee ree es Lainie ree Wai Reenyne eee 
26 Gas bree moe 
YAP i) DUES) Ha beeen eM ame Se ean nets ie alee eee ee AT ed 1 
25. ‘Gasoline onl, chemicals se ceeeece ceed eee 
29 Boilers, pressure vessels and pipes Se er 
30 High explosives, fire arms and n.e.¢. vee ee eee Petre 
31 Acids, alkalis and similar chemicals .......... eh 1 3 
32 MEDUSES! (SMICOSIS, CLG) mere ce eee A oc LAG SOAS Bitrate pe 
33 Poisonous gases, or lack of oxygen QP eee ee ee 
34 Tonizing radiations t.c.cce ace trey ee ee ee 
35 Welding flashes ............. ils agdee ainda. Seats ret 
36 Industrial diseases, n.e.c. chy, MIE = ANG) 9 Gul: 
Si.» WNECULICTOy ay mie eer 3 1 1 Bi Meee y aces 
38 Rough ground or floor we. Sie ce- 1 2 653 1 
39 Slippery surfaces ........ PAN rey CP bi lie. a Ieia ae Ic 
AUP ON bat DBL Oe Fa aeer cuten a Pk ok crs obese eoeee Pee et as tae Zoe 5 4 ee Od 
41” vLadders.andstainseccs eee Oe ee, Simmer ks 5 10 4 4 
42 Platforms, ramps and stationary vehicles 68 . A Ph Ghia a) 
43° scaffolds cnd.stacines) 0 rete Lee. Si saz! 0 PAARS DR 6 ee 
Ad Stock piles ani lOAdSe acre eee ee ee Be 3} al 1 DS) ls 
45 Buildings or other structures .. i neces ees ra ae 
pA eee Sl ONCE Oba a8 Sonat cer en ei MN as ere sual a pe! vk eh ole 
4 WElying particles: +. nee eee ests 9 5 Ou iseey aces 
48 Infection, n.e.c. .... 48 1 3 fl Darter tee 
49 Over-exertion, n.e.c. ... PN Seria Ry eet we I 
50 Jammed between articles .... cn 8 eR et PA Ey 
ol, .Miscellancouswi tse eee ee Mee HE BEY By aay Ge 7 
Total 
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Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 
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Primary Metal 


Metal Fabricating (except machinery 
and transportation equipment) 


Machinery 


Transportation Equipment 


Electrical Products 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products 





Petroleum and Coal Products 


1,936 64 462 295 567 65 80 602 419 774 213 1,865 2,241 1,422 2,565 1,352 815 56 
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Table D-1 (cont.) 


TE Community, Business and 


Personal Service 


Motion Picture and Recreational Services 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing Incidental 
Electric Power, Gas and Water Utilities 


g 
g I rs 
c o£ Save cs g 
a = oe * 2 To} 
aye dite ears = 
Ly & Ps Oe |e Bc x 
SS iS = =) Co) & N oO 
O 225 F § seas & § 
tee 2 ea c= eae tee SS 
a. es s 5 5 . LP eo ee 
os f= u a3) 5 < os . 5 5 Ss = oe, 
Ro pe tenn Om cs g es ey es 
2 DG Re PE os «= 2 F SS @ 5 
ete eee 8 oe § € 5 84 . 32 
Gl bs Sa Sr 32) pee nay | fe ekg ere oo 
if ov Ae 3 10 99 1 
2 11 Sa 4 6 1 
Delos ¢ 2a 9 1 
20 1 2 OE ee ee Ne Mat Mey he 
20 67 de BY 6 SO te ae ieee kh LO 
2 65 2 mre 1 5 
Rp OR hy Niece ae 8 29 a 
98 82 DE TR, Se nk GIRS IS 2 2 eet 
10. 25 ie BB TT ah 2 
Sales Tes se 21 
il yee Dee oil 1 4 
TAS 8 i, 4 5 
6 10 atl oe 1 19 86 yal 
hn Amit Ae eo 5 ee 1 
fe eet Ns 3 16 
on Dal 3 5 
eee gee 1 6 
(Galea ya 7 20 2 
1 1 1 x 
4 2 es ae 1. as 20 1 
a 8 Hee we 1 1 
het fie lene 5 
10 9 3 1 14 1 
1 5 4 
1 a 3 
1 2 al 1 
2 1 1 
8 5 1 1 5 1 
2 2 1 
ial 1 5 1 
5a 8 i She 1 5 1 
ee, tell i at Looe Want 2 
3 8 ee et a lh eG 14 
23 itaenl eee To) 45) 4 pale 3 5 
ee nt eetl pl eee ls eo 42 2 
HM i Si yaa, HS 93 1 2 
6 22 6) 29) 7 i 38 ik 
fe te al i 4 
CY alee it BB ave 2 9 1 
2 2 [vg nee al 1 3 
Geet Da 5 yl 
ty y= gam al 6 11 the y @ 
Jus 3 65 1 
S46 9. 8. 6 1 21 Bau wall 1 
23 29 SB ot 2 26 165 1 6 


292 375 6 123 269 68 6 23 415 1,800 3 8 3 ww. as 6 65 
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2 6 
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2 9 
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1 13 
6 
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1 2 
2 18 


26 105 
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S 
3 
& = Ss 
a = 
ee 
cs oO 3) 
2) a PZ 
554 47 
248 14 
393 35 
276 67 
1,099 PApT 
130 we 
290 46 
2 5,372 682 
1,550 130 
132 6 
St 1 
310 28 
882 106 
84 
149 14 
140 1 
41 
234 8 
8 
160 15 
43 1 
53 ines 
300 20 
105 12 
31 in 
13 
3 
8 
6 
vas 6 ABD 
1 133 18 
17 2 
36 8 
32 
193 62 
58 3 
266 av 
1,174 221 
267 59 
511 100 
510 19 
86 i] 
133 1 
36 7 
271 ik 
360 29 
259 65 
10 1 
864 40 


5 195391 25370 
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Table D-2 — Report of number of Inspections by Industry, 1965 
(Tables D-2 to D-2B are based on reports of Inspections.) 


ep ld a ae 


Inspections (1) 
ne E  eeeeeee——E——E—————EEEeeeeeeee 
The Industrial Safety 
































Act, 1964 3 
3s 3 3) x o 
o 5 > = < g % 
<x Cy = o) S| a 
2. wg S an “bo 2 Total 
Industry First Subse- & os Ss = & ae Total Inspec- 
Inspec- ;UE2t Total g 2 eee 20 38 tions 
LSPS Inspec- s ae s E Ss aan 
tions ‘tions 5 nee $ E = uo 
A ee a 3, 38 
° 13) R=} a5 Kon) 
a) nS 82° SS One ae 
Manufacturing oiccccsssccscscccssseeesereeees 13,539 8,695 22,234 i 46 1 24 Ze ceases 74 22,308 
Food and beverages wesc GD ALAOEL  SEGOS) ota: 12 seen Bi eswencel e sseeee 20 3,683 
Tobacco products .... 22 24 AG Sieve  esvunels Doeteveril | casesscs) | Geravsece MUM Uecsccce mm Tossece 46 
Rubber products 1a 122 CANS cco cones caer eres 295 
Leather products .... wae 258 208 AGGy Macca gees-caul ge cesses A are Se 1 467 
Deter cencocodcsertesenee tern aimatrdaaixcens 385 356 ANN Mes ree eeend. alls er es 3 8 ae 4 745 
Knitting mills 130 152 RSVR = Ceiredy WE EN Nera Gh 9 ayeto. | eee esecen 282 
Clothing : G20 DDI ISIS) Meas Monae terse 1. OM ee Me aes ee 
Wood products en) 2058 ASG e494 ese So Glewses) | psc; Mieearess aseets 3 1,497 
Furniture and fixtures ............. 593 ATI 150045 ieeecer tele Be oe caer Ee deco 9 1,013 
Paper and allied industries ...... 281 302 BXelsy  Aertioe = Giceat)  chterc Ne  yroren = teres il 584 
Printing, publishing and allied 

ATIC USEIICS vsaccscsccescvssucceevcoccdvadseres 966 449 1,415 il Sua de isreas Vi nierscac: pe secs 5 1,420 
Primary metal 301 402 TOS ewe | Piceikeme Georeh nl “iocttee Getetvetcdl UE tearcstee ue oteses 703 
Metal fabricating (except 

mach, & trans. equip.) ......6 DO Slew A043 539 Lecce Pe ewcdy yy eenstee | PRE eerees 2 3,393 
Machinery (except electrical 

IMACHINEVY,)) “vecccccevsasencenneveccce See 552 320 Sy aces setzeren WM eect) Unisceres, aul apezcis an Benes sr mm ace eats 872 
Transportation equipment a5 441 436 Ouse eerces 5 Gaede tN car = Ranh 6 883 
Blectrical products. ......cc<.scccessevses 560 Goon lus eres ey Sickes | Leo Nee Ones 2 1,215 
Non-metallic mineral products 584 253 SS pos Sey eet cciee Un Meese 3 840 
Petroleum and coal products .... 258 53 SED lhe Losec ria piney cm eee toes Meco 8 ectecce 311 
Chemical and Chemical 

PLO WES: cee detcaccscaascucrestsoveveewacvens 650 AO OeeL 05 Oi cecers fy Gcayse. |) erste) | Peescccse | teeeses 7 1,057 
Miscellaneous manufacturing .. 987 TSO mel cas recess 1 1 Sih Meese Bec ce 5 1,727 
Miscellaneous mfg. incidental 2 

EO OCW 1G y cartcvsossssusccvarecanteass 109 ily 26. sciscs I eats gS  ervete = © Meant 5 131 

Construchrons psc ccccoseeroue cree ceesees 1,055 LSA 1 5239) eeccs An ayeaeess 3: ew Oh. d 44 1,283 
Transportation, Storage & 

Communication “....c.s0s0012000 2 961 24815209." > x... Bie eenave 5 1 oes 14 1,223 
IERASMOILATION. mateenceessene steer ecetees ee 631 120 {hon er Sie access AO Wea | cose 13 764 
Storage (including grain 

ClEV AUTOS) iecevecsee nose seseeresssensues 219 119 Ditech eee Matin LO Be efezs 1 339 
Communication ieee cee 111 9 U209 Wee cacce ga Mevezccieseees; | yetecnciMmNeececcuan IECaccc cM itece oes 120 

Wrablre SU tie sic ccccvsscseceseseesvasesncctes 158 29 USFS eeccrtho a aeuetam Dean | olsvare teal uteeee aa MES ta eee 187 
DE ACC. oeekcrs reste neeneoee tenes tens meneeack 18,287 3,150 21,437 4 58 1 49 1 1 114 «21,551 
Wholesale tradesccrrcamisecrervees 3,9 0Sr LG OSotNED, OOo meres Wil sche 5 PO Wires 13 5,016 
Retail trade 4 bl 1 AAS Ete 1 101 16,535 
Finance, Insurance & Real Estate 294 69 363. ~sacen Fy Paerces Bi Vatu) etaces ra 370 
SOLViCe Stoners coetirsetecee eens reiecete eae 5,929 1,152 7,081 2 90 4 83 be ae tre 180 7,261 
Education and related service .. 34 5 39) hiss eles O | Soak oe Mein 1h eee hee sakes 39 
Health and welfare service ...... 174 19 L939 Bens Se 20RD Wis 5 198 
Religious organizations .......... 3 1 ASW Meera Viseucse users, | Mehesti eset) Mitvesste Mets 4 
Recreation SELVICER ee corns 146 36 NUEVAS acer SIP ees 1 ee Bee 9 191 
Business service Sap econ reereecere 145 37 182) Seer. BN. Steers pn rat ae Aor: 9 191 
Personal SELVICE serssssess, ~ 4,905 961 5,866 2 13) 4 75 1 155 6,021 
Miscellaneous service v.eccecccee 522 93 GID” Ween LPO) ee Ue St Bees 2 617 
Public Administration and 
Defences etree 173 51 24 as Sap ae 2 1a Pe 6 230 
Unspecified or Undefined .............. i yf 4 Dein ee 2908 hss ai 1 eas 37 58 
Lota lise ce eae ct 40,413 13,582 53,995 % 280 6 175 2 1 476 54,471 





L pccrena made with respect to the enforcement of the Acts and Regulations administered by The Department 
of Labour. 
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Table D-2a — Directions of Inspectors to Employers under 


The Industrial Safety Act 
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(1) suonseiig jo syoalqng 


for the protection of the health and safety of employees or any persons in a factory, shop or 


ions given 


office building. 


Direct 


i 
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Table D-2b — Distribution of Employees in Industry 




























Industry Male Female Eapuaee 

Mania ctu rbtig  cisss.cssceveeccoceve Risrcasscveee cusentaen sscevocusentavocesoiceneucetiamrent 483,613 171,735 655,348 
Food and. beverages: cecccosscssssees ae accanchine 50,845 27,057 77,902 
Tobacco products ...... re 3,011 2,567 5,578 
RIP Der uD LOG UCESuncernsctreresc tee cececseenessemk erentorteanccocaueveccetusomerane tsetse 13,575 3,050 16,625 
Leather products) cevcssecsnscssscssess elena aetnetior weet ise cnemenMeninotecee 8,085 7,743 15,828 
PMERUIIGy <-orreescccaceteascooenaraminceneceee daaeasuwsesevdeiaue ue anloustetoesets wiaate rancies 12,878 10,182 23,060 
Renie Cie srl Speer eee eater on Ce eas at meee ee eee ies 2,683 6,126 8,809 
Gta tra aes orcas vance eias sence caetecep sue -eoa ess ava eanene stouaneeenc ohn dat woeurbecenceene 7,385 18,013 25,348 
WiOOdIDrOdUCES .wrecctrtecsetkesccuncscesceeee eee Cntr eeeceoteeeetareatecetteen 14,618 1,928 16,546 
Furniture and fixtures ......... 11,765 2,643 14,408 
Paperland allied imdustries sss. :csscciecsesessocessstees catas 32,663 6,789 39,452 
Printing, publishing and allied industries ......c....csssecssesseeee 20,271 9,502 29,773 
Pra yey, NECA sraecesszecserecsasctan testes ceaseests taccotestennsenwveretsaevaedeeceernees 46,609 2,153 49,362 
Metal fabricating (except mach. & trans. equip.) ... aeons 53,194 9,686 62,880 
Machinery (except electrical Machinery) ......ccccccseseseseseceeseces 35,751 5,156 40,907 
Transportatiom seqQuUiprnemt, ve.c- ves anevoecassetcas cosserssces vara aeesstesestereenes 59,492 8,857 68,349 
BN ECEICS I onOUU CUS. we, sccee cokes e acon ee coe coeeoe Tae Rea ene rea eeeaeee 46,792 24,209 71,001 
Non-metallic mineral products .. a 16,585 2,659 19,244 
Petroleum and coal products: 4c ere 4,997 268 5,265 
Ghemical and chemical! products eiccerccecsstee ss testieseeeeetes 23,082 8,021 31,103 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ......cccccsccesscesseee 185225 14,288 32,513 
Miscellaneous mfg. incidental to other ind. ila iy 238 1,395 
Construction ici Ree re eee ee ee 13,303 939 14,242 
Transportation, Storage and Communication ..........ccc00cccc0000 21,252 3,252 24,504 
PEransportabion: aveenseiccnet eee ire ee 15,934 1,228 U7,262 
Storage (including grain elevators) .... 3,077 325 3,402 
Comimiuintveationis racer tect orcs tees ee ee ee ee 2,241 1,699 3,940 
Buble wUOtwWities” 2.4 sevcacesccesset er oecees eee eet ee 3,609 490 4,099 
TER AMO yeas ceees Danccscaasreiieseanneine eee eos Ee 108,026 64,384 172,410 
Wiholesalestrad eines ntsc tcia ists areas 36,501 10,780 47,281 
Reta trader ca eras wesc toc noesnd ween ee ee ee F1,625 53,604 125,129 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate ......c.ccccccccccsscsscsssscseescesesceee 1,085 1,132 2,217 
SOR WACO Fev isceceriee te eee estos ere COT ty IEE 16,935 24,984 41,919 
Education andurelated servicenuas ne ee 280 24 304 
Healtheand welfare iservicce. eae ee 1,193 = 2.202 3,395 
Religious organizations ......cccccccscccsssscscssseseee nua 9 28 37 
Recreation’ service eee ecne ce eee Sie ee ee 725 187 912 
Business servicey sine ie re ee ee 1,401 657 2,058 
Personal ‘servicegenctec ace ees Pe ee 10,971 21,061 32,0382 
Miscellaneous {service’s see eee ee ee 2,356 825 3,181 
Public Administration and Defence .o..c.ccccccccsccccssscssscscseecscsceceee 4,183 444 4,627 
Unspecified or Undefined sae actince eee 45 14 59 


sarcosves=sosemnvuysasscanavidsctrasnsampsnssenansveran cee tseieeeenieerr eee rT Ree Te 652,051 267,374 919,425 


a ee ee eee 


Table D-3 — Permits issued for the employment of Homeworkers, by Industry 


Registration of certificates issued to new firms under Section 17 of the 
Industrial Safety Act, 1964 during the fiscal year ending March 31, 1965 





Industry 





WU array fave Curr oe race ccetecc ccc se tock ce ccaseucvocs reed sesveusc coven ttata-seesvascencstcovassce 


HI OOAWATIGA MDE VETS OS mes tecres cesses csecerecvacerets ak issvecatsuchoicen atteee sears 


Tobacco 


Rubber products ...... 
Leather products ... 
Textile .. 


Knitting 
Clothing 


products: .... 


AQUI Sie yeseseoenns stece ee nocoseat neue cee es seucna vices ease nce wenn Tecoseaveseces 


WiGodlepEOducts  .ccriccccse 


Furniture and fixtures 


Paper and allied Industries: ..........ccrsssssescses 


Printing, publishing and allied industries 


Primary 


TALS Caulk sews ace caae cc ted cs ava cussion Sonveeeseesscnadeveancoeresen csi vosacnenenaseee 


Metal fabricating (except mach. & trans. equip.) .......0.000+ 
Machinery (except electrical machinery) ......cc.cecc0 


TYSNSpPOTtAtioN: EQUIPMENE <cciscoccccsssacornocteree 
Electrical products ............ 


Non-metallic mineral products .. 







Petrolewna andGecoaili pr OO UCtS) c..acerseetecstscecncssctsstsseretecavavevevess seus 
Chemucalland chemicall products... desecccccnccsvsvcsscecesconsessvevanceane 
Miscellaneous: maritifactumine ocr. verctcasteeccevixaacgssiceneoeancccsnenstves 
Miscellaneous mfg. incidental to other ind. w.ccccecccccecseeseeeee 
GoOnStCU Chior rec castes cs corte cea ecescasncesctesvevsntveseucosueweesscesateostecsecriaetasees 
Transportation, Storage and Communication ............:::000000 
APUG ON GALLO TNtmmecs ones bas te aes occa Gecancutussoctetochvetvessussensacsesscccacoosnectexicevs 
Storage (including grain elevators) ‘ 
Corin CaCl Oma reine A crease ee cea sons loeines enue Cu auaatoce eet euoseos seneese Meee 
Ba Tie UGGS Pe cect oes eases iee beset aac chs se See anos du e000 iat cau tuaawesataeice te taon 
BE) Sosa nr rec rere Soc ce ace ret COCR BOER PP OERCE ee REECE rene ce cree 
IWihOles le sit rad Cipest tesa seescccvvccncs ssces sates sve scssevdecusaspuaesesispueporsens 
vebalut read euy- reece seen ys sropre xcs sues csagceeuest dius sineous-¢teecciniuaneecosasteeaaves 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate ..........ccccccccessesssesseseereseeeees 
SOT VA CO rca cecscccsvessceve eo noctowe eves es entc swale ssrauaet sueainos.ustewestneezsehessecsancenevouses 
Hducation anderel avedusery 1Ce .csrccsesscescoseastonsccasnvenccoseasaasennest 
Healthvand: welfare service ..,..csr-tcresstenssscesasescssey oe 
REM SLOUSHONSAMUZ ATION ascteconcccseccoreditasseveasvaveNssyentssbenscerersintencss 
IR@CREATION SS OLV CObetecc-tecson corner eave eects siononr sta ee panren ents isseess tosses 
Business service ...... 
IPETrSON GCLVACE ter scectnccetsnessevsiseovenss 
Miscellaneous SCY viGet tec cssssissavcrcscccstinessdsevsaccervartsreseseetsnpreceessees 
Public Administration and Defence .........c.ccccccsecceeesssseeeeessseees 
UWnspecifiedtora Umdetined teracanc.csscsscscsesccsssoverserescnnsscctscesacenstsse 
VE OA Mer ccceccnrereroes ch erecsteen ne eacaraeyuscenpisrart-tishacescaisasnecpeesaraecoess stetcone 
















Employers 
Permits 





Homeworkers 
Permits 


oeeeeeee 


Registration 
Certificates 


1,148 
113 


42 


43 


Table D-4 — Number and Estimated Values of Approved Plans of Buildings 





Industry 


Plans 
Approved 








Manwfacturing (Total (.ciccccccccscccsccnessssssransescsvevnsescsuacaeesatesscnevdevsnsacdeosiaseste 
Food ‘and Bey era wes: cicccscnccsccossiseazdenssich isevaentssenssdecesseveeauseat cevadnces eese ese 
"EODACCO! secveccsenscuextuenestvatecvscissccscadtasecevacsercsatdetussoius toedsueastascieccermneletesseauviets 
RUD DOM aide. cvasccovecas swoascssvaraosent coesseponvabanevoudce vevedocevevnvacastesistsevescuscanupuvuevesd 
Tat Or oes eeve reac ccs eco sect eoco ame y ete avaee ca wesuas ceumeeavaccuveceeo tas vua rome s TERE aSTeSOES 
TP@REMOS csc adiccavscseacacavevesseteoseuséctndaoncssue conenassocets toves daveudnades uoctacseosussiagnsavtaee 
Eemittini” Mills cei cccvs scaserenseatsancsocses vecoctsscavccacaup ooscscescasnevsectetseternserescmnes 
GTothiiny 4 ateres secsusavescecontveversvoucececheseeen snecaveosectorenesteenes oo evae aramneenaen esters 
IW GO i cocsscoxansvecagsessessnsace snenkdeneuneiecssusevaecsveccrissnaanssuddorecdhcsecctasevenvenctancsiees 


Paper and Allied Vin dust wiesinscacavccscesesscseorterseocsncace cesreaseceserseceevescomser 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries: <....cc.-.:-eseessecsececcasssescor 
Primary Metal svikvcaccenccovcestcsctesseresetessvatseysdsaceseseutenvavstenecrstersecwaoret 
Metal Ha bil cating: ccecccaresececctsscsscarstenevsncaccssadentaneedsccswes teens eens eaciecene 
Mia CHING ye ote, aceccucersusaccdarwalsscvasensdivoesnesascncact street nner asee ce Cree RTs 
Lransportacvions HQuUIpMe;n Gace mete eer ee everest eee ee 
Blectrical Products) i.c0.sccccrecsecccsness 

Non-Metallic Mineral Products . 








Miscellaneous WE ges, 055. ok ses corstecteceerer cece sees ate teeta ae eae 
GOS EW CEL ON ecco a saree asa caste eevee cen ROR Se as on Red cos eRe 


TPEAUSPOrtat lor caes.cccsescccersscoriteescusekerrato ee ee ee ee ee 
Transportation ... 
Storawer esc 


Trade 


Services to Business Management .....cee.cc.00:- 
Personal Services 22sec 
Miscellaneous Services ......ccccssssceseeceees 
Public Administration and Defence . 







te neeeeenenecsscoees 


Totals 


———_— 








Estimated 
Value of 
Buildings 


$ 


179,197,000 
15,352,300 
1,239,000 
3,401,000 
621,000 
3,856,800 
62,000 
443,000 
3,071,100 
1,691,800 
11,560,900 
6,983,500 
23,601,500 
17,008,500 
7,640,800 
34,487,400 
6,882,900 
5,075,200 
3,831,000 
19,362,600 
13,024,700 


26,350,200 


10,429,800 
4,695,300 
3,751,500 
1,983,000 


11,341,000 


36,141,500 
12,477,200 
23,664,300 


75,757,200 


59,143,700 
1,754,000 
1,459,000 
133,000 
396,000 
2,174,000 
3,167,700 
6,724,500 

43,335,500 


398,360,400 


Percentage 


oO 
Total Value 


% 


45.00 
3.85 
-31 
-86 
-16 
uli 
02 
Ali 
Bit 
-43 
2.90 
1.75 
5.93 
4.27 
1.92 
8.66 
1.73 
1.27 
-96 
4.86 
3.27 


6.62 


2.62 
1.18 
-94 
-50 


2.85 


9.06 
3.15 
5.91 


19.00 


14.85 


100.00 


E — Elevator Inspection Branch 
Table E-1 — Report of Number of Inspections of Elevating Devices 








: eee Annual Inspections After New Major Miscel- 
Heveun Device — —— Insurer’s Instal- Altera- laneous TOTAL 
8 Hirst Repeat Total Inspection lations tions Inspections 
Elevator: 
IPASSEN GOT veczcescsccaratuses ses 1,740 207 1,947 38 516 36 296 2,833 
HP Passenger 5 .ccccsc.cus6 88 4 92 1 14 phn 4 111 
PUT OTS Gin cocccecoeteessscovsvesscess 1,958 55 2,013 107 60 14 323 2,517 
IPS Breig ht, cccsssessesccesses 25 1 26 1 wine hee 12 39 
Dumb-Waiter: 

laps cA eccsiccsvessscscosscessescos 488 22 510 17 50 6 59 642 
EP Class Act, ccccsssecsesses 15 15 1 5 21 
ClASS TB iicccsscevsssccssesenssssss 72 1 73 1 3 1 33 111 
HP Class cB ccc 6 6 2 8 
Escalator — One .... 44 44 2 11 2 59 
Escalator Series ............ 25 25 12 37 
Manlift (E.B.) cesses 47 4 51 2 6 re 7 66 
UnGlines Waitt. 3; pessccecsseessss 41 ces 41 so 3 vy 6 51 
Ski Tow (Rope) mescsecccses 102 1 103 nee 24 9 27 163 
DKis Lows (S31) iicccseresrte 44 6 50 Reve 13 8 71 
Ski Lifta(Chain)i..:.ccssss 12 5 17 nate 6 9 32 

OLA Pcrsecctscssseoeancstnccses 4,684 306 4,990 170 706 67 794 6,727 


There were 92 installations not under the Act. 





Table E-2 — Certificates of Competency Issued 


pa EE EESanE CI 
First Certificate 


Applicant Total Renewal Duplicate Total 
Without After 
Examination Examination 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 

TNS PECCOrS ac cccoecccecssteccssctrscccsrsvicaessuseanavases ses 1 1 15 case 16 

Persons other than inspectors ........... cave 1 1 59 60 
te ee ee 

Ota cevstescceiters ste teite eee cosnetarscincnstive 2 2 74 76 


44 


Table E-3 — Licences Granted, Suspended and Transferred 
Under the Elevators and Lifts Act 





Licences Granted 


















Type of Licence Licence 
Elevating Device Initial Renewal Duplicate Total Suspended _ Transferred 
Licence 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Elevator: 
IPASSEN GET) ccoresccccererccatecnctseos snesancacwssesese 520 4,887 20 5,427 see 304 
H.P. Passenger .. FA 9 124 Set 133 have 8 
Bineichtyeasccccctsess ae 58 4,469 3 4,530 eee 191 
EDaP ae Rreie at tere ctsconnctontentsscencentectes 1 22 seat 23 
Dumb-Waiter: 
(CPSs CAC eieetatee eresestccstecencencecersstsretes 47 1,075 Rite 1,122 a 8 
IGP Gla ssp Aw a essccsccaseescceeercouscsenncees Sse il eee 17 
Class OB a sscseesvse 3 105 108 5 
FCPS Class “Bi ieccccssscros < 8 8 
Escalator: 
Biscalator —— One) civsesesccsccsrcevevcosccccesone 2 123 125 i 
Escalator — SerieS .ecccsccccceseesssseeeees 2 40 42 
anil ft Resseccecscseescccectectrtsteucecoetatceseesacedttees 3 112 115 72 
Mnvel ime Wiht eevcccccscscocsarscsesccsevecceteccesnnecoste 1 34 35 
SISUUT OWT Gace ceecene sats coat cscp toss sacsurscaneceescctess 47 194 xe 241 Be 5 
Total, cocccasccassrcsccevestcvecctocxovsteweeeeicess 693 11,210 23 11,926 Nene 524 





Table E-4 — Drawings and Specifications of Elevating Devices Approved 





Drawings sub- Drawings sub- 
mitted and mitted prior to 
Elevating Device approved during April Ist and Total Total Additional Sets 


April 1, 1964 to approved during 
March 31, 1965 Fiscal Year 1964-65 





















Type New M/A New M/A New M/A New M/A 

IPASSENS ETS! Giisicaccsscecosoorecssenceresases 624 31 24 5 648 36 6384 
ER ESe AAS Seta cerscessaed. ssosccnnterenceccutee 6 Bese 1 7 7 
Breit ic cet ceasus seer tess cosecosanseverteiaes 15 8 3 3 78 11 89 
Class tA Dy Wis. estccntens cine scones 51 4 3 54 58 
H.P. Class A ... eae 
Class B D/W ... 3 1 o 1 4 
HP Class’ Bas. 
HscalatormOnemcnccctemacrences 51 51 51 
Scallatomm seri esuenascetstenccc eae: 8 8 
Miata ecco ertcercc eee ee if 2 3 3 
Unichin ealittincccsescsertecite rte nes 1 wee nee mine 1 act 1 
Skit Low (Giope)y rece af 20 13 seve base 20 13 33 
Ski Tow (J. & T. Bar) ..... Ss Ny ae 1 eis 18 ee 18 
so) tld brains (CO) ENV) asyseroceeoteeneceeenen 6 oe wees ase 6 mre 6 

EE OCA acs ccerncsenethaveesenecounenseronee 863 57 34 8 897 65 962 


Table E-5 — Number of Persons Reported Injured in Accidents 
on Elevating Devices, by Injury and Sex 





Type of Elevating Abdomen Arm Back Chest Foot 
Device and Location 
on Elevating Device 
Where Accident Occurred F. M. F. M. F, M. F. M. F. M. 





Passenger Elevator: 














Tar aT Pop ccncscoaceessvecbncee seve cacsetsad ont a 5 2 sO 1 ae wes 3 3 
Dm Cav cer cccncrescaccsceuasvesesavessonacoress ssc aes wee see Bose 1 Ban 
Z 
mane 1 
1 rt 1 
Freight Elevator: 
Landing ... non ean sas eee ye ies 2 as wee ao 2 
DE tny Cate seencveccnviccescrscsscsuenceesosnncesss ees aes oa 1 bas eae ep ice Sse 9 
Toprol Car resciccctisencesecessscconeens 1 Z 
iG rece estvges rectus cetrsscivstenostavcsendcvseeess 
Machine mh OOM aercase:scesessr eters 
Dumb-Waiter: 
MGA CIN Gare seescescccccncescrstectecs srsezsccces as ease eas eae 1 ee ae ice 1 
MODVOLe GAT a scccorcsecteecntesesseseccecoes 
Pi 
Machine Room 
Escalator: 
Landing Upper .. 1 3 1 2 1 ¥ 2, 
Landing Lower .. sane 1 i ere 5 2 save 1 9 1 
Cars ieicerreccdsestesvecctsceseocssevsearcoers 3 1 a2 ve 24 3 1 1 26 6 
Machine sRoomiter-:.cc.sevescancescenes 
Manlift: 
Genin orn ccosssncecsceesssersssvecesseeces 
Pit De. ceivcosess seer wecsssvesvesteersaecstecsact 
Machine ROOM ic-.<sscertacssectssesse> 


Incline Lift: 


TAIT SA cw ass aarsosoatecsthcacvchoedeess 
Tracks 





Ski Tow: 


Landing Upper 
Landing Lower .. 
ERPACKS: pcre cvessacsecats 
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Hand Head Leg Unspecified Female Male 
Total 
N N 
F. M. F. M. F. M. F. M. Fatal Fatal = Fatal Fatal 
15 8 3 6 3 1 1 1 52 30 Sea 22 sees 
3 1 1 10 1 7 2 
2 1 4 4 
are 1 1 
i 3 3 
1 12 5 3 2 4 33 4 29 
4 1 af i lee 7, 
1 1 5 5 
1 Roe 3 3 
1 1 1 
4 2 2 3 12 3 43 27 os 16 
6 9 6 i 14 2 a 61 44 ere 17 
32 16 23 22 86 22 1 296 217 ome whe) 
are 1 1 
ren i ace 2 2 
1 1 1 1 5 4 1 


Table E-5a — Investigations of Accidents Reported Causing Injury 





Persons Injured 


Type of Accidents 
Elevating Device Investigated Female Male Total 





non-fatal fatal non-fatal fatal 





Elevator: 


MP ASSOTIE ON cescsccceercossccsccivcevsevascvosveesvesses 5 1 abe 2 2 5 
Hand-power passenger .... 
P’VOCIP DG Eb aaccovecsscccenceewsnetenees 5 
Hand-power freight .......c.ssccccssserees 





13 3 O 12 son 15 


Dumb-waiter: 


CASS: GAY focscsccscsssescicsssasssecesasvscvsscescssssecs 

Hand-power Class A . 

GIASSIB ceescsccestcevsstrenscacses 

Hand-power Class B ... oo ake oe eave sacs bees iiss 
Escalator — One ..........0 ee 3 1 Ree 2 oR 3 
Escalator — Series ... 






POUR ose r yack succssunsewarscteveoccedsspessnederecssxesess 22 6 Rete 16 2 24 





NOTE: 13 Equipment Failure Accidents are not included in this table, in which 13 males and no females 
were injured. 





Table E-5b — Twenty Causes of Escalator Accidents causing Injury 

























Male Female Total 

Poel wihitlesbOa rd irre eeiac-scvecceccnscsccesavceecssessterssovavacedercosesdocauscacsccsecensess csscesssacwasercress 2 14 16 
2. Fell while boarding (artificial! limb OF CANE)! jc.c.cececcotencenccvsusvstesarccccsscassesescee 0 0 0 
gee Pell while wetting Off %....csccccocssossconcnacacetccatoscnaseccaces me 3 15 18 
AMOUR TLOUr iG IM Oticceccckestoatesrarsnvestdoxsavee sions iessecconnese cessuecsases = 26 48 74 
5. Fell while walking or running on moving escalator .. 7 14 21 
62 Bell trying to ride 1m OPPOSICE GITECEION .cerrcoccrvasvecesecvacccsccccecsssscesesseessscosdsasone 3 5 8 
TEP UISHEA EKNOCKEOTLOV.EL OL) SCEDDEM | OM Mesicartcssxvecrasavenatcvoccscececeesess ssesscssequscosevansedso 9 51 60 
Srvell whileaiding (are Clal LIND TORICATLC) Revwrscvsees<soncsensaiccsssasresssssseonssvdescassscess 4 3 a 
Sy ebelliwhilearidingMcarryimge Parcels) ) csscviss-cccscssccsrveecsysresratpesssersaneccsesoamsesntenaronces 1 4 5 
1G ePellawbhilemmidine NM (lostabalance) Wuccscccssreceeseotecssticeowstescrectasbsuseunescosearsenesesereuces 25 62 87 
11. Fell while riding (stooped to pick up Object) ccccccecessccccesssssseecseeereseesesteeeeens 2 3 5 
12. Fell while riding (stooped to aid child or fell over Child) ......cccccessseeeeeesseeee 0 7 7 
13. Fell while riding (jerking motion—escalator stopped or went in reverse) 0 10 10 
VA SmSOR DIS PIDNOTIEN aT derail tus seeccesessccscnecvecestnarsceeeses i csspeabvacercesccsoccerscasentacsecencvenetnesrces 0 3 3 
15> Caught fingers or glove under NANALAI veccsescesscoecsececcscessterecceucocessnncsseceeessenees 2 H 9 
GSMS AL MOMESCED iecuce spect cecceres enue creostancerececvaacstsussrosdicarseesonecsanesacieacvucsnruscearesssvinrssams Assenbastars 6 3 9 
LEM Steppedson Crack Of bwO SODS scscssesrsscesscscrrescsvecstseserccncersouucecsessexenecrestenapsseacacuss 1 2 3 
LSM OUR IT ouCAUD IY mens cnecceeaetectte couse rec imecentaccrscerensuccocpan seca ceecencasesersbess@atosenees suceossrcre 0 0 0 
19. Shoe or rubber caught in combplate 6 31 37 
205 DW nknown Or MISCellANECOUS....<.ccce-sccocesconssacsecscscavasssdevereencesesetenssoeseccsenescesrenabecansas 18 25 43 
POU Met eetee os ccere sean cerenscuccdcrcesntucerecsescescnecctocenterseversuaapeonusesdssnseccvacsessévetasccaraeaddanasgaenesss 115 307 422 


Table E-5c — Accidents Reported During the Fiscal Year 


nn addy 


Persons Involved 













Not Equipment Total 
Class Investigated Invest. Failure Accidents Nae 

Injured Injured Total 

PASSENGEN  cocesscccersrracvs-scorsssatsecceserecs<ancvren is 6 6 85 70 * 45 115 
PUP OL SG. spacvsssssstacaceseseseescnansc-neceshersuoersxcasseen 32 14 10 56 55 16 ae 
Class VOACT, DW tiescsoceverscastevosesrxencesreccessees 1 bes 3 4 3 Ao 3 
Glass 8 Bey) Wi reccatecrsncerrenstcssertercanseseas eats Rat 1 1 1 devs i 
FESCAIATOTS” crcrsessccsecvassesnecesevasscansccatrnerseanese 433 3 10 446 400 185 585 
Mare lime Isthts erecsecsceccaccteccvcescessesuemnecreaseaeze CAD eee dees seve is era ies 
SHE OW Siacaresctesenetanaccchsnsusepaseecnsencucssvarcaase 7 a eae 8 8 oace 8 
Ota litasnicrcesosteccvesccorcanssnspeccesseserstactesse 546 24 30 600 537 246 783 


* Two fatalities 





Table E-6 — Report of Annual Registration of Contractors 





Subsequent Annual 








Maximum Number of . Registration 
Elevator Mechanics fata Total 
Employed by Contractor 
1964 1965 

No. No. No. No. 

INOURIMIOTO RENAN ca csereccertese th aeatcrsce res oscnavecssissuscncettarscessccsenrersenccacseces cesses 4 43 12 59 
More than 2, but fewer than 20 1 a2 3 16 
ZONOTINOKE ioosessaveccasccdsccoscbacsevaacess cvarssdyscsavandenececressevscdvoevenusoncerserceseraaseessee sees 4 1 5 
TD Gael ee tetecececavcnconcatccctenecsseuccssariserorcoreecceverounstecterercsctertcnnanadrtercasteceeseer 5 59 16 80 





Table E-7 — Revenue Earned — 1964-65 under the Elevators and Lifts Act 











Source Amount 
$ 
DRCOR COS? ve ccvesscsuseaceaace tec cstsvsccvassacssvteterecrastusysessauseseveccvascosdsenouasvuevesuvavdsvacce sestervavedersscunsudneiceccoeaceseieereeee eer tereee Toe 62,197.00 
Tnitial: DuiCen CS, cecwssccscscesevdscecvcteaseccsesss sceducacoosscvuasvadedcuswevedvesiscascexssue duncan ddacaneses coves ceusoweanscaseucsusoeou soe SeE NRO ECT TORT 3,182.00 
Renew all Of Wiican Cesitcacccccsccsvscuoctecactacstecassrocconscsacensescestonscotre cuacasteacrecticedsunrcacrce ietac suse Sencatcthannsetes eterna TE 56,260.00 
Trarzisfer™® of, cLAlCOm COS ccc. ccessevsceeuesssssssanvensenecesecsroasuxes veasustuetsecoecsbaas on eeusabacdbansarsesnvecoss teaeacodkeveneonearnee ene caecoatincerase 2,630.00 
Diplicatevof Wicen Ces ..cccccseccessssssucsscturesestuacescenseetcnceetneasace Sess suanewsssas gvauaseonssescnsvdtess 125.00 
Certificate of Competency: o.ciiviccecsscucreccossduncsesedascscceaitetoctectneceer en coo eee e ce Oana Raat ee 315.00 








PUrst Certi hi CACC Lee. bccn csedieskepaca case cvevus socsereceete cee seers a caer esac RSC TRON a SRSa TUTTE or nea SEE ee RE ane a 10.00 
Renewal Certificates ............00 nesecenncccesnvascaresteesurtoresnescruresteeerstontre 305.00 
Approval: of: Drawings: and Specifications tccccesscccesseeees reso reser e eee ee 19,680.00 
Upon Submission of Drawings and Specifications .. 19,675.00 
AdditionalsSets7oL Drawings andsspecihicationsasrcmecreectreetea cee reer teenie ee eee 5.00 
Annual Registration’. o£ ContractOrsissc.ccccsceovetesecveraseieeessee tessa 1,940.00 
First-Annual. Registration Vasssccccescocettacte terre eee ee ee ne are 20.00 
Subsequent Registration ........ ascnunaact conswadeeeessnotcnent eactssuecasseitersttenesedsacdoacernacacctatersunsetecsuteeete 1,920.00 
Duplicate: Applications ‘and Metal Plates: scascscccctesasestscseccntttonseten nine ener on eee 654.00 
WRSPOCHIONS 66) cos saesedacuscessvcsvsshecanenseesBisviaodhctesstasasccuee tore eves SERS cer 60,629.82 
Pravelling Ex pens6S. 0. ccicccessadevysceetoeesaseeesecaseseesse eed ee ee ec eee Se ST ee 93.00 
Sale of Books — Safety Code for Passenger and Freight Elevators (OLS SAG) Reece eee 184.35 
Lis COLL AM COUS eesersce os cscs actscstcassessesecaicetene eS TIP STS aR OS RESTS SESE ne a 3.20 
Boban sy ecsossasocesertsssetonvesasecsoass ramet eats rc arceee at MER NGe aS aoa oreo ES oo 145,696.37 


SSS 


E8 — Construction Hoists Act 


Table E-8a — Report of Number of Inspections of Construction Hoists 





Inspections 
Installation i Total *Miscellaneous Total 
First Repeat Semi-Annual 
No No No. No No No 
Gonstruction: ELOISGiccsccccccccsssssossstaceuceseses 392 392 82 866 504 1,370 


Note: 88 of the above inspections were involving workmen’s hoists. 
*Calls re shut downs, reinstated, dismantled and miscellaneous (non-revenue) inspections. 





Table E-9 — Licences Granted, Suspended and Transferred 


Licences Granted 
Licences Licences 


Type of Hoist Suspended _ Transferred 





Initial Renewal Duplicate Total 

No No No. No No No 
Mia Ceriatmescsccsccetarceressesceccesssusscrsesvecaceccssostss 341 7 are 348 
Workmen’s 19 19 
PL Ob ae aesvestscosevenvencsects csevovevcseassuevesiee 360 7 es 367 





Table E-10 — Drawings and Specifications of Construction Hoists Approved 





‘ : Drawings Submitted 
pies canes Prior to April Ist Additional 
an DEIOVe and Approved Total Sets 
During April 1, 1964 ping April 1, 1964 
to March 31, 1965 “tg March 31, 1965 


Type of Hoist 











No. No. No. No. 
Ma terial tcrccssscrcscssccesssnssessensnstostatsscesinstassaveacs nave 
Workmen’s 22 2 24 
ROCA ire. ccscsseoasnerssvarstolavessicsseasssapwonsendsesscs 22 2 24 


50 


51 


Table E-11 — Number of Persons Reported Injured in Accidents 
on Construction Hoists, by Injury 
Ln 














Injury 
Type of Hoisting 
Device and Location 
on Hoisting Device Where Uncen Novis 
Accident Occurred ag Arm Back Chest Foot Hand Head Leg hed Total Fetal Fatal 
Material Hoist: 
Landing 1 72 1 4 3 1 
169% (Cibo coseecceo 1 2 2 
Top of Car if iy 2 2 
AIG) Pescuneeecnscecsastevvcexenscesusass a 
Machine Room ......ceeeees 
Workmen’s Hoist: 
Dairies ecsscsevincceaxseesnecerse ne ae Be 1 1 
i awe OR 2) paca seceneno ob conc cee 
Mop On (Car ecw scrncsceresesne UL 1 1 
IR aG aeacereses eevee veecsee ese cveeee 
Machine Room .........:.:000 
Total tescaerencncsaeere ee 1 3 4 2 10 8 2 





There were no females involved in the above accidents. 





Table E-12 — Investigations of Accidents Reported Causing Injury 





Persons Injured 





























3 Accidents 
Type of Hoists Investigated 
Non-fatal Fatal Total 
No. No. No. No. 
Wa terial)” cosccnsssizennonecesovecssaceenseccnenevsescccanasecteses 3 5 1 6 
Workmen’s 2 1 1 2 
POtal ccosssevevecdysacaneascecvousicesconseevevaveceseesideees 5 6 2 8 
There were no females involved in the above accidents. 
Table E-13 — Revenue Earned 
Source Amount 
$ 
Bal @ ewes tscsci sds ccandsseseaseensetees ce ee aac ae Re a Ne era a nes Eee Te 1,920.00 
Prttial: Del CeM ees ci recceseccaareceunewense rox suusascunseatsstaawoeevepeectacnoesesce teen ters ses cee ciacon Oe Sa Sa OS ee 1,885.00 
Renewalkor Wicencemmancaie-csiis ees eee 35.00 
Approval of Drawings and Specifications ... 480.00 
Inspections gece ce cheat ree eee eee 8,088.00 
Travelline: Wsxpensest ce cen ee 25.40 
TO Gea csccecacstssetssasasecnotcaee okeoco Ovo Remus Sea NE eae ERE A a 10,513.40 


SS 


F — Boiler Inspection Branch 
Table F-1 — Inspections 














New Used I Annual 
nspections 
No. No. No. 
ISOtlers arcs ccsccrmeone mr ecereneetteee occ ere eT ee 2,743 746 3,000 
PYESSUTE™V CSSE] SH erccccsrecteccrece ces doesn caSev ds Meee NCAR eaten bse eae a 13,412 678 9,905 
LO CEL erccvces cence tee teteer ese wea ee eates vccouesavetesuesoeieek sausberssasacstssoh esioneceensasbcnink 16,1551 1,424 12,905 
IPSS TNO 10 11) mec cee aca ec ceceee cucaie esses daes set ace cases caste viassiesLidesstrmtaives crtenine 9571,2 





1These are first inspections of boilers, pressure vessels and pressure-piping during their construction or 
installation. There were 13,878 additional inspections of this equipment during their construction or installation. 


2Of this number, 112 concerned refrigeration plants and ice rinks. 





Table F-2 — Certificates of Inspection and Certificates of Approval Issued 














Classification of Certificate Number 

Certificates; o£ -Approval.tor Boilers:-and Pressure Vessels: cccc.cseccssocessnocseneoctscevesccossecccessusssteccascevsavtectuecsncee 2,412 
CWereiilieates Of sIMSWECHIOM ee scoccccsaccaracrascucessesacreversusvedstcuessseusdseevney desvateievsvesanstesucedbseavususicsnans¥eiecsdashesateecentvisecesanaee 22,466 
Boilers and pressure vessels — during construction or installation .......c.cccccccccsesccsessscsesscccsssssseessnseasees 9,341 
Used boilers and pressure vessels — before being put into operation OF USE .o...cesccccseccccsscccssececesecsesee lie 65 
ANNA MmMSspectlonvot DOMELSsANC. PLESSUTE VESSELS fa.:cdccsscvaresecncebsucaecsa cabs ccupesdeidecuoteaceteesinsssouessaiesuetsuasevedarene 11,8601 
DuplicatescotaCertitveates OL CA DPVLOVAl ANG IMS ECL OM prcsiascesersccescssessereesos Uucactoeuavssscoeseneceetevsusesescdeeeseseverertos 22 





1This number comprises 2,137 certificates issued in the field by inspectors and 9,723 certificates issued from the 
office. 





Table F-3 — Certificates of Competency Issued 





Certificates Issued 














i Renewal 
Applicants ; Certificates 
With Without 
ee SRE Total 
examination examination 

No. No. No. No. 
MMS PECUOS Pacers ceeecteses sac cceiescessewsovs vakosniduactaase bevsinteeaeiaen 4 ae 4 Ae 
Persons other than’ INSPeCtOTS: crcccsesccsassscercerssvsasncses 12 6 18 212 
PULA Berton en eee scorer sae Vea cas esunseiveneseeen bse iannnaate ete 16 6 22 212 


SPs 


5S 


Table F-4 — Report of Number of Welding Operators Tested 


ee 


















Operators Total 
i a Operators 
Type of Welding Pied 
Qualified Failed 
Metallic-arc PYOCeSS .....cccessssecssssssccnesscsanscescescocesvssssensssseccssocees astoasanadecesne 5,292 979 ee 
Oxygen -acetylene Process .......crcrercccrcsscccsssrscrecssccnrsorscsnens ress 553 138 : 
Pressure butt resistance .... 8 suse fa 
ManvialatorchulbraZin Sie cccccsccscctesersssssvsnssess ; 6 28 
POUR igearas caacaac cata cracaccustavcensesanctnctncsvavenssekechescssdacscasivesdvenssusseavensdasuespeences 5,969 1,145 7,114 
Table F-5 — Accidents and Explosions Reported and Investigated 
Persons Injured 
Type of Vessel Involved se enn 
Fatally Non-Fatally Total 
OU Or ccrceasseesectwacesdetocseneseeccveceuncecesdecceceecatcsssonvcusacerwurass 5 3 2 5 
PMA NACE Pearson svsestherssvisctcescorsusonssccsseucescdsessssurssecsvoatessosenns 16 3 3 
PreEssure 2 VOSS occcecccccseessosteavsccecsancvscdescatecvacesvatescveccest 5 1 2 3 
Miscellaneous’: 2s.2.c62:csscciecesavscavecescssescvascevgessuenscveceasesve 12 3 4 7 
Tota ee orccccssecavseccsacsccsscees suara sevecnccsureesanaceseece socseeve 38 a 11 18 





Twelve of these listed explosion investigations, including those that show the fatalities, do not come under the 
jurisdiction of the Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act. 





Table F-6 — Revenue Earned — 1964-65 




















Source Amount 
$ 
hee ieacsanesysesrcssiee succes sciserteccrectaseercestecseeeiicecatnt eaten tec one OREO EME RS a ERTS CTT Te ne 282,229.18 
Approvalrand megistrationy OLcGesignisuccssesrsieceructeccersaie er reeseerere ee Tere eee 33,394.00 
Inspections: 
New, boilers and pressurecvessels tvctcscrcecrers ete tsctte aera tres rere aR 110,724.00 
PPP ESSUTS POU Ge ces cvstscens ceesececcivecccecstieosetersearasoreeseence ers rere rea enere Cree ER TT ETE oe 7,781.50 
Used boilers and pressure vessels ....csccssssssscescsssesceseess nice 20,167.37 
Annual inspections of boilers and pressure Vessels ....ccccccccsssssscssceccsceccessecee eats 63,345.31 
Certificates of approval for boilers and pressure VeSSelS ceccccccccccecececcsseccosesece aes 7,220.00 
Certificates) of -competency, .r.c-asnicccrieamtst rete eter eine ne ee 1,280.00 
Mests of: welding operators \sreccstecctscr co ttaccete tietescen occa ee ae Tote ne ee 35,495.00 
Approval ofi welding procedures cc cccesccarcesseesossesesceeossecn eee eae mee ee 2,822.00 
Remittance of expenses incurred by inspectors on inspection of boilers, pressure vessels and 
DIV ESSUNE MUU Gre caar cence cesotes caneecantennieaent sonst acessucroussosteel secorstest ese cee cone Teo 8,437.35 
Sale of Books — Rules for Mechanical Refrigeration and for the Construction and Inspection of 
boilers: arid qyressare Vessels” ssiniccvisnastssstecessebitsctevisausincdusssee end nonce Aka ee 33.15 
HEME szscest ss ssnnos a cesopeaa nan gnsonudipanbapeaee ec ast che tee ue cea 290,699.68 


i es 


G— Board of Examiners of Operating Engineers 


Table G-1 — Report of Examinations by Place and Classification of 
Certificate of Qualification Applied For 




















Examinations Classification of Certificate of Qualification 
i i Hoistin 
Conn arene Stationary Engineer = Engineer ; 
Ping: Num- peor Hoisting (electrical Traction Total 
ber Operator Paani Tid Second ok Engineer and Engineer 
Belass A class Pe BES pee ee internal 
comb.) 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
ASV IIMIOE Aevacesecesesess 1 aaa move apes save cies 1 eee 1 
Belleville ............ 2 10 8 4 cise saa9 12 wees 34 
Blind River ........ 1 1 cane 1 
Bramalea \escccec<- 1 sete 1 net 1 
Brampton .......... 1 2 oa ies 2 
Brantford ........... 2 2 16 11 7 Ree 3 39 
Brockville .......... 3 6 4 2 2 3 17 
GChathariaesccsssc:scs 3 2 3 10 8 6 4 33 
Cornwall ..........6 2 2 10 11 4 4 31 
Downsview ........ al cece Z 2 
Dryden .......... 1 1 2 6 6 1 2 18 
Englehart 1 1 3 8 7 22 
Guelph ...... 1 14 aus 14 
Hamilton .. 4 3 2 1 18 14 11 3 9 61 
Huntsville 1 wats 1 aeee Sis 2 
Kapuskasing 1 ul 1 2 10 wee 20 
KOT OLA) erenessccescacss 1 13 3 4 sts wees 20 
KINGSTON: cesceseesess 2 24 5 3 1 11 1 45 
Kitchener 2 1 14 15 3 1 10 nee 44 
London ... 3 1 7 13 15 18 oer 69 
Madoc ........ 1 1 1 
Mildmay ee 1 il 1 
Monteith. ............ 1 1 fhe roo aeee 1 
Niagara Falls .... 3 2 4 1 4 11 
North Bay ........... 2 1 10 8 8 4 31 
Orilliagcacccccasiess 1 1 2 3 6 
OCA Wiaiescsscsssssccess 3 1 3 1 53 57 23 5 21 164 
Owen Sound ...... 1 5 3 2 10 
Pembroke 2 4 4 at 2 1l 
Peterboro 2 1 3 5 2 4 12 
Port Arthur ...... 2 40 47 18 3 15 128 
Richmond Hill .. 1 1 niet 1 
Ridgeway ........+ 1 =e0 1 1 
St. Catharines .. 4 ik 5 5 4 8 23 
SAENIB iccsonescasseress 2 12 PAL 12 6 6 63 
Sault Ste. Marie a 1 14 8 6 1 1 5 36 
Seaforth ..........00 il 1 1 
Strathroy ..... i ib 4 4 
Sudbury ....... 74 3 26 21 6 11 67 
TimMMINS pesccesseeas 1 6 6 4 Y¢ 23 
IWANASORE cc,-c-csrssccs 3 mis 4 aio 15 18 8 1 ates 15 bese 61 
Total, centres 
other than 
Toronto Office 71 40 41 2 370 306 145 16 74 209 1 1,182 
Total, 
Toronto Office (a) 36 75 2 563 471 213 60 7 360 3 1,790 
Grand Total ...... 71 76 116 4 933 T717 358 76 9 569 4 2,922 


(a) Examinations held in Toronto Office every day other than on Saturdays and Holidays. 


54 


Table G-2 — Certificates of Qualification Issued and Refused 


aT 














Certificates 
Certificates Issued refused 
Designation Paeboaite: 
Cc ae After | After Provisional Duplicate Renewal Total ass 
ertificate examination re-examination igi 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Compressor 
Operator  rccsccvssese 48 15 sees 1 604 668 13 
Refrigeration 
Operator: 
CLAS Shecacieccccncecses 86 12 5 2 590 690 19 
A CLASS. cccsesseeasoovere 1 1 sate ons 13 15 1 
Stationary engineer: 
Fourth-class .......6 799 53 5 12 7,783 8,652 85 
Phird=class <secc-ss<oss 292 148 4 1 6,616 7,061 325 
Second-class ......068 81 85 4 2 2,675 2,847 190 
First-class oo... 8 12 sis are 512 532 57 
Hoisting Engineer .. 8 1 eave nate 667 676 1 
Hoisting Engineer 
(electrical and 
internal 
combustion)  ....... 491 38 aes 6 4,791 5,326 41 
Traction Engineer .. 3 wae exe esis Ze5 238 
Hoisting and 
Traction Engineer 1 ai xed aie 177 178 
Totaligeecc.ccsteea. 1,818 365 13 24 24,663 26,8831 732 





lIn addition, there were 1,020 certificates of Plant Registration issued, making a total of 27,903 certificates 
issued under the Operating Engineers Act. 





Table G-3 — Statement of Revenue and Refunds — 1964-65 





Revenue 


1. Fees: 


Examinations and re-examinations 
Certificates of qualification — duplicate 


ee Ts PS ee eeeneacecateresideeets $153,127.40 
— provisional 
— renewal and renewal penalties 
Certificatesuok Plant VESISERAUION ccascuscesevccseesvssercaccrecdorstnectsnsesecueenscccesevedcceseddeersvausctaesstee 7,606.00 
$160,733.40 
2. ERE DOOKIS: \ccsccsnivecance convey ceusvacccukessouceccce'sessavstusesdcacsewvercosuatae ntact cartutoutensstdstosedccvasterdesdoceresatteoutasetenses 11,252.50 
Soe MLISCellanGOUs  sreececccatsescnccecscscesacecocrsauotecacescretconsecanlasessvensretend@uncas coteahac ciacuvasens crarhuecetecseresanteetaatee 183.13 
Gross Revenue hacen tat Pre ee eee ad Unsaeasosuansseigueas con Rsesvewcesee ton edaehasen vuswerteeeeetn $172,169.03 
Refunds 
1. Fees: 
Examinations and re-examinations 
Certificates of qualification — duplicate 
— provisional 999 pnnee $ 1,763.40 
— renewal and renewal penalties 
Certificatesion mlanteresistration pesscce rence cnet ere rca ece ere eR ee cee ee 126.00 
$ 1,889.40 
Bee TEX DOOKS -cecnacicucenr ecussanseee'esevevs scasusvbasaos sect onces eo vesuv eal ove eso sketoeaee ehee ieass er ee ns e 3.50 
Se eMISCe lla as: Waverreccaskccavevavasevor scanser/ ooeiav ley Cee ee Se eae Cons Sa Te a 117.06 
MOtal INGLIS esesccssceee secs cesecu tree oot sree evce eeere econ ee nk oe ee $ 2,009.96 


INGE REN GRIT OS Cire ccssacens setae create ao ease Foe oo eae $170,159.07 


——————— 


H — The Construction Safety Act, 1961-62 





Table H-1 — Municipalities where Inspectors Appointed as of March 31, 1965 





Type of Municipality reeeerneue Appointed hoon ES 
COUN LI OS ier accanscsacocuustersteacesesarscpostcenstuecsseruinscnahteustotesvsarseassoncucecueceeCovcresurrast 38 26* 12** 
CGUTIOS Tc cvnccocsanccsecsests neater cceusnseesonccendeuesessaskcvatecesscnceccosorsastedcucdsseiasisensesacredeunts 32 32 Nil 
NGPA raced DOWNS vecccccuncecrceserteaveskecrescsusvsveuyscsscrsaseveccesseacSacevstons ssvesvecscavcevees 7 7 Nil 
SeHATACCA LO WISN Dt acastendcumncsstsceccessnccscseshy eecasdurcecssavsesvenotccnses svevtereasesavare 1 1 Nil 
Municipalities over 50,000 population ...........c.cccscsccssssssesssvscecessvesesses 2 2 Nil 
Municipalities OL OMELLO: TOPONCO: ccccrsevesesesecovsconscovocscessecavscoiesesssecossnseessss 12 12 Nil 
Local Municipalities over 5,000 population in Territorial Districts 19 19 Nil 





*Includes 5 counties where all local municipalities had withdrawn from the county (Peel, Peterborough, 
Renfrew, Victoria and York) and one county where appointment was made but position now vacant. 


**Counties of Bruce, Dufferin, Grey, Haldimand, Huron, Lanark, Middlesex, Oxford, Perth, Simcoe, Stormont, 
Dundas & Glengarry, and Wellington. 








Table H-2 — Inspections, The Trench Excavator’s Protection Act 
The Trench Excavators’ Protection Act 
TP EEROINtRINSDECLIONS Wale UniCIDa MINS DO CLOLS iesssatezystcecnrnssatresesne-ceunattraccncoesstskee sensor sacanesusedarecpentacsecenxetsutviae 936 


2. Inspections by Provincial Construction Safety Officer in areas where he was inspector 


(Unorganized territories in Territorial Districts) .....c....scsssseecsersereersesensessnesssenerscssrensssesssnersosensessecses Nil 
BeEO Her Independent INS PECUIONS wrecarsveracscset cree cusencaseassince suds cvstasese creat dat caseseususnccokssases ize sasenubarsnactatebsvecssersrventsacses 88 
Tat Lee erate reat erence accent i cecenracuatucsucctsransttereseeutsaves scamasnaserescatehensctracvsansyaneertsensaccsensclssacsesseases¥anseensaeehndassvak 1,024 


Table H-3 — Inspections, The Construction Safety Act, 1961-62 


The Construction Safety Act, 1961-62 
Te JOM ANSHEClLiONS (Wich MUNICIDAl INSDECCOLS) ceccrsssrvscveveovecsescseasesseoss-cscossversscesancsccccseortscsesscavaoseusasadssecsenrsse 3,965 


2. Inspections by Provincial Construction Safety Officer in areas where he was inspector 


(Unorganized territories in Territorial Districts) ............cccssccccsssossssosesssovssseennscessssenreesnerccnterectssesseonnes 554 

3. Other independent inspections (e.g., in areas where no inspector is APPOINtEd) ....-sepeeceeseneeeeeees 116 
4. Promotional and Public Relations Calls (i.e., on Clerks, Wardens, etc.) w..ccccscceecsssersseneeesseeectesnans 1,367 
EDO URN te te cncorneeb ate rnen Cacen caceecenaasnocncnetencandscuvrccevevotceconcehecschccchcctsrocnedsdesssaiscunbinr tasasbesabsitnseaeesesaercauasstauchadarsnvisecearsnes 6,002 





Table H-4 — Inspections of Underground Work Projects (Ontario 
Regulation 100/63) 













IPTOVCEES INGEST MINS DEC UIOTN ire cavintsererene cet cansetavesaacteseencetee neste cones Ushasavessstensdossieincesosseusensdenonedeaslsandendeveennersssesnstzes 362 
Compleved urine Vean .ccserssirtcceisescesscecsverstscncesevennrcnverceuscnceseecwscstecsccesunsnee tie smeneansecceasenatncaessisenasisassccsocssardserrasn 299 
Carried Forward COMER VEAL secccecassvccssavcsbscincsovaseasevetveonsssseesstensenveccaseyicesnnsosesuousovnesdvecsovencensernsntandecseantosacceasens 63 
Projects under Compressed Air . 9 
Number of Inspections ..........:.000 AnD 2,802 
INI ber Of ITS CUIONIS sasacceceercaestoseoee roe saves stereinedeucsscececansemncarvecsessecseserssntaecnbasaasenvascessscoaacsaeseaeuen tat 1,595 
Number of Inspections with no Directions .....ccccccscccssssssssseccscsssssseosssccecsssesssateccessascssegesssasvssseesseensnsasensaaasses Paeilfites 
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I— The Ontario Human Rights Code 


Table I-1 — Summary of Complaints in Respect of Employment, 
Public Accommodation, Publications and Housing 























ia] 
oe 
3 
3 % 
Complaints Causes of Discrimination i 5 ee 
Se ia) g 
2x0 g ° 
g 2) 3 & 
Cai G ccoaees 
aoe OC g 8 
eae 
Oo Lend _ 
: Place eas ‘ss ° ‘so 
Num- Nation- Ances- ES = a soe 
Nature Ber Race Creed Colour ality iry One on e e Fe 
cet | OS 3 oS 
No No No No No No. No No No No 
Employment 
Refused employment ............00 9 5 1 4 1 3 3 3 4 12 
Discharged ieccccrccrsecessveresccetcwassenece 2 Sis 74 were Rees ane wees toes 72 
Discrimination against in re- 
gard to employment or any 
term or condition of 
EIMPLOV MIEN tiieccsoccssastootseceonacetoeess 10 6 6 Sade mss il 10 wate Ti cee 3 
Excluded from membership, 
expelled, suspended, or 
discriminated against by 
TPAC]! UWMION Be wcsccesconacsssasencovcesest 3 1 ee ih 1 1 iz 1 2 
Discrimination expressed by 
(a) applications for 
ENIPLOVIMNEMIG ececsccarsvovseseoee Do 15 33 12 23 20 42 46 74 seve 5 
(b) advertisements 9 1 6 4 6 7 
(c) written or oral inquiries 2 1 2 i eee Recs ance 1 1 
Female Employees 
Equal Pay for equal work .... 13 ah vase eae sore tak sees ome 6 tvs Ri 
Public Accommodation 
Denied or discriminated against 
(a) accommodation oa... 1 1 aa 1 ae a8 eee sive Tae 1 
(b) services and facilities .... 4 YD “ie 3 as ave aace 1 3 
Apartments 
Denied or discriminated against 
in apartment houses ............+. US 13 wis 13 eee wees ies 8 4 Ae 1 
Publications 
(a) notice ... 3 : aes 
CD) IASI tes cetecsstectoe cae aces i ese axe mace aan 1 1 1 
(c) symbol 
(diemnblent ecrcanccesorccstncces 
(e) other representation ...... 2 seas Mas ose 1 1 i 2 
Potal, oieccesesce ks rccooseiisesseaeees 122 45 44 35 32 31 65 70 33 22 16 





1In many cases more than one cause of discrimination was shown on the complaint form. 


2One Board of Inquiry was convened involving two separate employment cases affecting the same employer. 
A second Board of Inquiry was convened involving a public accommodation case. 
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J — Office of the Athletics Commissioner 


Table J-1 — Statement of Revenue for Year Ending March 31, 1965 





Professional Wrestling: 


Licences 
Professional! Wrestling Warcence Cla ssol cccccscavesceassciesssvanscectsseteteteeviotsrsakecsonse 
Professional Wrestling) Wicence Class (2) cccsasasscaveascacceccocsseenccensscascesseecktesesccses 
MOxtakenparevan Cx Ni DitlOn es yeccccsececeserceeestatsersccdvectesscoscorasiseetateatutsvoasesveanasdesscces 
To referee exhibitions 
To referee exhibitions 





Professional Boxing: 


Licences 
ProLessionaly BOxin gy LaCenCe: Classicl’ cy vecescccescdadsesctacnecsicesscvesvacsiaedovatucovauncecs 
Professional Boxing Licence Class 2 ......cceeeeeeee 
To take part in contests and exhibitions 
Po TefereescontestsiAnd Ox NIDIGIONS raieccessavavccecesttsstccssccevcousovsssascecessssevaseseees ss 
TPOPIMANAL CEDLOLESSIONA] DOKEMN ver ccaiceccasss sevanevssnacsassvccterscsruecsrocveseidaesesencssessansee 
To act as a second at contests and Exhibitions ...........scscccsssssessccsssscnssscssecees 








Amateur Boxing: 


Tuicence to) hold contests Ors ExXhibiGiONS c.-.cs0ccsscsecescocsccecoasssnvessscscesstcssrseesasesteses 
Licence to: referee contests Or ExNiIDItiONS) .....,s<s--sansaceossecesecsescececcagssezseasssyuenscnns 


IVE SCOl] ATI SOUS: ecaccsucesscverccencasvavencseesnsavesees¢ustesbancsesancssasucsesvacsesnedssencesssscsveutsesssavnvents 


Security Deposits: 
Security Deposits: on hand as at: April Ust, 1964 ciirccscsscceovs-ccecscscsocccesscossosess 


Deposits received for fiscal year 


APY W/G64 m= MAT CD S165. ccccnucesvscssccsscssuosesscscectscdacsarcsconcacd Cash $ 1,700.00 
Less: 
Deposits refunded for fiscal year 
IS WOU WIS ERLE Y GEIYBS. crerscceoneececenectee ecco CHORD LDF Cash 1,040.00 
$ 660.00 
Balanceion hand as at March! Sin LOCH ieccescsssessrsceessccosccsvecanesenssecceseeasersevecn 


Assistance to Amateur Sport: 


Total spent on assistance to Minor Sports for year ending 
MViiair claws ltl O ODimrstccrecencrerentesaecceae tn cn carerstistccmnasatiocscaecsessduasadaccsaracends = seceust caneavanrss 


Awards and Prizes 








Grants: 
Amateur Athletic Union, Central Ontario Branch ......esccesscsssecccsssesesteeees 
Amateur Athletic Union, S-W Ontario Branch wccicccecesserecceseeeereeeeers 
Amateur Athletic Union, Thunder Bay Branch ............ccscsssscccssssssseessecsees 
91st Highlanders Athletic Club, Hamilton uu... 
Ontario Badminton ASSOCiAatiOn ......c....ccececcesssecsseseceeeenee 
Toronto Grenadier Speed Skating Club. “c 
Wakeshore: Satine Clu sccccssccsrtcsrsrcastesvesdaceerseonenatenesacsinessseccucestssusesentsessecerscrs 
OD Oot za Wirerereeccerrce cotacedccscntercencestnaversvepescpsresnaessssest teense cesseirGacsecpacecdcosenesusuitonaesywavedevemnces 


(28) 
(13) 


@ 


SOIT 


®BOQOHOOSN 


ES) 


$500 


$500 


rm oh or or 


Cash 
Bonds 


Cash 
Bonds 


$11,153.10 


500.00 
2,890.00 
1,090.00 

170.00 

325.00 


$ 142.15 


1,000.00 
20.00 
75.00 
12.00 

5.00 
20.00 


$ 140.00 
13.00 


$ 5,940.00 
2,900.00 


$ 6,600.00 
2,900.00 


$400.00 
490.00 
400.00 
500.00 
500.00 
350.00 
324.00 


$16,128.10 


1,274.15 


153.00 
15 


$17,555.40 


$ 8,840.00 


660.00 


$ 9,500.00 


$42,392.70 
1,820.75 


2,964.00 


$47,177.45 
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To His Honour the Lieutenant Governor in Council 


May It Please Your Honour: 





The undersigned has the honour to present to Your 


Honourable Dalton Bales, Q.C., Minister 


Honour the forty-seventh Annual Report of the 


Department of Labour, for the fiscal year ending 


March 31, 1966. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Kellen. nu, 


Dalton Bales, Q.C., Minister 
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Introduction 


During the fiscal year 1965-66, which continued to be 
one of social and economic change, the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Labour successfully implemented many of the 
policies outlined in the January 1965 Blueprint which 
set out major programme and organization objectives. 
Particularly, advances were made towards: 

(a) increasing the employability of the labour force 

through on-the-job training — 

e a pilot programme in the garment industry was 
completed which paved the way for the many 
short-term training projects undertaken during 
the year 

e 5,000 new apprentices registered in more than 100 
trades and 

e 140 new apprenticeship programmes were in 
development with industry. 

(b) reducing accidents — 

e statistical data was compiled on past accident 
occurrences and causes 

e arecord number of inspections were made 

e amendments were made to legislation on elevator 
inspections. 

(c) maintaining the basic standards of wages and work- 
ing conditions — 

e the final stage of the 1963 minimum wage legis- 
lation came into effect in December 1965 

* more aggressive enforcement of minimum wage 
and other labour standards resulted in a return 
to employees of more than $200,000 in under- 
payments. 

In the period under review, Ontario continued the up- 
ward trend apparent in 1964; the total goods and ser- 
vices produced in the Province in 1965 increased by 9.1 
per cent to $20.7 billion. This increase in output, with 
its corresponding increase in employment and tight 
labour market, brought with it an additional demand 
for the manpower training services of the Department. 
In 1965 the labour force in the Province increased by 


an estimated 58,000 persons while approximately 75,000 
new jobs were created, thereby reducing unemployment 
by 17,000. The unemployment rate dropped from 3.2 per 
cent to 2.5 per cent and the need for skilled workers 
not only increased but intensified. 


Trade union membership kept pace with changes in the 
labour force and showed an increase of 37,800 to a total 
of 614,900, or 23.6 per cent of the labour force. 


The Department’s conciliation services were used to 
capacity with an increase in the number of strikes from 
188 in 1964 to 239 in 1965 involving some 90,000 em- 
ployees. A major source of this intensified industrial 
conflict was almost certainly unions’ recognition of 
opportunity inherent in the continuing economic expan- 
sion. Agreements signed made improvements in many 
areas including pension plans, sick pay, medical plans 
and other matters having to do with worker job security. 
Many major agreements made provisions for general 
wage increases ranging roughly from 10c in one-year 
agreements to 15c in two-year agreements and 25c in 
three-year agreements. 


In the area of Human Rights new legislation was intro- 
duced to eliminate discrimination in employment 
because of age. This legislation stands to destroy un- 
founded prejudice against the older worker and to 
advance equal opportunity for all. During the year, the 
Human Rights Commission successfully applied the 
conciliation formula to numerous discriminatory situa- 
tions involving several Ontario communities. 


The Women’s Bureau continued to direct its efforts 
towards providing adequate information about jobs to 
the female population with the view to increasing their 
participation in the labour force. The Bureau also 
assisted in the establishment of a three-month Certi- 
fied Visiting Homemakers Course. 





Ontario Labour Source: D.B.S. 
Force, The Labour Force 
thousands Bulletin 
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The newly formed Research Branch undertook several 
special studies and provided information needed by the 
Department in formulating policy, legislative pro- 
grammes and administrative practices. The period was 
largely formative and much of the Branch’s work was 
concerned with labour relations, industrial training and 
working conditions. The Branch also handled many 
requests for immediate assistance and laid foundations 
for continuing research programmes. 





Average Weekly 
Wages in Ontario 
in Dollars 


Source: D.B.S. 
Employment 
and Payrolls 
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A re-organized and expanded Public Relations and 
Information Branch promoted the Department’s pro- 
grammes and legislation to specifically affected groups 
throughout the Province. 

Increasing demands within the Department for skilled 
personnel necessitated expansion of the Personnel 
Branch which with the various Branches are involved 
throughout the year in assessing requirements for 
clerical, technical and sub-technical staff. 











Labour Management Relations 


The Labour Relations Board and the Conciliation Services Branch of the Department are charged with mainten- 
ance and promotion of harmonious labour-management relations. Both bodies operated by the Labour Relations 
Act, which establishes ground rules for collective bargaining between labour and management. The Board is 
primarily responsible for ruling on bargaining rights and unfair practises issues. Conciliation Services assists in 


actual bargaining upon the request of either or both parties when they are unable to reach agreement. 


Ontario Labour Relations Board 


The Ontario Labour Relations Board administers a large 
part of The Labour Relations Act, of which the follow- 
ing are major areas of its jurisdiction: certification of 
trade unions as collective bargaining agents for 
employees, termination of bargaining rights, declara- 
tions of unlawful strikes or lockouts, investigation of 
complaints of unfair labour practices, and permission 
to prosecute alleged violations of provisions of the Act. 


The Board consists of a chairman, vice-chairman, four 
deputy vice-chairmen, four employer representatives, 
and four employee representations, all appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. Under the Act, the 
Board is permitted to sit in two or more divisions, 
provided a quorum is present in each division. 


Summary of Operations in Fiscal Year 1965-66 
During the fiscal year 1965-66, the Board received a 
total of 1,400 applications and complaints. This was 
12 cases more than the 1,388 cases received in 
1964-65, exclusive of conciliation applications which, as 
noted in last year’s Annual Report, were transferred 
from the Board to the Minister of Labour. 


During the year, the Board disposed of a total of 1,434 
cases, 96 more than the total case disposition for 1964- 
65, again exclusive of conciliation applications. 


At the end of the fiscal year there were 139 cases pend- 
ing at various stages of processing. 


The Board held 1,130 hearings and continuation of 
hearings during 1965-66, compared to 1,162 in 1964-65. 


Certification of Bargaining Agents 

During 1965-66, the Board received 992 certification 
applications, about five per cent more than in 1964-65. 
The rise produced another year of increased workload 
for the Board in the complex area of bargaining unit 
determination and the representation phase of certi- 
fication proceedings. As in previous years, affiliates of 
the Canadian Labour Congress filed the largest number 
of the certification applications, producing 830, or 84 
per cent, of the total; international and national trade 
unions unaffiliated with the Congress filed 145; and 
independent local trade unions contributed the 
remaining 17. 


With a carry-over of 112 applications from the previous 
fiscal year, the Board dealt with a total of 1,104 certi- 
cation applications. Of these, 1,004 were disposed of — 
737 being granted, 182 dismissed, and 85 withdrawn. 
The remaining 100 applications were pending at 
March 31, 1966. The proportion of applications granted 
increased to 74 per cent from 72 in 1964-65. 

Small bargaining units continued to predominate. 
More than half of the applications granted involved 
units of 15 or fewer employees. The total number of 
employees affected in the 737 applications granted was 
just over 20,500. 

Of the 1,004 certification applications disposed of, 109 
were closed on the results of representation elections. 
There were 21,951 employees eligible to vote in these 
elections, of whom 21,192, or 97 per cent participated. 


Termination of Bargaining Rights 

During the year, 69 applications for termination of the 
bargaining rights of trade unions were received by the 
Board. A carry-over of eight applications from the pre- 
vious fiscal year brought the total number of termina- 
tion applications dealt with to 77. Of the total, 31 were 
granted, 35 dismissed, and five withdrawn. The remain- 
ing six cases were undisposed of at the end of the year. 


Status of Successor Trade Union 

or Successor Employer 

The Board dealt with 29 applications for declarations 
concerning the status of successor trade unions. This 
number included 25 cases received during the year and 
four carried over from the previous year. Affirmative 
declarations were issued in 27 cases; one case was 
dismissed, and one was withdrawn. 


Four applications for declarations concerning the 
status of successor employers were also received dur- 
ing the year, and one was carried over from the previous 
year. Of the total five cases affirmative declarations 
were issued in three, one was dismissed, and one was 
undisposed of at 31st March, 1966. 


Conciliation Application 

An application for conciliation which was carried over 
from the previous year was withdrawn during this 
current period. 


Strikes and Lockouts 

Fifty applications for declarations that strikes were 
unlawful were received in 1965-66. Of these, eight were 
granted, four dismissed, and thirty-eight withdrawn. 
Four applications for declarations that lockouts were 
unlawful were also filed. All were dismissed. 


Consent to Institute Prosecution 

Applications for consent to institute prosecution in- 
creased to 92 during the fiscal year 1965-66, from 68 in 
the preceding year. Of the 1965-66 applications, 60 were 
filed by employers against trade unions and individuals 
for allegedly engaging in unlawful strikes, 31 were filed 
by trade unions and employees against employers for 
various alleged violations of the Act, and one was 
received from an employer against a trade union and 
an employer jointly. 


With one application carried over from the previous 
fiscal year, the Board had a total of 93 prosecution 
applications to process in 1965-66. Of the total, 31 were 
granted, 16 dismissed, and 44 withdrawn. Two cases 
were undisposed of at March 31, 1966. 


Complaints of Unfair Practices in Employment 
In the fiscal year 1965-66, the Board received 115 com- 
plaints of unfair practices in employment, as against 
159 in 1964-65. The majority of the complaints were 
filed by trade unions charging that employees had 
been discharged for union activity. A carry-over of 16 
cases from the previous fiscal year brought the total 
of complaints dealt with in 1965-66 to 131. Of these, 
113 were disposed of, and 18 were pending at March 31, 
1966. 

Of 107 cases alleging unlawful discharge for trade 
union activity, 61 were settled in discussions with field 
officers of the Board; 28 were heard and disposed of, 
four dismissed, and 14 withdrawn. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 

Eighteen complaints regarding jurisdictional disputes 
between trade unions were received by the Board dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1965-66, and were transmitted to a 
jurisdictional disputes commission. 





Trusteeships 

Six statements of local unions under trusteeship were 
filed with the Board in accordance with the provisions 
of section 60 of the Act. With two trusteeships carried 
over from the previous year, the Board had a total of 
eight statements of trusteeship before it in the fiscal 
year under review. Four trusteeships were discontinued 
by March 31, 1965, and the remaining four were still 
in effect at that date. 


Miscellaneous Applications and Complaints 
An application under section 34(3) of the Act request- 
ing modification of the arbitration provision of a col- 
lective agreement was carried over from the fiscal year 
1964-65, but no applications of this type were received 
during the fiscal year 1965-66. The arbitration provision 
was modified by the Board. 


Two applications were received under section 39(3), 
seeking early termination of collective agreements. The 
Board consented to early termination of the agreement 
in both applications. 





Four applications were received under section 66(6), 
seeking review by the Board of interim orders of a 
jurisdictional disputes commission. Two of these appli- 
cations were dismissed, one was withdrawn, and one 
was undisposed of at March 31, 1966. 


During the fiscal year, the Board dealt with twenty-five 
applications under section 79(2) seeking decisions on 
whether persons were employees under the Act. Of 
these applications, which included seven carried over 
from the previous fiscal year, decisions were issued 
clarifying the matter in nine cases; eight applications 
were withdrawn; and the remaining eight were undis- 
posed of at the end of the year. 


Twenty-four cases were referred to the Board by the 
Minister of Labour under section 79(a) of the Act during 
the fiscal year 1965-66. Twenty-three such references 
were carried over from the previous year, making a total 
of forty-seven cases to be processed in 1965-66. Of these, 
forty-five were disposed of, and two were pending at 
March 31, 1966. 
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Conciliation Services 





Conciliation officers dealt with 1,453 collective agree- 
ment disputes during the year, including a carryover 
of 188 from the preceding year, all of which involved 
1,908 employers and 199,973 employees. The officers 
were successful in helping to bring about agreements 
in 592 disputes involving 674 employers and 48,068 
employees. An additional 401 disputes were referred 
to conciliation boards for disposition, while 243 dis- 
putes were not recommended for conciliation boards. 
Fourteen other disputes lapsed. The remaining 203 had 
not been disposed of at the end of the year. 


Conciliation Boards 

Even when full agreement is not reached at the first 
level, conciliation officers often bring about agreement 
in many of the issues dividing the parties with the 
result that when a dispute comes before a conciliation 
board, often only a few issues remain unsettled. 


Of the 401 disputes referred to conciliation boards 
and the additional 91 carried over from 1965, agree- 
ments were effected in 29 disputes before conciliation 
boards were formally established; boards were formally 
established in 369 cases involving 435 employers and 


75,260 employees. Two disputes lapsed and were await- 
ing chairmen at the end of the fiscal year. 


In addition to the 369 disputes in which Boards were 
established another 76 disputes were carried over from 
the preceding year and were also dealt with bringing 
the total of disputes handled for the year to 445, involv- 
ing a grand total of 525 employers and 89,410 employees. 
Conciliation boards directly achieved agreements dur- 
ing the year in 168 disputes involving 27,698 employees. 
Agreements were not directly achieved in 207 disputes, 
involving 54,771 employees; 70 disputes were pending 
before conciliation boards at the end of the fiscal year. 


Special Assignments of Conciliation Officers 
In what is becoming an increasingly important field of 
activity, post-conciliation, officers were successful dur- 
ing the year in bringing about agreements after a board 
of conciliation had reported. Conciliation officers also 
assisted in bringing about settlements in cases where 
strikes or lockouts had occurred. 


Post-conciliation agreements were accomplished in 13 
cases, involving a total of 12,472 employees. In attempts 
at conciliation following strikes or lockouts, concilia- 
tion officers were successful in 31 cases involving 
15,165 employees. 
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Safety and Technical Services Division 


The Safety and Technical Services Division directs 
four main types of activities in the development and 
administration of safety legislation; the study of haz- 
ards and their control; approval of designs; licensing 
of installations; and the field enforcement of statutes 
and regulations. The Division acts as a co-ordinating 
head for the activities of five branches: Industrial 
Safety; Construction Safety; Elevator Inspection; Board 
of Examiners of Operating Engineers; and Boiler 
Inspection. 


The Industrial Safety Branch administers The Indus- 
trial Safety Act which was formed from The Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act. The engineering section 
of the branch examines and approves drawings and 
specifications for new industrial and commercial build- 
ings and projects and also inspects the completed 
work. The section is concerned with the elimination of 
hazards to health and safety in new buildings. 


Directives are issued by the Safety Section on the 
guarding of machinery, ventilation, sanitation and wel- 
fare, exits, personal protective devices and other safety 
or health hazards. The total staff of the Branch is 145, 
and its field staff checks working conditions and safety 
measures in all factories, shops, restaurants, and 
office buildings, and investigates industrial accidents 
and reports of occupational disease. 


Particular attention is given to general industry’s 
guarding of machinery, stability of the buildings and 
working conditions in general. The officers ensure that 
exit facilities are easily accessible, and that fire pro- 
tection and extinguishing equipment are functioning 
properly. Processes and operations involving the use of 
toxic, explosive, or other potentially dangerous material 
are reviewed to ensure that adequate ventilation and 
other safety measures are provided. The Branch is 
offering to industry detailed and formal advice as to 
appropriate machine guarding techniques and devices. 


The Construction Safety Branch administers both the 
Construction Safety Act and The Trench Excavators’ 
Protection Act. To ensure uniform and effective en- 
forcement of the Act, Branch Safety officers instruct, 
advise and assist municipally-appointed inspectors 
making regular visits to each municipality to carry out 
joint inspections and discuss interpretations and 
policy matters with local authorities. 

Studies of the most effective organization for under- 
ground rescue were initiated. This organization would 


be immediately available to supervise rescue opera- 
tions in underground accidents. 


A special safety program is being launched to further 
reduce the number of trenching accidents in the prov- 
ince. A therapeutic decompression chamber has been 
installed in the Toronto General Hospital for the 
treatment of acute caisson disease under the sponsor- 
ship of the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


The Elevator Inspection Branch inspects elevators, 
escalators, ski tows and ski lifts, investigates failure of 
equipment or accidents arising from their use, and 
issues licences for the operation of all elevating 
devices. It also registers all persons engaged in manu- 
facturing, installing, testing, or otherwise working on 
elevators or lifts, and is responsible for the examina- 
tion and approval of drawings and specifications for 
proposed, new or altered installations. 


The Branch is also responsible for the administration 
of The Construction Hoists Act, under which it inspects 
all construction hoists, issues licences for their opera- 
tion and investigates failure of equipment and acci- 
dents on hoists. The Branch also examines and is 
responsible for approval of all drawings and specifica- 
tions for workmen’s hoists. 


The Board of Examiners of Operating Engineers has 
the responsibility for ensuring that competent and 
properly qualified personnel are in charge of the opera- 
tion of equipment such as stationary engines, compres- 
sors and turbines, boilers, hot water units and hoisting 
equipment. It must conduct examinations of applicants 
for certificates of qualification as operating engineers 
or operators. 


The Branch administers and enforces The Operative 
Engineers Act, and it registers plants and inspects 
premises where a plant is being installed or operated. 
The Board holds scheduled examinations in Toronto 
and other centres, and prepares and revises examina- 
tion papers and text books. 


Books available from the Board are “Basic Power 
Plant Engineering”, “Refrigeration and Air Compres- 
sion”, and “The Operating Engineers Handbook”. A 
new field undertaken by the Board is the preparation 
and marking of examination papers to qualify super- 
visors at Canadian atomic energy plants. 


The Boiler Inspection Branch inspects boilers, pressure 
vessels and plants, and issues design approvals for 
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them and their fitting. The Branch conducts develop- 
ment work connected with the use, welding and gen- 
eral service qualities of the many new materials now 
used and proposed for use in the generation of atomic 
energy, large thermal generating stations, and in the 


stations, and as well, maintains a close liaison with 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
The National Board of Boiler and Pressure Vessel In- 
spectors in the United States. 


The Director of the Safety and Technical Services Divi- 


chemical industry. sion also furnishes liaison with the Labour Safety 


The prevention of accidents and explosions is the Council of Ontario, and other Government Departments, 
primary goal of the Branch. It is now concerned with Commissions and Boards. 
installations for thermal and nuclear generating 





Labour Safety Council 


The Labour Safety Council of Ontario was first established in December 1962, and consisted of seven members 
drawn from industry and labour. The members are chosen by the Minister of Labour and appointed by Order-in- 
Council. While members’ services are voluntary, they are compensated for travelling expenses. 


As a result of the Council’s Report on Accident Prevention and Safety Education in Ontario, presented in January 
1965, the Council’s scope was broadened, membership enlarged, and a permanent staff assigned to an Executive 
Director who was appointed January 1st, 1966. The new Council, consisting of 14 members (equally representative 
of union and management) and a Chairman, was appointed January 13th, 1966. The inaugural meeting was held 
January 17th, 1966. 


On the recommendation of the Council the Department has provided a grant of $20,000 to the University of Toronto 
to commence a study into the underlying causes of accidents. Several other projects are in the initial planning 
stage including a study of safety legislation to determine any overlapping or deficiencies that may exist. 

Future recommendations of the Council will depend on the results of these studies. 


Industrial Safety Branch 


The Industrial Safety Branch has taken as its credo 
the formal policy statement issued by the Board of 
Directors of the National Safety Council in 1949 — 
“The elimination of accidents is vital to the public 
interest. Accidents produce economic and social loss, 
impair individual and group productivity, cause ineffi- 
ciency and retard the advancement of standards of 
living.” 

In line with this, the Branch has, through services 
made available to industry, won approval for many of 
the safety programs instituted within the last year. 


At all levels, substantial progress has been made in 
enlisting the support of management, organized labour 
and employees in the Branch’s campaign to reduce 
accident losses. In the previous fiscal period geo- 
graphical regional boundaries were established to 
divide the Province into three district regions. A 
northern region was established in this current period, 
making a total of four regions. 


Statistical data on past accident sources and instances 
has been compiled by the Branch. Enforcement officers, 
armed with this data, will be assigned to prevent re- 
occurence of similar accident situations. 


Ontario’s workforce of some 1,440,498 people is affected 
by the Industrial Safety Act, 1964. During the year, 59 
Industrial Safety Officers carried out a total of 59,668 
inspections and issued some 53,632 directions to em- 
ployers on violations of the Act and Regulations. 

Of the 25,443 accidents reported, 2,366 were thoroughly 
investigated. The number of fatalities reported and 
investigated was 56. A total of 310 unsafe machines 
were tagged out of service. 


The Branch recommended 43 prosecutions under The 
Industrial Safety Act, 1964 and Regulations. 


Statistics reflect the boom in Ontario’s economy by 
showing a record number of 3,456 drawings approved 
of both new buildings, and additions or alterations to 
existing structures. These represented an estimated 
value of $364,096,900. Approvals granted for projects 
valued at $100,000 or more reached a new high of 714 
which includes 6 at $5,000,000 and over. Fees for 
approvals totalled $364.680. Approvals of dust control 
systems in foundries totalled 133. 





Branch Engineers made a total of 271 inspections and 
the Construction Superintendents made 3,972. A total 
of 405 foundries were inspected by the Foundry 
Inspector. 
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Construction Safety Branch 


The safety of workmen on _ construction projects 
throughout Ontario is the concern of the Construction 
Safety Branch. The Branch’s own inspectors, and the 
municipally-appointed inspectors whom they advise 
and assist, continuously advise both the employer and 
the workman on construction projects about the regu- 
lations of The Construction Safety Act and the steps 
which must be taken to implement these regulations. 
In 1965-66 there were 246 municipally-appointed inspec- 
tors enforcing The Construction Safety Act and more 
than 1,000 enforcing The Trench Excavators’ Protection 
Act. Both acts are administered by this Branch. 


Safety officers of the Branch carried out inspections in 
the municipalities of the Northern territorial districts 
with less than 5,000 population and in territories with- 
out municipal organizations. In the other municipal 
areas and counties of Southern Ontario, work is done 
by 246 construction inspectors who are appointed by 
local governments as required by law. 


During the fiscal year, inspections of 106,564 construc- 
tion sites were made which resulted in 153 charges 
being laid and 61 convictions. Stop-work orders were 
issued in 1,800 cases of dangerous working conditions. 
Orders to correct unsafe conditions numbered 10,334. 
To ensure uniform and effective enforcement of the 
Act, Branch safety officers instructed, advised and 
assisted municipally-appointed inspectors, making 
regular visits to each municipality to carry out joint 
inspections and discuss interpretations and policy mat- 
ters with local deg Ee visits continued to be 
increasingly necessary bedause of the amendments to 
the Act which broadened its application and clarified 
a number of points which had arisen since its last 
amendment. 


The inspection and enforcement of the requirements of 
The Trench Excavators’ Protection Act are carried out 
by municipal trench inspectors appointed by local 
municipalities. The new amendments to the act 
require, among other things, that provincial inspectors 
shall advise, assist and instruct the municipal trench 
inspectors; that an annual report must be prepared by 
the senior municipal trench inspector giving statistical 
information on length of trenches; that the number of 
inspections and other relevant data must be recorded; 
and that the chief officer of the Branch must receive 
from the constructor a copy of notices of intention to 
excavate a trench when the trench is over 100 feet 
long. These amendments have enabled the preparation 
of statistical information useful for organizing inspec- 


tion activities and assessing the effectiveness of the 
legislation. 


During the year, the Branch’s four inspectors of cais- 
sons made 2,832 inspections on underground pro- 
jects. Included were inspections of 177,580 linear feet 
of tunneling. 


A sub-surface rescue organization met several times 
during the year to establish working operations in 
liaison with other responsible groups. No occasions 
arose which required exercise of the organization. 








Elevator Inspection Branch 


The Elevator Inspection Branch conducts frequent and 
complete inspections of elevators, lifts, ski tows, ski 
lifts and construction hoists under the authority of 
The Elevators and Lifts Act and The Construction 
Hoists Act. 


The Branch is also responsible for licensing the opera- 
tion of such machinery, investigating equipment fail- 
ures or accidents arising from their use, and examining 
and approving drawings and specifications for new 
installations or proposed alterations to existing 
installations. 


Contractors: 

During the year registration of contractors decreased 
to 51 from 80 in the previous fiscal year. Eight of these 
registrations were first registrations. 


Inspections: 

A total of 7,989 inspections were carried out during 
the year, an increase of more than 20% over the prev- 
ious year and a new high for the Branch. 


There were 16,837 directions issued during the year for 
improvement and licensing; 7,504 of these dealing with 
freight elevators and 7,419 with passenger elevators. 


Shut downs were ordered in 110 cases and remained 
shut down until unsafe conditions were remedied. 


During the year under review inspections of construc- 
tion hoists rose to 1,566 from 1,375 the previous year; 
an increase of 13% which is in keeping with the in- 
crease in the construction industry. The inspectorate 
staff was increased to 22 because of increased require- 
ments for inspection services. With the amendment to 
Legislation, the Department of Labour took over inspec- 
tions of all elevators and lifts as of January lst, 1966, 
which meant a redistribution of inspection districts. 
New district offices were established in Windsor, 
London, Hamilton, Kingston and Sudbury and seven 
additional districts in Metro Toronto, making a total 
of 24 districts. Both the Toronto and Sudbury districts 
were vacant at the close of the year. 


Owners of elevating devices reported 520 accidents 
during the fiscal year involving 617 persons. Of the 442 
injured, 303 were riding escalators and their injuries 
were in most cases due to their own carelessness. 


Construction hoist accidents resulted in six persons 
being injured, two of them fatally. 


Prosecutions: 

Seventeen charges were laid during the fiscal year, 
which resulted in 13 convictions. There were 13 charges 
laid for operating an unlicensed elevating device and 
one for carrying out a major alteration without submit- 
ting drawings for approval. Three charges laid under 
The Construction Hoists Act were dismissed. 


Drawings: 

A total of 1,171 drawings and specifications were 
approved; 1,084 concerned new installations and 87 
involved major alterations. Thirty-five drawings for 
Workmen’s Hoists were also approved. 


Licences: 

A total of 9,018 initial, duplicate and renewal licences 
were issued during the year covering all types of eleva- 
ting devices. There were 4,475 licences issued for pas- 
senger and 3,043 issued for freight elevators. This is 
a decrease of 2,467 licences issued from the previous 
year of 11,485. This change was brought about by 
amendments to the legislation resulting in a change in 
the procedure of granting a licence. A licence will now 
remain in force for a period of twelve months from 
the date of issue instead of the calendar year, as 
specified under our previous legislation. 

Licences for construction hoists totalled 395, a slight 
increase over the previous year of 390. 


Certificate of Competency: 

Twenty-three certificates were issued to inspectors and 
engineers of the Branch and two to insurance repre- 
sentatives who received their certificates late in the 
fiscal year. Due to the change in legislation, no Certi- 
ficates of Competency were issued after January 1st, 
1966 to persons other than Department inspectors. 
Revenue under The Elevators and Lifts Act was 
$197,993.95 an increase of $52,297.00 over the previous 
year. 

Under The Construction Hoists Act revenue was 
$13,921.00 an increase of $3,400.00 over the previous 
year. 
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Boiler Inspection Branch 


Inspections of boilers, pressure vessels and plants 
totalled 53,928 in 1965, showing an 18.9 per cent record 
increase. Besides inspections, the Branch also approves 
and registers designs for boilers, pressure vessels and 
fittings to be manufactured or used in Ontario. Last 
year, new design approvals numbered 3,021, a new 
record. Officers of the Branch also carried out 8,633 
tests of operators who join metals by the metallic arc, 
oxygen acetylene and brazing processes. These tests 
have achieved new importance because of increasing 
use of many new materials and alloys in general 
industry and generating stations. 


The Boiler Inspection Branch has been active as well 
in approval of designs for projected. nuclear thermal 
devices which is a continuation of its work begun in 
1958 on the Rolphton Nuclear Generating Station. The 
Branch increased inspection of the  soon-to-be- 
complete Douglas Point Station on Lake Huron and is 
acting in a consultive capacity in the development of 
the new Pickering installation. 


First certificates of competency as boiler inspectors 
were issued to 17 persons who passed the examination 
and were therefore qualified to conduct boiler and 
associated inspection service. Twenty-five reciprocal 
certificates were issued for the same purpose to per- 
sons who qualified for such a certificate under the 
Regulations. Renewal certificates issued numbered 223. 


The Branch has officers located at 21 strategic centres 
throughout Ontario. The work load in those centres 
is constantly under review in order to ensure that the 
demands of industry and development are met by 
adequate staffing. 


In the fiscal year under review, inspectors of the 
Branch were called upon to investigate and report 
upon 23 accidents or explosions from a variety of 
causes. In addition, there were five accidents reported 
and investigated by the Branch that did not come 
within the scope of The Boilers and Pressure Vessels 
Act, 1962-63 since they occurred in vessels or sections 
of plant properly designated ‘“non-code” or low 
pressure. 


In each case Branch inspectors made a_ thorough 
investigation of the circumstances leading to the acci- 
dent. In many cases, investigations were conducted in 
close co-operation with other safety officers in order 
to correct any irregularities or violations found and in 


order to make suitable recommendations for the pre- 
vention of future accidents or their causes. 
Thirty-two boilers and 35 pressure vessels were con- 
demned. 





Board of Examiners of Operating Engineers 


The Board of Examiners and its staff of operating engi- 
neers must approve applicants for certificates of quali- 
fication as operating engineers or operators. Seven 
inspectors are responsible for administering and 
enforcing The Operating Engineers Act, the registration 
of steam, refrigeration and compressor plants and for 
the inspection of premises where a plant is being 
installed or operated. 


The Board is appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council under The Operating Engineers Act. At March 
31st, 1966, the Board was composed of four members, 
one of whom is designated as Chairman of the Board, 
and all are officers of the Department and full-time 
civil servants. 


Registration of Plants 

Certificates of Registration 

Expecting an early proclamation of The Operating Engi- 
neers Act and Regulations 1965, which are the 1960 Act 
and Regulations as amended, the present registration 
system was thoroughly examined. The new Act does not 
permit equipment in new plants to be split and regis- 
tered as several small plants, since this practice was 
found to defeat the prime purpose of the Act. Plants 
so registered under the 1960 Act will, however, be kept 
on record for identification purposes. 


New statistics as of March 31st, 1966, show a total of 
4,378 registered plants. This consists of 2,939 plants 
under the jurisdiction of the Act and 1,439 sub-plants. 
A total of 590 plants within the jurisdiction of the Act 
and an additional 178 sub-plants were removed from 
registration due to demolition, steam purchasing or 
those otherwise inoperative. 


Plant registration certificates issued in the fiscal year 
1965/66 numbered 644 including 114 new plants; the 
remainder were issued for sub-plants, reregistrations 
and duplicates. 


Examinations and Results 

The number of applicants for certificates of qualifica- 
tion as operating engineers or operators examined by 
the Board during the year totalled 2,752. Of this total, 
197 (seven per cent) failed to pass the requisite 
examination. 

Of the 2,752 applicants before the Board for examina- 
tion, 62% were examined in the city of Toronto and 38% 
were examined in other centres in Ontario. 


For not meeting the requirements of the Act and Regu- 
lations, 5.7% of the applicants were found ineligible 


for examination. While a total of 3,148 examinations 
was written; this should not be confused with the 
actual number of candidates accepted for examination, 
since several candidates repeated the examination 
before obtaining a certificate. 


In addition to the examinations conducted under The 
Operating Engineers Act, the Board examined the 
qualifications of 22 applicants for certificates of com- 
petency under the Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act. 


The Department of Labour is represented by a Member 
of the Board on an examination committee for the 
Atomic Energy Control Board. 


Certificates of Qualification 

1966 certificates were not issued to engineers and oper- 
ators pending proclamation of the 1965 Act; however, 
a form letter was forwarded to each engiricer or opera- 
tor who sent in his renewal form, which stated that his 
1965 certificate was valid on receipt of the form letter. 
Total number of certificates issued in the fiscal year 
was 29,256. This represented 26,701 renewal certificates 
and 2,555 issued by examination, approximately the 
same as the previous year. 

Failure to remit the renewal fee for the five previous 
years resulted in the lapse of 1,085 certificates. These 
can only be reinstated after complying with the require- 
ments of the Act. 


Twenty-nine provisional certificates were issued during 
the fiscal year 1965/66. 


Five thousand revised copies of the text-book “Basic 
Power Plant Engineering” were printed. 
The Operating Engineers Handbook was also reprinted 
and distributed to individuals and organizations con- 
cerned with plant operation and safety. 


In order to place the 1965 Act into effect on a sound 
basis, accurate information had to be obtained on such 
items as the number and classification of certified 
engineers and operators, the number and classification 
of registered plants, the number of plants regis- 
tered with “more than one registration on the same 
premises,” and the number of plants registered as “not 
within the scope of the Act.” 

Due to their familiarity with the work, the Branch 
inspectors were used on this program. Apart from 
checking each plant registration file they were sent to 
Ontario centres on special assignments to obtain 
information on plants which had not been inspected 
or reported on since 1955. This research resulted in 
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768 mining plants being deleted from the records of 
plant registrations. 

During the year 7,668 plants were visited by the Branch 
inspectors. Of the 417 violations reported, 384 have 
been corrected, the other 33 were in the process of 
correction at the fiscal year end. 

Inspection figures differ considerably with the previous 
year due to the inspectors being used on the research 
program. 


A number of interviews were arranged between the 
Chairman, Board Members and plant owners, consult- 
ing engineers, representatives of labour organizations 
and other interested parties. Assistance and advice 
were offered on such matters as staffing new plants 
with certificated engineers to comply with the require- 
ments of the Act, alterations to plant equipment and 





layout, study and examination procedure, and correct- 
ing infractions of The Operating Engineers Act. 


The Chairman and, on occasions, Board Members 
addressed several interested groups on such topics as 
the intent and application of the 1965 Operating Engi- 
neers Act, and examination procedures. 


Board meetings were held at regular intervals to 
discuss and rule on problems connected with the Act. 
There were no certificates cancelled or suspended by 
the Board, nor were there any prosecutions laid against 
plant owners. 

Eleven accidents related to operation of plants regis- 
tered under The Operating Engineers Act were reported, 
of which six were fatal. 

Net revenue collected under The Operating Engineers 
Act for the fiscal year totalled $171,146.06. 
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Industrial Training Program 


Major changes to industrial training programs, begun in 
the last fiscal period, were continued and resulted in 
a revised and expanded On-the-Job Training (OJT) pro- 
gram which has been accepted enthusiastically by 
industry as one means of meeting demands for fully 
qualified, tradesmen and workers. On-the-Job Training 
covers both apprenticeship and short-term skilled 
training. 


Short-Term Skill Training 

This training program involves two segments of the 
working force: the unemployed and unskilled, and the 
employed worker who because of technological change, 
requires upgrading or retraining. 


A pilot project was started in the garment industry in 
March 1965. As a result, training projects were insti- 
tuted in five other firms in the same industry August 
16th, 1965. Between that date and March 3lst, 1966, 
projects were commenced in 105 firms representing 28 
types of industry which are scheduled to train 9,164 
men and women. Of this total, 1,700 are current em- 
ployees being upgraded or retrained. 


While exceptions are sometimes necessary, the normal 
minimum number of trainees for which a project will 
be prepared is six, the number of trainees considered 
to come within the capabilities of one instructor. Indi- 
vidual training projects vary greatly in the number of 
trainees involved, ranging from six in the garment 
industry to 1,178 in a particular metal working plant. 


Long-Term Apprenticeship Training 

While short-term training was bringing previously un- 
employable persons into productive capabilities, and 
helping to fill the Ontario skill gap, the skilled trades- 
man was not being forgotten. The promotion of appren- 
ticeship, a major function of the 46 counsellors in the 
Field Services Division, resulted in many new firms 
adopting this form of training. At the same time the 
Promotion and Development Division conducted studies 
on new apprenticeship programs for such trades as 
Butcher & Meat Cutter, Dry Cleaner & Launderer, Iron- 
worker, etc. 


Apprentices registered during the year in trades 
covered by regulations totalled 4,174 as compared to 
4,243 in 1964. In trades without regulations, registra- 
tions of 838 compared with 948 in 1964-65. 


On March 31st, 1966, apprenticeship contracts in force 
in all trades totalled 12,454 as compared with 11,342 on 
the same date in 1965. 


Compulsory certification was extended during the year 
to the trades of Plumber, Sheet Metal Worker and 
Steamfitter, which joined the previously certified trades 
of Air Conditioning and Refrigeration, Barbering, Elec- 
trician, Hairdressing, Motor Vehicle Repairing and Chef 
(the latter on a voluntary basis.) 


Trade Schools 


During his training an apprentice normally attends two 
10-week courses at trade schools administered by the 
Department of Education. Apprentice chefs, barbers 
and hairdressers attend a 20-week pre-apprenticeship 
course as soon as possible after registration of the 
contract. 


The Provincial Institute of Trades, the Provincial Insti- 
tute of Trades and Occupations and the Provincial 
Institute of Automotive and Allied Trades, all in Tor- 
onto, and Ontario Vocational Centres in London, 
Ottawa and Sault Ste. Marie, accepted 4,268 appren- 
tices during the year. Of these 1,844 were motor 
vehicle repairers, 1,847 represented the building trades, 
126 and 200 were barbers and hairdressers respectively 
with 179 cooks, 51 millwrights, 15 tool and die makers 
and six watch repairers completing the roster. 


Certificates of Apprenticeship 


Each apprentice who satisfactorily completes his con- 
tract is awarded a certificate of apprenticeship. In 
certain trades an _ Inter-Provincial examination is 
applied and a mark of 70 per cent or higher results in 
the certificate bearing the Inter-Provincial seal by 
which the capabilities of the holder are recognized by 
all participating provinces. Apprentices completing 
their contracts during the year numbered 2,067 of 
whom 1,920 were awarded certificates. Of these in 
turn, 631 received the seal. 


Certificates of Qualification 


Graduate apprentices in trades requiring certification 
qualify automatically for the relative certificate of 
qualification. Non-apprentices must qualify by written 
examination. Initial certificates issued during the year 
totalled 11,621. 
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Private Schools 

The Director may license private schools in which 
certified trades are taught. The numbers of these re- 
mained static, and during the calendar year 1965 the 
23 hairdressing and four barber schools registered 1,697 
and 129 students respectively in comparison with the 
1,666 and 148 registrations in 1964. 


Provincial Advisory Committees 

Under the Act an advisory committee for each trade 
may be appointed as required. Members are drawn 
from various areas of the province and equally repre- 
sent labour and management. Together with officials 
of both Departments of Labour and Education, com- 
mittees meet regularly to deal with matters affecting 
that trade. Appointments are limited to three-year 
terms with a subsequent two-year lapse before re- 
appointment may be considered. 


Fourteen Committees previously appointed represented 
the trades of Air Conditioning and Refrigeration, 


Barber, Carpenter, Chef, Electrician, Electronic Repair, 
Hairdresser, Heavy Duty Repair, Motor Vehicle Repair, 
Painter & Decorator, Plumber & Steamfitter, Sheet 
Metal Worker, Tool & Die Maker and Watch Repairer. 
Four Committees were added to advise on the trades 
of Butcher & Meat Cutter, Dry Cleaners & Launderers, 
lronworker and Lather. 


Many local apprenticeship committees have been 
formed across the province to interview prospective or 
registered apprentices and journeymen and to advise 
the Provincial Advisory Committees on training priori- 
ties relating to each locality. 


Apprenticeship Councils 


A group of associated employers may, with the Direc- 
tor’s approval, form a council to which apprentices may 
be registered. This permits rotation of apprentices 
through various employers in the area, with consequent 
broadening of trade knowledge. 








L abour Standards Branch 


The Labour Standards Branch was organized in 1963 
and administers The Minimum Wage Act, The Hours 
of Work and Vacations with Pay Act, The Industrial 
Standards Act, The Employment Agencies Act, and 
parts of The Wages Act. The Branch is also responsible 
for setting trade rates, working conditions and field 
investigations under the program of Fair Wage Sched- 
ules on Government Projects for the Departments of 
Public Works, Ontario Water Resources Commission, 
Ontario Housing Corporation and Highways. The 
Branch is further charged with the control and admini- 
stration of Handicap Worker Permits, and Homeworker 
and Overtime Permits. The Branch is organized into 
specific divisions namely: (a) Industry and Labour 
Board, (b) Minimum Wage, Wage Acts, Handicap and 
Homeworker Permits, (c) Hours of Work, Vacations with 
Pay and Overtime Permits, (d) Industrial Standards, 
Fair Wage Schedules, (e) Employment Agencies, (f) 
Field Operations, (g) Head Office. 


Industry and Labour Board 


The Industry and Labour Board is a corporate body 
consisting of a Chairman and two members who are 
officers of the Department of Labour who hold inquiries 
with respect to the administration of The Minimum 
Wage and Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay Acts. 
The Chairman of this Board has all the powers that 
may be conferred upon a commissioner under The 
Public Inquiries Act. 


This Board held 72 meetings and a total of 126 indi- 
vidual inquiries and interviews with employers, or union 
representatives during this fiscal year. 


Minimum Wages 


The Minimum Wage Act’s purpose is to protect workers, 
especially those not protected by a collective agree- 
ment or an applicable Industrial Standards schedule. 
Not only does a Minimum Wage help those who cannot 
protect themselves, it also results in more favourable 
competition to employers who pay fair wages. In order 
to establish a floor level below which wages are not 
allowed to fall, the Branch has been working since 
1963 towards the establishment of a minimum hourly 
rate of wages of $1 per hour to General Workers and 
Hotel and Restaurant Workers, and to a minimum 
hourly rate of wages of $1.25 to Construction Workers. 
These minimum wage rates have been in effect through- 
out the Province since the latter part of 1965. The many 


orders covering this Act were consolidated into three 
distinct orders to cover the aforementioned workers 
and the Taxicab Industry. 


Payroll Inspections — Minimum Wage 

Complaints by employees resulted in 4,513 payroll in- 
spections during the year. These were in addition to 
the 60,208 routine investigations under all of the legis- 
lation administered in the Branch. Monies totalling 
$215,568 were collected for employees and a further 
$14,428 of underpayments were uncovered by investiga- 


tion and were paid direct from employers to employees. jf 


The very noticeable increase in the number of investi- 
gations undertaken by our field staff and the increase 
of underpaid wages collected were due to the minimum 
wage arriving at a parity for both male and female 
throughout Ontario. This division of the Branch 
approved Homeworker Permits to 441 firms for employ- 
ment performed in the homes, and 202 Handicap Worker 
Permits were issued during this year. There has been 
a definite increase of interest in industry in the Handi- 
cap Worker program, and this has required specializa- 
tion of administration to provide adequate service to 
this very important section of the Branch. 


There were five Minimum Wage court convictions dur- 
ing this past year involving charges of underpayments 
and failure to produce payroll records. 


Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay 

The above Act limits employees to a maximum of 48 
hours a week and provides for at least one week of 
vacation for every year of employment. 

An employer may also, with Board approval, provide for 
extension by not more than 12 hours of the work week 
of engineers, watchmen, firemen, shippers and certain 
other categories of non-productive work, and for an 
extension by not more than 100 hours a year of the 
work hours of other employees. 

During the fiscal year 2,582 employers were issued the 
100 excess hour permit, and 663 additional permits 
were granted for special overtime circumstances. The 
considerable increase in the requests for this type of 
permission can be attributed to the shortage of supply 
of skilled and semi-skilled workers which is very evi- 
dent in the Baking Industry, Tool and Die Making 
Industry, Construction Industry, Car Wash Industry, 
Contract Caretaking Industry, Nursery and Landscaping 
Industry and many others. 
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Vacation with Pay Stamps 
Vacation with pay stamps may be issued to an em- 
ployee in lieu of providing at least one week’s vacation 
with pay, and these stamps are available to employers 
at all branches of the Province of Ontario Savings 
Offices, or any chartered bank. 


During the course of this year the staff worked on up- 
dating and making recommendations of amendments to 
The Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay Act. There 
were 42 prosecutions on this Act during the year, 
against 19 employers, which resulted in 35 convictions, 
four withdrawals, one dismissal, and one case not 
completed by end of year. The prosecutions resulted 
in $1,100 in fines and assessments. 


Industrial Standards 

The Industrial Standards Act provides the means for 
employers and employees of specific industries or 
trades in a designated zone to petition the Minister 
of Labour for a conference of employers and employees 
at which a schedule of wages, hours and days of work 
may be agreed upon. This schedule then becomes the 
law for the industry or trade in a designated zone, and 
is administered and enforced by the Director of Labour 
Standards in accordance with the amendments of this 
Act which were put into effect in July 1964. It is per- 
missible to designate interprovincial schedules and to 
assess employers and employees to provide revenue 
for the enforcement of the established schedules. 


The Province has 115 designated zones, 85 of which 
apply to the Barbering Industry and 30 to the Construc- 
tion Industry and, in addition, the Province as a whole 
is a designated zone for six types of industries com- 
monly known as the Needle Trades. 

During the past year our trained staff of Industrial 
Standards Officers was increased and many more 
assignments of Advisory Committee meetings, pre- 
conferences and conferences were held. Dormant 
schedules have been re-activated and updated, and 
there are many pending requests for schedule amend- 
ments and new schedules. At the present time there are 
over 150 schedules in force embracing such diversified 
work as barbering, clothing manufacturing, and many of 
the trades in the construction industry. In fact, nearly 
45 per cent of the labour force in the construction 
industry is now protected under The Industrial Stand- 
ards Act. 


The working statistics for this division of the Branch 
included 11 conferences, two amendments to existing 
schedules, and 751 investigations completed involving 
172 employers and 802 employees. The amount of 
arrears collected was $70,332.92. This division had 29 
court cases with 27 convictions and two withdrawals. 


Fair Wage Schedules on Government Projects 
This policy instituted by Order-in-Council ensures 
employees working on government projects of fair rates 
of wages and controlled working hours. It also protects 
contractors and sub-contractors from unfair wage com- 
petition when bidding on government contracts. These 


schedules are used for our departments of government, 
and before tenders are invited for specific projects 
these departments must obtain from our Branch a 
conditions schedule setting out the minimum wage 
rates for each job classification, and the maximum 
hours of work. When the contract has been let to a 
contractor this division of the Branch is so notified and 
field investigation procedures are then set up and 
forwarded to the field officers. Some contracts may 
require from two to ten on-site investigations and pay- 
roll audits depending upon the size and duration of the 
project. The extension program of buildings at Queen’s 
Park is covered by this type of program. 


During the past year there were 357 schedules approved 
with an estimate project cost of $52,245,333.50, pro- 
viding employment of 755 months. Fair Wage Schedule 
investigations totalled 366, and $4,230.70, affecting 162 
employees, was collected as arrears. 


Employment Agencies Act 

The supervisor and staff responsible for administering 
this Act now form part of the Labour Standards Branch, 
and will be supported by the field staff of the Branch 
for purposes of direct investigations throughout the 
Province. This division controls the licensing and regu- 
lating of employment agencies in the Province. 


The Act has a broad coverage applied to any business 
which for a fee, reward, or other remuneration, either 
assists employers to obtain employees or helps people 
find employment. Many different types of businesses 
perform the services of an employment agency. Some 
describe themselves as employment agencies, or as 
nurses’ registries, model agencies, or personal service 
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bureaus obtaining employment for persons as sitters 
or homemakers, while others are businesses speciali- 
zing in some professional area as well as operating in 
the employment agency field. 


Currently there are four classes of employment 
agencies required to be licensed under the Act. Class A 
agencies are concerned with finding persons for em- 
ployment in any occupation and may charge only the 
employer a fee. This class of agency forms the largest 
group of licensed agencies and represents 66 per cent 
of the 187 licensed agencies. Class B agencies find 
employment for persons seeking work in any occupa- 
tion, other than sitters and homemakers. Class C finds 
employment for sitters only, and Class D finds employ- 
ment for both sitters and homemakers. The latter three 
classes of agencies are set up to find employment for 
persons as described, and a fee is charged only to the 
persons for whom employment is procured and may not 
exceed limitations fixed by regulations. 


The activities in this division of the Branch encompass 
a vast amount of personal and advertising research: 
the processing of bonds and securities; the administra- 
tion of licence renewals; reviewing and investigating 
new applications, (many of these cases being quite 
complex); conducting many educational and informa- 
tive interviews and conferences with prospective licen- 
sees or their representatives and with agency 
associations. 


The current supply and demand of professional and 
skilled employees has increased the demand of em- 
ployment agencies. Consequently the applications for 
licences received rose to a new peak of 93 in the fiscal 
year 1965/66, an increase of almost seven per cent over 
the previous record set in 1963/64. Renewals of licen- 
ces, issued with an expiry date of March 31, 1966, 
totalled 152 as compared with 123 issued in 1964/65. 
The total of initial, or first, licences and renewals of 
licences issued reached 229. This amount represents 
the largest number of total licences issued in a fiscal 
year, being almost 20 per cent higher than the previous 
record. 


Complaints 

There were four complaints received during the year. 
All were resolved and corrective measures instituted 
by the Supervisor. 


Hearings and Prosecutions 
The Supervisor did not hold any hearings, and there 
were no prosecutions under the Act during 1965/66. 


Field Operations 

The Province is divided into five areas and each area 
is staffed with a supervisor and fully qualified and 
trained Labour Standards Officers whose assignments 
include making routine investigations, complaint  in- 
spections, and the spot-checking of business and in- 
dustry for infractions of all the legislation under the 
jurisdiction of the Branch. 


The field staff conducts educational programs with 


employers, associations in regards to the Acts and 
Regulations; on-site employee interviews are conducted 
at construction and roadbuilding projects. During the 
past year the officers were processed through additional 
training to qualify them as Industrial Standards Officers 
to carry on the increased work-loads of chairing con- 
ferences, pre-conferences, assisting Advisory Com- 
mittees at their monthly meetings. Our field staff 
participates in public appearances and _ speaking 
engagements, also assists in gathering evidence and 
information in cases of prosecutions. During this past 
year there were 52,516 routine investigations and 7,692 
complaint investigations completed. 


Head Office 


During the past year an Office Manager was appointed 
and the office was completely re-organized to provide 
special assistance and service to the various divisions 
of the Branch to facilitate more efficiency to the public. 
Many incumbents in the office have participated in 
government sponsored educational programs which 
has resulted in internal promotions. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Expanding opportunities for women, who comprise a 
large part of the labour force, has been a major goal 
of the Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labour 
since its opening in 1963. 

The aim of the Women’s Bureau is to encourage expan- 
sion of employment opportunities for qualified women 
since women increasingly show their ability and desire 
to engage in careers. The Bureau provides occupa- 
tional and training information, assists in the develop- 
ment of training courses and helps women realize 
their full potential. 


In Canada, a Federal Women’s Bureau was conceived 
in 1954, with Ontario creating the first provincial 
Women’s Bureau. Since then, several other provinces 
have established, or are planning, women’s bureaus. 


Employment Policies 

During the past year, the Women’s Bureau conducted 
a study of employment policies and practices relating 
to women employees in Ontario. Information was 
gathered by personal interview with companies through- 
out the province, representing industries which employ 
a large number of women in Ontario. 

The purpose of the study was to glean new information 
on employment patterns for women. Subjects discussed 
with 88 employers were the availability of part-time 
work for women, maternity leave practices, oppor- 
tunities for women in management, and skills or quali- 
ties which make women preferable in certain 
occupations. 


Under these subject headings, the Bureau was able to 
determine employment practices of the present and 
future employers of women. Many women, for example, 
can only work part-time, and it is of interest to them to 
know the extent to which employment on this basis 
exists in the province. 


Participating firms received results of the study to 
permit them to compare their policies with those of 
other companies. Several employers have since written 
to request further information in areas such as fringe 
benefits for part-time employees and maternity leave 
practices to help them develop their own policies. 


Occupational Information 

Descriptions of 100 occupations of interest to women 
were printed on cards for distribution at the Women’s 
Bureau booth at the 1965 Canadian National Exhibition. 
Such professions as caterer, purchasing agent and 


social worker were described, including duties, nature 
of the work and qualifications and training required. 
Other information given included related professions 
in the field and sources of further information. 


Interviewers in the booth asked questions of those seek- 
ing information and checked the replies on a selector 
card which was put into the “job selector”, an IBM 
sorter, to find its matching job description. 


Of the nearly 8,000 women who asked for information, 
54 per cent were under 22 years of age. Since many 
were interested in more than one occupation, over 
11,000 individual job cards were distributed. 


Following the Exhibition, demand for the job cards 
continued. The 100 cards were bound into a booklet 
and have been distributed widely to school counsellors, 
employment agencies and other interested persons. 


Training 

An increasing realization of the need for women to 
work as homemakers in community health and welfare 
agencies resulted in the creation of a training course 
for visiting homemakers. The Women’s Bureau, repre- 
sentatives of various social agencies, welfare authori- 
ties and the Adult Training Section of the Toronto 
Board of Education, worked together to develop the 
course. 


The three month Certified Visiting Homemakers course 
is offered through the Canadian Vocational Training 
Program by the federal and provincial governments. 
There were 10 graduates from the first course which 
began in January 1966; the second course graduated 17. 
Most graduates were placed with existing homemaker 
service agencies such as the Red Cross, others found 
private employment. 


A principle aim of the course is to attract women into 
the worthwhile and necessary field of home service. 
High standards have been set by the course admini- 
strators in an effort to raise the prestige of the occupa- 
tion, thereby making it more attractive to prospective 
trainees. 


Equal Pay 

The historical development of equal pay legislation in 
Ontario came under study during the year. Laws of 
other jurisdictions regarding equal pay and discrimina- 
tion in employment on the basis of sex were also 
examined. 


The background information obtained from the study 
will help the Bureau determine how sex discrimination 
in employment can successfully be combatted in 
Ontario. 


Library 

The literature published by the Women’s Bureau during 
the year has been of valuable assistance to new 
women’s bureaus now developing in Western Canada, 
and to the Federal Women’s Bureau of the United 
States. 


One pamphlet, “The U in your Future” emphasizes the 
new pattern in women’s lives shown by the high num- 
ber of girls working between ages 20 and 24, the 
sharp drop in employment between the ages 25 and 35 
and the abrupt increase in the 35-55 age bracket. It 
encourages high school girls to keep this pattern in 
mind when planning courses of study. 


A special reference library of reports, studies, periodi- 
cals and books relating to women and their work lives 





has been established in the Women’s Bureau. The 
material has been indexed and catalogued by a profes- 
sional librarian and is now available for use not only 
by the Women’s Bureau and the Department of Labour 
but also by women’s groups and other agencies and 
persons concerned with working women. 


Many women’s groups are expected to take advantage 
of this special service as well as university students 
doing research on working women. 


Summary 

The primary function of the Women’s Bureau is to 
facilitate the coming together of employment oppor- 
tunities and job seeking women. The Bureau helps 
women prepare themselves for fruitful careers by en- 
couraging both the development and the use of voca- 
tional training and by keeping women informed of 
expanding areas of employment. A continuing function 
of the Bureau is to interpret trends in the work life 
of women as a basis for decisions on legislation. 


Women in the Source: 
Labour Force, Ontario D.B.S. 
annual average in thousands 
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The Athletics Commission 


The Athletics Commissioner, under the direction and 
control of the Minister of Labour, assists in the admini- 
stration of the Athletics Control Act and the regula- 
tions made under the Act. The office was established 
initially to supervise boxing and wrestling in Ontario, 
and as such, it supervised the licensing, taxing and 
the operation of boxing and wrestling events on a 
purely professional basis. 


Today emphasis has shifted from a purely regulatory 
function in the area of boxing and wrestling to 
the promotion, counselling and providing of equipment 
and assistance to minor athletic clubs throughout 
the province. 


An important part of the work of the Athletics Com- 
missioner is the issuance of licences to boxers and 
wrestlers and to other persons concerned with boxing 
and wrestling contests and exhibitions, and to assist, 
promote and encourage organized amateur sports and 
sport associations. Some 25 amateur boxing shows 
were held during the year. 


In the past year, the Commissioner has devoted much 
of his time and budget to the promotion of track and 
field sports for junior athletic clubs since they 
seemed to promote all-round physical activity. Approxi- 
mately $22,000.00 was spent in the last year in equip- 
ping 81 track and field clubs with jumping standards, 
shot put and discus and other equipment. 


During the fiscal year, a total of 860 boxing and 
wrestling licences were issued, bringing a revenue of 
$5,248.00. Tax receipts from professional boxing and 
wrestling events amounted to $12,343.63. 


New equipment was donated to about 1,100 associa- 
tions sponsoring such minor amateur sport as base- 
ball, softball, basketball, football, volleyball, hockey, 
lacrosse, soccer, track and field events, tennis, 
broomball, field hockey, boxing and wrestling. About 
60,000 athletes were connected with these associations, 
compared with 58,000 athletes in 1,000 associations 
last year. This represented an expenditure of about 
$93,500.00. 


Donations amounting to more than $3,700.00 in the 
form of crests, medals and trophies were made to indi- 
viduals and teams winning Ontario Championships. 
Printed material such as rules and regulations on 
sports, instructional pamphlets and score cards, are 
provided free of charge. 

Assistance in the form of grants during the year 
amounted to $11,550.00. A grant of $400.00 was made 
to the Central Ontario Branch of the Amateur Athletic 


Union. The Thunder Bay Branch of the A.A.U. also 
received a grant of $400.00. These annual grants assist 
in the operating expenses of their branches. 


Other grants included: $500.00 to the Scarboro Pee Wee 
Hockey Club to assist in trip expenses to Mexico 
for an exhibition series against Mexico minor 
teams; $500.00 to the Hamilton Canusa Games Com- 
mittee to assist in the defraying of expenses incurred 
in staging the Canusa Games; $7,000.00 to the National 
Ski Team Fund as Ontario’s contribution towards the 
furtherance of amateur skiing in Canada; $750.00 to the 
East York Argos Football Club to assist in the expenses 
of their trip to Halifax for the Canadian Amateur (Inter- 
mediate) Football Championships; $750.00 to the Tor- 
onto Italian Canadian Hockey League towards the 
expenses of their goodwill tour of Italy; $250.00 to the 
91st Highlanders Athletic Association in Hamilton to- 
wards repair of their indoor, wooden track; $500.00 to 
the Sarnia Knights Basketball Club to assist in defray- 
ing expenses of their trip to Winnipeg to represent the 
Province of Ontario at the Canadian Basketball Champ- 
ionships; a grant of $500.00 to the Ontario Amateur 
Speedskating Association towards travelling expenses 
of a Provincial Team to represent Ontario at the North 
American Speed Skating Championships held in Sask- 
atoon, Saskatchewan. 


This year a large part of the Commissioner’s time and 
money will be spent in promoting girl’s sports, primarily 
in the areas of softball field hockey and field lacrosse. 
His office will also conduct a survey of Indian reserva- 
tions in an attempt to promote amateur sports and 
expand whatever programs now exist. 
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Ontario Human Rights Commission 


The Ontario Human Rights Code, which came into 
effect in June, 1962, is a consolidation into one law of 
all human rights legislation passed by the Provincial 
Legislature since 1944. Designed to give basic protec- 
tion to all from discrimination in employment, housing, 
public accommodation and publication, the Code is 
specifically committed to furthering the principle that 
all people are free and equal in dignity and rights, 
regardless of race, creed, colour, nationality, ancestry 
or place of origin. In this, the legislation is in harmony 
with the United Nations Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

During the fiscal year, three major amendments were 
made to legislation: apartments with more than three 
units were covered; renting or leasing of commercial 
space was brought under the Code; and the provincial 
government and all of its agencies were also covered. 


The Ontario Human Rights Commission is responsible 
for the administration of the Code and for furthering 
its objectives by means of education, research and 
conciliation. The Commission consists of a chairman, 
a secretary and four members. The permanent admini- 
strative staff is composed of a director and four human 
rights officers. In addition, during the summer months, 
university students in the social sciences are hired 
During the fiscal year, two regional offices were opened, 
one to serve the Windsor-Chatham area and the other, 
based in the Lakehead, to serve Northern Ontario. 


Deputations are received from organizations and indi- 
viduals interested in questions of human rights. All 
complaints of infractions of the Code are dealt with 
through investigation, conciliation, boards of inquiry 
and, if necessary, prosecution. 


The prescribed duties of human rights officers are 
indicative of the methods promoted by the Commission. 
As conciliators, they investigate formal complaints of 
discrimination and use persuasion to bring about com- 
pliance with the Code. On occasion, they enlist the 
voluntary help of community groups. They co-operate 
with educational, religious, ethnic, labour and welfare 
groups in planning such activities as conferences and 
seminars, delivering speeches, and taking part in 
private and public discussions in order to overcome 
prejudice and discrimination. 


Conciliation 

During the year, 138 cases were conciliated without 
recourse to prosecution. An additional 28 cases were 
carried over into the next fiscal year. The total case 


load of 166 complaints represents an increase of more 
than one-third over the number of cases investigated 
during the previous fiscal year. 


An additional 63 informal complaints of discrimination 
involving situations not covered by present legislation 
were handled, bringing the total number of investiga- 
tions to 229. 


Fair Employment 

Discrimination in employment is forbidden under the 
Ontario Human Rights Code in such practices as hiring, 
discharging or promotion within a company having five 
or more employees. Trade unions are similarly prohib- 
ited from discrimination with regard to membership. 
It is illegal to seek information about an applicant as 
to his racial, religious or national origin on employ- 
ment application forms or by oral inquiries. The Code 
also prohibits advertising which indicates discrimi- 
nation. 


The Commission processed 113 formal charges in 
employment, 50 of which dealt with discriminatory 
application forms and ten with discriminatory adver- 
tising. Most businesses co-operated in correcting their 
forms as well as giving the Commission assurances of 
future compliance with the Code. Of the 53 other cases, 
in which the complainants charged that they were 
refused employment or discharged, unfairly treated or 
discriminated against, 45 were settled or dismissed and 
eight were carried over into the next fiscal year. 


One board of inquiry was held during the year, involv- 
ing a charge against a restaurant owner who allegedly 
refused to employ an applicant because of race and 
colour. This matter was successfully conciliated by the 
board and the employer subsequently hired the 
complainant. 


Fair Remuneration 

Twelve complaints were submitted by female em- 
ployees pertaining to section five of the Code which 
entitles employed women to receive pay equal to that 
of men performing the same work in the same estab- 
lishment. In eight of these cases, the complainants 
withdrew their complaints following voluntary settle- 
ments with the employers. Four cases were carried over 
into the next fiscal year. 


Fair Accommodations 

Nine complaints were investigated under this section 
of the Code which prohibits discrimination in places 
to which the public is customarily admitted, such as 


hotels, resorts, restaurants, barber shops and beauty 
parlors. The complaints involved hotel beverage rooms, 
restaurants and a gym-health establishment. Seven 
cases were resolved through the process of concilia- 
tion and two cases were continued into the next fiscal 
year. 


Equal Rights In Housing 

The section of the Code which prohibits discrimination 
in apartments was amended in 1965 to include build- 
ings with more than three units. Thirty-one complaints 
were received in which the complainants charged that 
they had been denied occupancy because of their race, 
creed, colour, nationality or ancestry. 


Twenty cases were settled when the owners offered 
accommodations to the complainants, seven cases were 
dismissed and two cases were settled at the board of 
inquiry level. Two cases were carried over into the 
next fiscal year. 


Notices and Signs 

Only one case of unfair publication was brought to the 
attention of the Commission. This involved a private 
residence in front of which a sign, offensive to a relig- 
ious minority was posted. The owner voluntarily with- 
drew the sign and the case was closed. 


Miscellaneous Complaints and Referrals 

The Commission also handled 494 miscellaneous com- 
plaints during the fiscal year. These cases represent 
difficulties in areas that could be broadly interpreted 
as being of a human rights and human relations nature 


but which do not come within the direct purview of 
the Code. 


Complainants in such cases have been referred to the 
proper government (federal, provincial or municipal) 
office, community, welfare, or mental health agency for 
attention. 


Education 


The education program of the Commission continued 
to expand throughout the year with the distribution of 
pamphlets, numerous public appearances, meetings, 
displays and exhibits, conferences and film programs. 
The human rights film programs, begun in the previous 
year, were continued and held in different centres. Staff 
members of all branches of the Y.W.C.A. in Metropolitan 
Toronto were invited to a special film program in the 
Commission’s offices. In addition, film programs were 
undertaken for the Provincial and Local (Toronto) 
Council of Women, the London Council for Adult Edu- 
cation, the Windsor and District Institute for Human 
Rights and the Cape Croker Indian Reserve on the 
Bruce Peninsula. The Commission also _partici- 
pated in a series of film-discussion evenings organized 
by Bathurst Heights Public Library in North York. Six 
new films were purchased for the Commission’s library: 
“Unlearning Prejudice”, “Face to Face”, “Conformity 
and the Crutch”, “Anti-Semitism in America”, “An 
American Girl”, and “To Find a Home”. 

An important event of the year was an agreement — 
The Declaration of Fair Accommodation Practices — 
signed by the Commission and the Apartment Devel- 
opers Committee of the Urban Development Institute. 
The Committee represents the development of 60,000 





apartment suites in Ontario. In the agreement, the 
Committee pledged its co-operation towards the 
advancement of full and equal accommodation oppor- 
tunity for all irrespective of race, creed, colour, nation- 
ality, ancestry or place of origin. To implement this 
pledge, the Committee agreed to the following 
affirmative action: 

1. The promulgation of a clear policy of non- 
discrimination disseminated to all personnel of 
the Committee’s membership. 

2. The acceptance of applications without regard to 
race, creed, colour, nationality, ancestry or place 
of origin. 

3. The posting of the Ontario Human Rights Code in 
all apartment buildings and rental offices. 

4. A periodic review and evaluation of accommoda- 
tion practices in collaboration with the Ontario 
Human Rights Commission. 

Two issues of the Commission’s official bulletin, Human 
Relations, were distributed to a mailing list of over 
100,000 and continued to receive good response from 
the public. 

Several additional publications were issued during the 
fiscal year: 

Your Rights are Protected was published in ten 
languages in addition to English: French, Croatian, 
Dutch, German, Greek, Hungarian, Italian, Polish, 
Portuguese and Ukrainian. 


The Ontario Human Rights Code was revised to incor- 
porate the 1965 amendments and published in both 
English and French. 


Equal Pay for Women, a one-page flier outlining the 
equal pay for women provisions of the Code, was 
published. 


Research Studies. The reports of both the Windsor and 
Hamilton research studies were reproduced. Over 300 
copies were requested by universities, social scientists 
and community organizations. After the studies were 
published, meetings were held with representative com- 
munity groups in both Hamilton and Windsor to con- 
sider how the results and recommendations contained 
in the studies might be used in human rights programs 
in both communities. 


A Library Accessions List was published, listing the 130 
books which had been purchased for the Commission’s 
library. The process of cataloguing the Commission’s 
library was continued and the public informed that the 
library was available as a reference collection for per- 
sons and organizations interested in studying the 
human rights field. 


French Order Form. An order form listing the Commis- 
sion’s French publications was prepared in French to 
enable French-speaking persons to order these. 


Special Announcements. This special newsletter was 
issued three times during the year and mailed to the 
special mailing list. It contained reports of Commission 
activities between issues of Human Relations and 
included summaries of recent cases which the Com- 
mission had handled. 


The Commission’s staff carried out 42 speaking engage- 
ments in different towns and cities, including three 
radio and television broadcasts, throughout the year. 
The program of displays and exhibits was also acceler- 
ated. The Commission participated in exhibits on 44 
occasions, including the Canadian National, the 
Central Canada and the Lakehead Exhibitions and the 
Western Fair in London. The Canadian National Exhi- 
bition was particularly notable because, for the first 
time, the Commission had its own exhibit in the 
Government Building. A number of conventions were 
also covered by the Commission including those of the 
Ontario Hote! and Motel Association and the Personnel 
Association of Toronto. 

Almost 3,000 requests for information and literature 
were received from schools, churches, labour organiza- 
tions, social agencies, business firms and others, and 
approximately 180,000 pieces of literature were distribu- 
ted in addition to the regular mailings of the official 
bulletin and Special Announcements. 


The Minister of Labour was featured in one-minute 
radio and television public service announcements set- 
ting forth the new amendments to the Ontario Human 
Rights Code. These announcements were distributed 
to 18 television stations and 65 radio stations in the 
province. 

A new educational technique was introduced during 
the year when transit car advertisements announcing 
the new Windsor-Chatham regional office were placed 
in buses in both Windsor and Chatham. Similar cards 
will be placed in buses in the Lakehead when the 
northern office opens. 


The Commission continued to meet and confer with 
community leaders in different centres of the province 
and to participate in conferences relating to human 
rights. These included the first conference to be held 
in Canada of the Japanese and Chinese Canadian com- 
munities in Toronto and several conferences regarding 
Canadian Indians. The Commission also played an 
active role at the International Conference of Commis- 
sions for Human Rights held in New York in early 
summer. It was agreed at this time that the inter- 
national gathering would take place in Toronto in 1967 
and the Ontario Commission would be the host for that 
occasion. 


Plans were underway at the end of the fiscal year for 
the First Interprovincial Conference of Human Rights 
Administrators to be held in the spring of 1966, spon- 
sored by the Commission and bringing together govern- 
ment administrators from across the country to 
compare their legislation and discuss informally their 
activities in the human rights field. 


Mayors’ Committees were formed in both Amherstburg 
and Kenora following conflicts relating to minority 
groups in both cities. In Amherstburg, the committee 
was formed to consider problems of prejudice and 
discrimination against Negroes in the areas of employ- 
ment, public accommodation and housing. In Kenora, 
the committee was established to consider particularly 
employment problems relating to Canadian Indians. The 
Commission has representatives on both committees. 


Research Branch 


Early in 1965 the Minister announced expansion of the 
economic research activities of the Department of 
Labour, and a Research Branch was established at 
the beginning of the fiscal year under review. This 
action was taken because rapid expansion of the 
Department’s activities, especially in the areas of man- 
power and working conditions, and increased sophisti- 
cation and work-loads in those of safety and labour 
relations, indicated the need for more extensive 
research. 


The new Branch provides information needed in formu- 
lating policy, legislation, programs, and administrative 
practices. To accomplish these ends the Branch works 
for the senior officers and operating Branches of the 
Department in areas where administrative data and 
personal analysis of experience are insufficient guides 
to policy development and program evaluation. 

Initial plans call for the Research Branch to provide 
services directly to the public, including unions and 
management, and to some extent it has accomplished 
this goal during the past year. The area of responsi- 
bility will be more fully developed as staff becomes 
available and the long lead times necessary to produc- 
tion of meaningful information expire. 

At the beginning of the year the staff was comprised 
of persons already working at research in various parts 
of the Department. This staff totalled fifteen, including 
four Economists and eleven persons in clerical and 
stenographic positions. By the end of the year the 
group had expanded to twenty, and the balance 
changed to an even division between the occupational 
categories mentioned. The full complement of twenty- 
three people was not attained because of the tight 
market for highly qualified people. 

The organization of the Branch was designed around 
major areas of Departmental responsibility mentioned 
by the Minister in the “Blueprint for Labour”: labour 
relations, industrial training, and working conditions 
encompassing labour standards and safety. The largest 
group is concerned with labour relations, partly be- 
Cause programs of research were already under way in 
this area in the Department and because the Branch 
has assumed a special responsibility to service infor- 
mation and statistical needs of the Labour Relations 
Board. Two smaller groups have specialized in the 
areas of training and working conditions, but these 
areas generate an increasing proportion of the work- 
load. The organizational structure is not rigid, and 
while senior staff members tend to specialize, the more 


junior ones are given an opportunity to work on a wide 
range of subject matter. 


As a rather recent arrival in labour department research 
activities, the Branch works in co-operation with other 
agencies at both the federal and provincial levels. 
Some of these, such as the Department of Labour, 
Canada, and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics have 
long-standing research programs that produce much 
information useful to Ontario. Therefore, the research 
programs have been designed to make maximum use of 
information already available, adapting it to Ontario’s 
specific needs, and where this is not practical sup- 
plementing it as required. In addition, a wide range of 
original research projects have already been started 
or planned. 

The work undertaken by the Branch during the year 
had to do with organization, staffing, coping with 
requests for immediate assistance, and laying a founda- 
tion for research programs. Among the continuing and 
short-term projects were servicing the information 
needs of the Labour Relations Board, compilation of 
statistics on the activities of the Board and the Concili- 
ation Branch, preparing material for speeches by senior 
Departmental officials, background papers for confer- 
ences, and memoranda on specific problems where 
immediate decisions were required. In addition to this 
day-to-day activity, progress was made towards estab- 
lishing a basis for research work. Among the major 
projects undertaken were the following: 
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@A library of Ontario collective agreements was 
established. This library is classified according to 
the Standard Industrial Classification, and is 
indexed by employer, union, and expiry date. Agree- 
ments in the library are kept up to date through 
the excellent co-operation of unions and em- 
ployers. In all but a few cases the agreements are 
available for inspection by interested parties, but 
they may not be taken from the library premises. 
The service has already been used by a substantial 
number of unions, employers, and branches of 
government. 


@In co-operation with the Conciliation Branch, 
revisions were made in the statistics pertaining to 
its activities. These statistics are interesting to 
unions, management, and other members of the 
public. The revisions attempted to bring greater 
objectivity into the data and will permit more 
detailed and reliable analysis of the extent and 
nature of industrial conflict. 


@ Basic work was done on collective bargaining 
trends, the preparation of data on strikes and lock- 
outs in Ontario, and on contract settlements, all of 
which have been used within the Department and 
will form the basis for material to be more widely 
distributed. In this connection a meeting was held 
with Union Research Directors to inform them of 
the Department’s research plans, and one of their 
most urgent requests was for reliable information 
on contract settlements. The intention is to use 
the basic experience gained in the past year to 
provide a continuing analysis of labour relations in 
Ontario. 


@ An evaluation of hours of work and vacations legis- 
lation was carried out during the year. This project 
was undertaken as a basis for informing the govern- 
ment how existing legislation in these areas related 
to prevailing conditions in the Province and the 
standard established in other jurisdictions. An 
assessment was made of the economic conse- 
quences of making certain specific revisions to the 
existing law, and of the methods of controlling 


hours of work where this is necessary. The report 
is an extensive analysis of data collected by the 
Department and from other sources, and remains a 
useful guide to government action. 


Initial work was done on designing a wage data 
service for the Province. Experience in providing 
wage information on an “ad hoc” basis has demon- 
strated a need for this. The first steps in the 
program have been to determine how information 
already collected can be put to more effective use. 
A study was done on the Department’s need for 
safety statistics. This work involved an examina- 
tion of our own experience and the data used in 
other jurisdictions. As a result of the study a 
proposal was made to others concerned with work 
safety for co-ordinating collection and processing 
of a much wider range of data than is now 
generated. 


@ Preparatory work was undertaken to supply infor- 
mation on training needs in the Province. This 
work has encompassed a study of occupational 
trends in Ontario based on census data that will 
be useful in making projections. At the same time, 
experimental work was done on forecasting man- 
power requirements on an industry basis which 
identified many of the problems in obtaining the 
data necessary to making reliable estimates of 
training needs, and produced some results of 
specific use to the industry in question. 


Finally, work was undertaken on evaluation of the 
training arrangements in particular trades. An 
initial study relating to the hairdressing trade was 
produced for internal use and provided valuable 
information on the problems of such evaluations. 


In addition to the work outlined above, the Branch 
supported university research projects. One of these, 
on “Methods of Forecasting Manpower Requirements,” 
has been published. Others have to do with various 
aspects of labour relations and labour market analysis, 
and will be made available by the groups undertaking 
the research. 


Personnel Branch 


At the inception of the original Labour Bureau in 1900, 
Personnel functions were carried out by a Secretary to 
the Bureau of Labour and later from the Deputy Mini- 
ster’s Office when the Department of Labour evolved. 
The Public Service Act was created in 1918 and a one 
man Civil Service Commission was then appointed 
which later expanded into its present form of a three 
man Commission. 


After W.W. II, a more systematic classification system 
was developed with the appointment of the classifica- 
tion committee. In 1947, the first salary schedule 
evolved and matured from that point onward. 

In 1959, Steven and Kellog conducted a study for the 
Civil Service and developed a stronger classification 
system with organization charts, position specifications, 
etc. This program was formally implemented in 1960 
and taken over in 1962 by the newly developed Position 
Administration Branch of the Department of Civil 
Service. 


In 1955 a Personnel entity emerged from the Deputy 
Minister’s Office. An Administrative Assistant handled 
the Personnel functions for the Department, was re- 
sponsible for selection, placement, and appointment of 
staff and matters relating to classification and salaries 
of staff. Other responsibilities entailed the organization 
of permanent departmental records on staff as well as 
acting as liaison officer with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and processing all official forms. 

Since that time, Personnel has expanded from a one 
person enterprise to a unit consisting of thirteen 
people. In November, 1964, the Department appointed a 
Director of Personnel with an extensive background in 
the personnel field. He developed the unit into three 
areas: job classification, recruitment, staff training and 
development. To facilitate processing of these pro- 
grams and other personnel needs, an Office Manager 
with a staff of five people, manages clerical functions. 


Authority 

The provisions of the Public Service Act and Regula- 
tions are implemented under authority delegated by 
the Deputy Minister. 


Branch Programs 1965-66 

The job classification program, begun in 1960-61, was 
soon completed. Since then, expansion and reorganiza- 
tion of the Branches has produced many new jobs. The 


fiscal years’ work dealt mainly with classification of 
positions and recruitment of qualified personnel to fill 
those positions. 


A staff training and development program is being 
created under the direction of the Director and imple- 
mented through a Training Officer. 


Branch Programs 1966-67 

To meet the demands of further expansion and re- 
organization, the job classification program will require 
another job analyst for the next fiscal year. 
Recruitment work load will probably remain approxi- 
mately the same as that of the current year, largely 
due to the heavy turn-over rate of female clerical staff. 
The clerical work load has increased considerably be- 
cause of the new insurance scheme, pension scheme 
and departmental staff expansion. To meet these de- 
mands the office will increase its staff in the coming 
year. 


The training and development program will accelerate 
its services with a full-time Training Officer. More 
specialized training will be made available to depart- 
mental staff with the assistance of the Training and 
Development Services of the Civil Service Commission. 
An employee induction program will be developed for 
new employees coming into the Civil Service. 
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Public Relations and Information 


cco ES 





The Public Relations and Information Branch was re- 
organized and expanded during the year in an effort 
to create a better understanding by the public of the 
Department’s programs and activities. The Branch’s 
expanded operations included an extensive display pro- 


gram, a Department magazine, a press relations section, 
an advertising and promotion program, a press clipping 
service and a query desk to provide information factu- 
ally and rapidly to both the news media and the 
public. 


The Department magazine, “News from the Ontario 
Department of Labour,” was published quarterly and 
distributed to a readership of 26,000 by the end of the 
year. It contained articles in depth on current labour 
matters, reports on new legislation, labour-management 
relations, on-the-job training and other information of 
interest to industry, labour, members of the govern- 
ment and the public. 


In the area of press relations, a news and features 
section was organized to prepare news releases and 
feature articles about the Department’s programs and 
activities. In addition news media were invited to 
attend special events involving the department’s work 
and television and radio interviews were arranged on 
appropriate occasions. 


A successful promotion and media campaign was 
launched to promote the Industrial Training Branch’s 
On-the-Job training program among Ontario employers 
and prospective trainees. Through the use of news- 
paper, television and direct mail advertising more 
than 1,000 requests were received from industry during 
the last six months of the year for apprenticeship and 
short-term programs which are now being acted upon 
by the Industrial Training Branch. With these encour- 
aging results, the department plans to intensify the 
campaign for apprenticeship training during the 
coming year. 


An active display program, designed to bring a know- 
ledge of the Department’s programs to all parts of the 
province, was introduced. Commencing at the start of 
the calendar year 1966, the Branch began a “one-a- 
week” display program for the winter, spring and sum- 
mer months. In addition displays were organized for the 
Canadian National Exhibition, Central Canada Exhibi- 
tion in Ottawa and the Lakehead Exhibition. 


The Branch also published many pamphlets, brochures 
and booklets containing helpful information on activi- 
ties within the Department. The query desk service 
soon justified its existence as the volume of inquiries 
by letter and telephone increased by approximately 
400 per cent over the previous fiscal year. 
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A — ONTARIO LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 
Table A-1 — Summary of Cases Dealt With, Fiscal Year 1965-66 











CASELOAD CASES DISPOSED OF 
Cases 
Carried Cases Cases 
Over From Filed In Pending 
Type of Case F.Y. 1964-65 _‘F.Y. 1965-66 Total Granted Dismissed Withdrawn Total Mar. 31, 1966 
Certification of Bargaining Agents .......... 112 992 1,104 737 182 85 1,004 100 
Declaration of Termination of 

Bargaining Rights ...........cccsseereeees 7 69 76 5} 32 5 70 6 
Declaration of Status of Successor, 

Trade Union or Employer ...............-..++ 5 29 34 30 2 1 33 1 
CeycT PERT A Rec eal a locates gos Ree ene eee 1 — 1 _- — 1 1 — 
Declaration that Strike or 

Mockout Umlawe Uli. ci..sccc:t-.csencacwscaernpaevs =e —_— 54 54 8 8 38 54 — 
Consent to Prosecute af 92 93 31 16 44 91 2 
Complaint of Unfair Practice in 

Bipyinen trespass css 16 115 131 — — — 113 18 
Modification of Arbitration Provision in 

Collective Agreement (Section 34(3) )... 1 — 1 — — = 1 — 
Early Termination of Collective Agreement 

(SeCtion 39(3) )...-.cccscccucsesscctersnseeetsesenenss — 2 2 _ — =A 2 ages 
Trade Union Financial Statement 

(Sree e/a) epee ene arom cme — 1 1 — — — — 1 
Review of Interim Order of 

Jurisdictional Disputes Commission 

(SECTION G6(6) )...:...-...sacsesccseeseesreessscsssenns — 4 4 — = _— 3 1 
Question of Whether Person is Employee 8 

(SECtion 79(2) )......ccceccecccesseesesesesseeseeees 18 25 — — ran 17 
Reference of Questions in Conciliation 45 2 

Application (Section 794)...........:0:0 23 24 47 — one we 

ital mee otras ni pete as iirericoss 173 1,400 1,573 — = — 1,434 139 
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B — CONCILIATION SERVICES 


Table B-1 — Appointments of Conciliation Officers to Effect Collective Agreements and 


Appointments Disposed of by Conciliation Officers under the Labour Relations Act 1966 
ee ee ee een 





Employees Employers 
Appointments Disputes Directly Directly 
Involved Involved 
Appointment of Conciliation Officers: 
PUPA V OGG 5 tetas cco ta aes eat Eg iead ena LS age 1,678 1,265 178,932 1,678 
Carried: over:fromel965..tc enemy eee erie as yhoo ash canna Wagan Laas 230 188 21,041 230 
Total aca et nea TRH ne DeSn eM neekea Ub RAAG Ge oe Seas ee RE ENE Rg 1,908 1,453 199,973 1,908 
Appointments Disposed of by Conciliation Officers: 
Collective Agreements Effected 674 592 48,068 674 
Conciliation Boards to be Established.... es 469 401 80,186 469 
Conciliation Boards not to be Establishe 524 243 45,544 524 
Lapseds i sees Aen aren er i beet 14 14 1,108 14 
eee eed ee eMehe ee AS eae, RS et ee 
6 | BS eee Rort aor ternlS: ean a ee aOR MPA Veet edhe vinnie 4} 1,681 1,250 175,096 1,681 
Appointments Undisposed of at March 31, 1966 227 203 25,067 227 





Table B-2 — Establishment and Operation of Conciliation Boards 
under the Labour Relations Act 1966 
nn EE 








Employees Employers 
Disputes Directly Directly 
Involved Involved 
Establishment of Conciliation Boards 
Disputes Referred: 

During 1966 80,186 469 
Carried over from 1965 6,020 35 
Lelagetee eon TE tect Sim roan MEE UC ans EE Mansel same eb Uy 416 86,206 504 


Disputes Disposed of: 
Collective Agreements effected with further assistance of conciliation officers before 








Operation of Conciliation Boards 
Disputes where Boards established: 
During 1966 





Disputes Disposed of: - 
Agreements: directly effected... 2.00; sceneries ated ennai tau ea 168 27,698 199 
Agreements not effected 








Table B-3 — Monthly Volume of Conciliation Activity 


Conciliation in disputes over negotiation renewal or amendment of collective agreements 
Province of ONTARIO — Report for the Fiscal Year 1965-66. 



















NUMBER OF 
Disputes Employers Employees 
A. Disputes Dealt With At Initial Conciliation Officer Stage 
Ey Inprocess-at peginning Of Fiscal VeOar2.cccc5.scc sok. jececcccntosssssssccasacactoasacacecuessevhs ssvenansescdadcotes 188 + 230 21041 
Pam erenred tO Officers GUIINR FISCAL Y Calis. sy. cccuk sass ccccu.avaseesszaveaststowtsdosscxassccdetanesocszdcsOdinSens wont 1265 1678 178932 
3. TOTAL in process during Fiscal Year... ccc cccccccscescccsesscesccsesesesaneuetsseesseaceaeevsceaeesasusseare 1453 1908 199973 
4. Disposed of during Fiscal Year = 1250 1681 174906 
592 674 48068 
644 993 125730 
401 469 80186 
(iii) neither Board nor Commission granted.... 243 524 45544 
(c) Lapsed or Abandoned... 5 14 14 1108 
MMEETOCESS ati CNG .OF MISCAE. YC aNstetch: acsss cactecsst cadets aris i kancao seston cudcsanced isscouescaceansieeysasagzcnsatiadies 203 227 25067 
B. Disputes Dealt With At Conciliation Board Stage 
HEAITHELOCESS at DECINMINIE OF FISCAL CAN cccsceze tere coos vesentexeesncavetaboaccavntat> ovincarvnneesendetasyechec=aeaedacehee 91 125 20170 
2. Referred to Boards during Fiscal Year...................:c.cccscssscescsssesceoseeneecrasnense® 401 469 80186 
(a) following Officer Procedure (Item A4 (b) (i) above 
(b) without Previous Conciliation Officer ProCedure.................c.cccsesccesestsecseseeeeenenseeseneeaees — — — 
Br LOTAL. Hi PFOCESS: CUTIMG: FISCAL YOAN c.-s.. ssc sasce ces cgccateccocsesecksezaessWicoscscavenscscencsveasens coiedsoasantdase 492 594 100356 
eR PISDOSEO OIC F ISCAl: Y Cal cctscezsascixs.svsiervacrscasen ces asedecasu chick carasremtpanstonpcosepabsnostnabretomneens 406 479 90101 
(a) Seid Sine rath ese Serre eT L wretaai st curred emer some na tabar ac rudacr suc eavad 197 250 35278 
(i) reported settled by parties themselves before Board fully constituted and 
operating, or before formal report is Made... ee cece cesces seat ee ceeceneeeceneenseneeneees 29 51 7580 
(ii) Board report submitted; settlement reached during hearings 168 199 27698 
(b) Board report submitted; no settlement reached during hearings................-.:.cscccseesen 207 227 54771 
(c) Lapsed or Abandoned. (before Board fully constituted, or before Board makes 
TORE AMSREDON Ly cece eet nricocs tnt pryars aera nue cu CLL, craien a cku0ts ga Gaeons Sy cnedbaralepay sung nat daumee does 2 2 52 
5. Conciliation Board still in process at end of Fiscal YOar..............cececeseescssseeceseseeererseeterseeees 86 115 10255 
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C — THE ONTARIO HUMAN RIGHTS CODE 
Table C-1 — Summary of Complaints in Respect of Employment, Public Accommodation, 
Housing, Notices and Commercial Space — Year Ending March 31, 1966 











Settlements 
Complaints CAUSES OF DISCRIMINATION* of Complaints 
Complaints Com- Undisposed 
effected by plaints Boards of at 
Place Human Dis- of March 31 
Number Race Creed Colour Nationality Ancestry of Rights missed Inquiry 1966 
Nature Origin Officers 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Employment 
Discrimination in Employment............ 51 32 8 31 2 5 8 17 27 1 6 
Discrimination by Trade Union............ 2 — — — 1 — nk — — —_— 2 
Disallowed Questions on Employment 
Applications or in Written or 
Oralsinquiries; ieee ee 50 14 33 13 28 19 40 36 Z — 12 
Disallowed Employment 
Advertisements. .........00..00cccccceesceees 10 4 3 4 1 3 1 10 — _ _ 
Female Employees 
Equal Pay for Equal Work................ 12 — — — — — — — 8 —_ 4 
Public Accommodation 
Discrimination in Accommodation, : 
Services and Facilities.................... 9 8 _ 1 — 7 — 6 1 — 2 
Housing 
Discrimination in Apartment Houses.. 31 30 1 31 I 1 — 20 7 2 2 
Notices 
Discriminatory Notices or Other 
Representations. ...........ccccccccceseeuseeee 1 — 1 —_— — os —_— —_ 1 —_ _ 
Commercial Space 
Discrimination in Occupancy of 
Commercial Space................c:c.0000 — — — —_— —_ —_— _— —_— _ —_ — 
Totahne ce i eee itis 166 88 46 80 33 35 50 89 46 3 28 


11n many cases more than one cause of discrimination was shown on the complaint form. 














D— INDUSTRIAL SAFETY BRANCH 
Table D- 1 — Report of number of Inspections by Industry for the 
Fiscal ae ended March 31st, 1966. 









Manu turing 
Food and Beverages 
Tobacco Products. 
__ Rubber Products...  r—“‘“—lieL.Lr—“itO—sSstsi‘“‘<‘(‘(<“‘<‘<‘<i‘<‘“‘i‘i‘“‘(“(<‘(‘(<‘“‘<‘<‘<‘<‘<‘“a ‘“‘CRSC‘(SQNRC;zCr;C?”tCtC 












wating iaiiig” 
Clothing .... 
Wood Products i. 
Furniture and Fixtures.. 
Paper and Allied Industries 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries. 
ray ved cl cr ...tttt—i(‘i‘“‘“‘i‘i‘i‘i‘i‘i‘ONC(CR (RN. 
Metal Fabricating (except machinery and transportation ‘eoulpaicn)) (oa 
Machinery (except electrical machinery)....0....0...0.cccccccccececcceeceseceececeees 
Transportation Equipment.........0.0.0.000..... 
Electrical Products ............. 
Non-metallic Mineral Products... 
Petroleum and Coal Products......... 
Chemical and Chemical Products 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing ...............cccccccesceccceceseeees 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing incidental to other ind. 
e acractien. _ 
‘Transportation, orage and Communication . 
Aransportation. Le. 
Storage (including grain elevators).. 
Communication... 


















































Wholesale Trade. 
ee Trade........ ea, 







ce 

_ Education and. Related Service. 
Health and Welfare Service 
mewpicus Organizations 
Recreation Service...... : 

Business Service... 
Personal Service... e 
_ Miscellaneous Service... . Oe a 

























Industry Inspections (1) 
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Table D-2 — Industrial Accidents, by Cause, Industry and Sex. 


Fiscal Year Ending March 31, 1966. eee gcrrt cares 


101-147 
151-153 
161-169 
172-179 
183-229 
231-239 
242-249 
251-259 

298 
301-309 
311-318 
321-329 
331-339 
341-359 
365-369 
371-379 
381-399 


286-289 
291-: 
Misc. Mfg. Incid. to other Industries 001-099 


261-268 
271-274 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY BRANCH 
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————__—_ 
2: Woodworking Ge ee os eee eee 1— 1 3 2— —129 57 5 2 3 5 5 .A7.- 10° 5 —. — 12 — / 
3. Metal working, except punch presses............... 1— 1— —— — 1 146 — P03 2395 BL 12 88 —— — 20 — é 
Machinery 
A. PUNCH PIOSSOS cco. sc. cette acs —— § 2 1— — 1 6-— 4 13 141 17 52 64 3— — 31 — 
5, Other machinery.........s..-cciete acess 247 6 58 68 118.14 <35° 17 13 117 50 <16 Jl 241 79: 83. 36-1 77 I 
rote 6. Gears, belts, pulleys, shafting, etc........ccse. 3— 1 2 23— 19 €i 2 3 if & 2 6 wa 6G 
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9. Falling from stockpiles or loads...........:.0005 152 1. 36 12 41 2. 6 82 57 58 16 185 312 161 264.135 62 1 27 34° 2 
Materials 10; Nails and Spikes: 2 es Oe ee ee ie Z 9 15 9 15 9 1° 5 1 
Tie Thrown by tools: a 3—- — — —— — 2— 5 1 11 6 4 14 3 —— 1— 
12. Thrown by machinery... §— 6 8 22-- 1 50:22 $5 1 52 65 39 70 29 — 2 13— 
13. Materials n.6.¢.... 106 1 12 10 23 1 #3 48 29 22 A 82 #187 +$7 112 #88 60-— 6 23 | 
14. Elevators, hoists and cranes... 6— 3 — 1— — 3 1 1 1 26 36 17 21 7 1oO— 3 —— 
Hoisting and : 
Conveying 15. Belts, sprocket, chain and other conveyors...... 47 2 4 4 9Q— 4] 345 417 4 18 15 3 12 8 17— 2 3 1 
Apparatus 
ue 16. Hooks, chains, slings and cables........0..00...0. 1— 5 2—-— 1 8 1 6 — 33. 41 12 31 1 o2— 1 1— 
17. Automobiles and trucks. <......:.....0..00005....045. $1] of ee 8 28 1 5 2) 1 17 3°4— 2 —— 
ee 18. Lift trucks, loadmobiles, MiSC.........cc0cs.csee00s.e 87 — 15 1 8— = 17 4°24 4 3! 38 4 o7i 0 wk SK 
19. RauWay. 2 a a eae ee ee sc ell I ee ee 2 1 —_ _ — ——- 1 —— 
Vomit tet 20. Hand trucks, wheelbarrows, etC....ecn-eee as 9 4 59> — ll 812 3 2] 2 ee 
21. Fires, except gas OF VapOUTF................:cccesceseees 3— 2— 3— — 11 2 1 22 23 12 7 3 S— 2.1 1 
22. Fires, gas or Vapour 2—- —- 1—--—- -—- -—- -—- -— — 4 2 2 3 2° 2-1 Lt 
Fire and 
Extreme 23. Hot vapours, gases or liquids..............c eens 69—- 6 2 62— 4 — 16 4 112 36 15 16 21. 5 1 19 i2 — 
Temperatures 
24, Hot solid objects... on 12— 3 1 —— 1 — —— $1.53 #31 22 3 #14 12— %2 3 — 
25. Cold and other... 2. a, 6— — — —— — 2— — 1 8 2 1 4 2 1—- — —— 
26. G48 0 6— — — —— — 1-H = 4 2 — — — 52—- —— 
27. DUSt GN ee ee — — Ee 1 —-— — = He ~~ — 1S 
Explosions 28. Gasoline, oil, chemicals..................ccccscsccecescesees 2—- — — 1-—- —- —- — — — 1 1 1 —- — —— 2 —— 
29. Boilers, pressure vessels and pipes.................. —— ee eC 1 . 2 
30. High explosives, fire arms and n.e.c................. 1— — — 1-—- —- —- — — — 5 a —_ 2 2 i1— 4 —— 
31. Acids, alkalis and similar chemicals................. 18— 5 0 51 --— 3 417 5 10 25 11 17 21 7 4 14 10 — 
32. Dusts (Silicosis, éte.)...... 1— — — —— — 12i%1— 2 2 1 1 — 1— — 3— 
Agencies 33. Poisonous gases, or lack of oxygen.................. 2— — 121—- 3— 2— — 6 2 14 4 4— 3 5— 
Injurious to 
Health 34. lonizing radiation... — eae ee ee ee 1 ee 
35. Welding flashes... 2. 1—- — — —~— — 13—- — 6 27 5 1/7 8 3— — 2— 
36. Industrial diseases, 9.€.0.....0....ccccccceecscccn 26-—- § 10 9-- 2 2 3 5 6 12 24 33.242 29 ll— 5 9— 
Electricity 37. Electricity. cee 4— 1 2 2— — 1— 1 — 9 5 3 10 12 2— 6 4— 
38. Rough ground or floor; 27— 2 3S S-— = 9 4.5 — 3 32°:. 23 — 40 614 2. 4 2 
Worki 2 
Working Swvrecess " 90. Slippery suraces 302 1 24 15 59 3 14 41 20 58 17 115 106 73 198 90 60 4 25 27 — 
AO: NEC. ee 68 2 14 9 24 5 2 17 29.20 16 74 «113 46 138 J2 34.212 
41, Ladders and stairs.c5.cccococccccccc 103 2. iif 10 15-2. 7 6 25. 4 36. 43,5 29 71 <33 21 4-17 4t 
42. Platforms, ramps and stationary vehicles......... 88 17° 2.8 1 = 23.24: i8 35 47 «23 «6116 27 5 5 
Working Services, 43. Scaffolds and stagingS...........ccccceccccccsceseseeeesess 6— 2— 2— — 2— J — 10 8 — $l 17 8— 2 
Different Levels : 
44. Stockpiles and loads. ..<...00.000000.050 12— 2 2 4— — 17 2 1 25 27 8 22 li di 1 4 
45. Buildings or other structures...........0...cccccseee 6— 1— — —— 13-— 13 12 3 7 4 6— 3 — 
46.N EC oe 34— 12 A 1l— -— 10 3 36 7 33 $45 %18 =F sw 2 2 3 
47. Flying particles... 18 — 2 7J— 211 10 9 2 62 88 66 106 43 28— 4 
48. infection; nec... 62 a 104— 8 6 3— is 7 8 4 10 32 16 27 16$10— 4 z 
Miscellaneous 49. Over-exertion, 1.0.0... foe Se bo I — 2. 
ne 
50. Jammed between articles..........ccccceccsscssescceseeees 98 3 24 10 21 — — 37 20 32 10 123 189 83 160 49 42 — 16 13 1 : 
Si. Miscellaneous coi ee 169 5 26 21 56 8 14 54 44 64 27 145 205 108. 303 158 60 6 32° 38 FE 








er ee i ee ee 284 2,171 3,213 1,676 3,426 1,887 981 45 422 549 17 
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COMMUNITY BUSINESS and 






































































































































































































TRADE PERSONAL SERVICE FEMALE MALE 
TH Hh H'S SR BS 82S SHB 
E 232,°8 Es 
s Suess. 6 ca 
; Sefs22 «5 et 
Se g), |2%s5ie2 S28 is 
8 3 «= 2/4 sesSiew gh ZE s 3 . 
eee ule si2ss52 $2 22/5/25125,2 
me Siaece Seefces £52212, 22\82: 
1. All hand tools including portable powered....... 8 8 3— 1 20 164— 1——-—-— 5 2 7— 960 121— 839— 14 
2. Woodworking... 1 ———— 13 2— — — — — — —— 1- 24 #17 — 7 — 2 
3. Metal working, except punch presses............... 8 3——— 12 —— —— — — — — 1 —— 663 87 — 575 1 3 
Machinery 
‘ 4. Punch presses... — — — ee — Oe ee —— — 42 107 - 634. 4 
S. Other machinery. 3 5 2—— 13 94 — — — — 2— 20-— 1 1 1,332 437 — 894 1 5 
Eripoent sinissies 6. Gears, belts, pulleys, shafting, etc................... 1 ii-—il 4 1— — — — — — —-— 1 160 i12-— 148 6 
7 7. Handled by fellow workmen... 5 4——— FJ @4—-———— — —— —— 26 38— 248 — 
8 Handled by victim... 28 150 14 615177 563 1 1 2— 1-— 22 4 52 4 6,364 672 — 5,692 — 8 
9. Falling from stockpiles or loads ........0.....c 15 61 4— 3 56 133 — — — — — 1 3 8 2 1,936 173 — 1,758 5 9 
10. Nailsandsbikes 3 562-21 2 hh 1- 3 - ii 6 155 10 
ii. thrown by tools. — 4——-— 2 1— — — — — — —— — So == 60 111 
12. Thrown by machinery... — ——— il 13 3 — — — — —— — 419 32-  #1£42®%386 1 12 
13 Matensisnec 144 21 1— 2 62 104— 1 3——— 5 1 9— 1,113 146 — 966 1 13 
14. Elevators, hoists and cranes... cece 2 1i1—— i 9 4— — — — — 1 —— —— 154 2 147 5 14 
ge 15. Belts, sprocket, chain and other conveyors...... 1 2i1—— 6 22 — — — — — — — 1 —— 216 31 — 183 2 15 
— 16. Hooks, chains, slings and cables... S 24/-- / 2. —- 2— 193 o- i 16 
17. Automobiles and trucks... cc 210 t-— 1 2 9 — — — —— 1 85 2 75 817 
18. Lift trucks, loadmobiles, misc 3 2——— 2i 25 — — — — — — — 1i1— 401 9— 386 6 18 
: ; a9. RallWay — lig — —— ————— So 7 2. 6 119 
Hand-operated — 90. Hand trucks, wheelbarrows, ete... —- i isn i- 1- 30 33-— 27 2% 
21. Fires, except gas Or Vapour... ee 2 i1i1- 4 8 — — —-—- 106 3 — 103 — 21 
22. Fires, Gasorvapolr. — i. 1 2. =.  _ 3. Oi 25 35 1 22 
23. Hot vapours, gases or liquids.......... cc. 4 2——— 7 14 — — — — — — 10— 1 — 384 33 — 351 — 23 
24 Bot solid objects... — 3——— 1 3— — — — — — —— i-— i197 7— 190 — 24 
25 Cold and other... — ——— — 4— — — — — — — 31 4 27 = 25 
26.GaS — —=--- = 1— — — — — — —— —— 21 2— 19 — 26 
20st 4. en —- 2 —— 2 — 27 
28. Gasoline, oil, chemicals... 1 ——— 1 4 3 — — — —-— — 7 —— 16 1 28 
29. Boilers, pressure vessels and pipes.................. OS ee > 2 — 99 
30. High explosives, fire arms and n.e.c................. nN  — —————— —— — — 17 —_—— 12 5 30 
31. Acids, alkalis and similar chemicals — J——— 5 1 — — — — — — 1— 2— 213 17 — 196 — 31 
32, Dusts Gilicosis, etc)... — — Leer ee ee ——  — — 16 od 15 1 32 
33. Poisonous gases, or lack of oxygen................., 3 ——— 2 — 2—— — — — 1 —— 2— 59 11 — 45 3 33 
o4 Jonizine yadiation.. ee —-— — 1 —_—— 1— #4 
95 Welding Aachen a - - 2- 1 CO lS 
36. Industrial diseases, 1.0.0... 1 6i-- — §- 2- 2- ms 8 -— ihr % 
Vidy 3-111 oe 1 - i- 7 6 497 
Lf 38. Rough ground or floor........... Do 1 il-—— 2 4 9 — — — — — 2 3— 250 27 — + 223 — 38 
Be 26 Slippery urate 13 6 1 i os ii 110 5 23-— 1,581 286 — 1,295 — 39 
a 40 NEC 8 10-— 1 5 21 8 — 1——— — 5 2 ll — 862 158 — 704 — 40 
ai Ladders and stairs. 7 11 6 5 8 19 106—-—-—-— 11 4A 3 — 637. 127 — 509 1 41 
42. Platforms, ramps and stationary vehicles......... 9 56 2— 4 33 63 1—— — — — 42 4— 637 28 — 608 1 42 
: Wor g surfaces, 43, Scaffoids and stagings.. 6 3 2- 2 1 5— 1— — ——  —— 4— 110 1— 106 343 
PEON 24. Stockpiles and 10ads. ete cee ere nnn ee —— 2- 8 6- ina 
45. Buildings or other structures........0.ccccceccces 2 2—-—— — HH 1— 2— 68 Loe 66 145 
AG NEC 2 6 7——— 10 35 — — — — — 1 —1 6— 31% 4) 337 — 46 
A7 Flying particles. 9 8313 /7 16-— 1-— ——-  — — 2 532 «4 $i4838- 47 
48, infection, nec... 1 1i——-— 9 63 — — — — — 1 3 3 —— 355 78 — 277 — 48 
49. Over-exertion, N.é.c..... — eee — 3 oe 1 — 49 
50. Jammed between articles........... 2 10 22 1— 1 #4 74— 11——— 21 #7— 1,085 69 — 1,014 2 50 
51. Miscellaneous... bo 9 244 2 3 44 185-— 12-—-—-— 5 1 24— 1,848 352- 1,495 1 51 





496 66 17 G1 714 2,111 2 8 8— 4 9 109 33 194 


4 6 


3 1 i 


7 25,443 3,304 — 22,083 56 
56 


47 


48 


Table D-3 — Direction of Officers to Employers under The Industrial Safety Act, 1964. 
For the Fiscal Year ending March 31st, 1966. 








SUBJECTS OF DIRECTIONS (1) 





































INSPECTIONS 3 
s ._ s&s 
2 =e 
o = 
Z 3 es ¢as 
a 26 2 » bs 2 3 
3 : a &. ® S 
> S$ #6 = = a = 2 
@ e a. s E e . ” 
3 ¢ 5S = 8 & 5 & ©& § & 
3 s *s . = @ g¢-te = ge G 
~ & Ss we & 2  & 2 ee 2 = 
=_ « “ == 3 & s S&S 4 & = 3 
2 s&s e =£ © 8 = &©€ € €ete &¢ ee & 
INDUSTRY = & ttl & 23% 2 £2 = &$ &£ FSB BEe Gs 
Manufacturing... 8 06704.~—S ss 790:« 33,197 508 66 10,990 30 96 698 624 11 278 58 518 23 13,451 
Food and Beverages...........cc.cccc.00 27 57 84 412 S if 1255 7 S 53 116 — 39 & AL & 1,881 
Tobacco Products............. a 1 — 1 7 —- — 17 —- — — —- —- — -—- 2- 3 
Rubber Products. 1 10 11 D2. 2 2 133 | - WW 6-—- & i/- 
Leather Products... 3 11 4 6104—i‘ 8 ll 2122 — — dU 4a-— 7; i 19 2 
Westie 2 3 5 8 iG i0 #4 350 — 1g 12 26 — 12 — 53 1 
Knitting Mills... 1 4 5 64 3 1 79 41 — 1 10 — 44 #8 — 
Cloling. ok 1 4 5 162 4 — 80 — 3 1 30 -— 2/7 4&4 6 2 
Wood Products 2 3 54 57 135 34 2 i018 1 1 27 39 — 2 2 +I 3 
Furniture and Fixtures ................. 6 54 60 219 18 — 345 = 2 7 41 48 123ééi4bHi: 
Paper and Allied Industries......... _ 10 10 96 7 2 389 — 6 15 23 2 5 5 40 — 
Printing, Publishing and 
Allied Industries.......0000000. 3 16 19 252 19 3 409 — 3 32 47 — 12 5 #8 2 
Primary Metal = _ 12 12 o/ 6114 2 281 — 1 59 15 — 6 — 3 2 
Metal Fabricating (except ‘ 
mach. and trans. equip.)........... il 205. +216 «©6393. 86 15 2,742 32S 149 83 3 33 6 391 1 
Machinery (except _ 
electrical machinery)................ 2 44 46 146 «(22 5 45, 1 3 13 2 8 1 4 — 
Transportation Equipment 5 32 37 1/70 27 6 842 3  i2 82 -— 1 5 2 | 
Electrical Products. 2 37 39 «6208:«=Ci6 2 8 2 2 33 3 16 6 4 
Non-metallic Mineral Products... 3 4l 44 76 «036 1 435 «61 Ss 15 — 13 — 3— 
Petroleum and Coal Products... 2. 8 10 27 5 1 1 — — 5 — 9 — 2— 
Chemical & Chemical Products... 5 33 38 162 17 5 340 10 4 SB — 9 3 6 — 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing ..... 26 60 66 308 17 3 801 1 22. 40 — 24 6 61 2 
Miscellaneous Mfg. incidental : 
to other ind 1 7 8 6 3 — 22 — — 2 4—- — —- — — 
Construction =... 3 59 62 100 5S1 1 312 — 1 11 21 — 2 = 
Transportation, Storage and : 
Communication.. 4 71 75 138 (29 4 174 3 3 39 25 — 5 — 2— 
Transportation 4 59 63 78 19 2 103k 3 17 13 — 4-—- 2— 
Storage (including grain te 
elevators)... _— 7 7 50 8 2 54 1 — 20 12 — —_— 
Communication... — 5 5 10 2 — 17 1 — 2 —_— - 
Public Utilities 00. 2 7 9 5 3 — 77 —- — 4 _ — — 7 
Trade 23 9/0 993 2,154 213 48 1,807 12 50 83 434 3 i? i2 
Wholesale Trade.... 3. 175 178 $651 8 15 907 4 #13 55 77 2 is — 
Retail Trade. 20 795 815 1503 128 33 900 8 37 i286 B7 i 4 12 
Finance, Insurance and . : 
Real Estate... 1 3 A 259 22 6 20 2 it 8 13 — 7 3 — — 
Service =. 17 84 101 470 30 7 463 5 23 40 i64 1 68 fi 3 8 
Education and Related Service.... 1 1 2 7 — 1 10 — — 3 —_—- —- -—- - -— 
Health and Welfare Service.......... — 3 3 9 1 1 7 — i 3 6 — 3°92 —— 
Religious Organizations................ — — — =| = se — — -2 ES ee ee 
Recreation Service..........0.0ccccc 1 1 2 13 — — 5 — 1 2 —- — Fe eT 
Business Service... a 3 3 26 2 — 25 eeses—D — 1 -— -— — 
Personal Service... 14 40 54 352 12 2 233 5 #2: ##i8 i150 1 6 9 2 8 
Miscellaneous Service.................. 1 36 37 63 15 3 115 — — 15 8 — 4 — 1 — 
Public Administration and Defence. — 15 15 30 3 — 46 1 -— $f] 4 — 5S = -— 
Unspecified or Undefined................. — _— — —- — — i1- — — ss 
Iistal =. 8 136 1,913 2,049 6,363 859 132 13,890 53 184 1,000 1,285 15 542 99 540 43 














1. Directions given for the protection of the health and safety of employees or any persons in a factory, shop or office building. 
















_E — CONSTRUCTION SAFETY BRANCH 
Table E-1 — Summary of Inspectors’ Annual Reports — Calendar Year 1965 





Number of inspectors Appointed... ss... Over 1,000 (715*) 


Number of Notices Received... a, 25,242 

Total Length of Trenches for which notices were received... 5,811,656 lin. ft. (approx. 1,100 miles) 
.. 45 

Number of Convictions ............. - a 34 


Number of Informations Laid 

















_ Number of Stop Work Orders 380 
Number of Orders to Comply 1,560 
* Number of inspectors recorded in Annual Reports Submitted (489 Local Municipalities out of 935) 
Fatalities on projects under the Trench Excavators’ Protection ACt...........c.cccccccccccccsescesccecsccesssesecsesseesescsessesessen 5 
Table E-2 — Summary of Inspectors’ Annual Reports — Calendar Year 1965 
_ Number of Inspectors Appointed 246 
_ Number of Inspections...............0.....0... & ao 106,564 
Number of Informations Laid.... ss . 244 
Number Gi Convictions =. 85 
Number of Fatalities on Projects under The Construction Safety Act, 1961-62... 42 
| Number of Stop Work Orders. 2,005 


Number oF Ciders to Comply. Ll lL 


The Trench Excavators’ Protection Act 





a SOC inspections win Municipal inspectors a. 1,297 
2. inspections by Provincial Construction Safety Officer in areas where he was inspector 

(onoyeanized territories in Territorial Districts). 3 
3 Other independent INSOCCEIONS incite et a eee 126 








: Table E-4 — The Construction Safety Act, 1961-62 






A Jot ispections With Municipal inspecicis, 3,932 
2. Inspections by Provincial Construction Safety Officer in areas where he was inspector 





(Unorganized territories in Territorial wisi). tt:tstiCi(COCCOSC‘(‘(‘C(‘(‘C(‘“(“;N  —“‘“i‘“ai‘i‘<‘“‘i‘“‘C ‘“ 338 
Other Independent Inspections (e.g. in areas where no inspector is appointed)... a, 225 
7 Promotional and Public Relations Calls Ge. on Clerks, Wardens, etc.) occ eetce ete cttee cece ceteee 1,320 

ia rr CO... 5,185 





Projects Under Compressed Air 





No. of Decompressions 





Pressure Shift Supervisors No. of Cases 

No. Contractor Location Min ax. Workers etc. Total of Bends 
63/232 Scott-Jackson Constr. North York 5 11 705 289 994 Nil 
64/132 S. McNally & Sons Hamilton 5 12 12,110 3,536 15,646 Nil 
64/152 Keystone Constr. Ltd. Scarborough 62 11 873 370 1,243 Nil 
64/163 C. Sansone Const. Ltd. Cornwall 4 1412 2,845 458 3,303 Nil 
64/165 Patrick Constr. Ltd. Hamilton 9 13 4,303 501 4,804 Nil 
(64/221 Aqua Terra Ltd. — Scarborough 2 13 604 281 885 Nil 
65/78 S. Cosentino Ltd. __ Kitchener 3 6 776 416 1,192 Nil 
65/201 S. McNally & Sons Ltd. Kitchener 4 8 1,728 828 2,556 Nil 
_ 65/307 S. McNally & Sons Ltd. North York 6 8 539 182 721 Nil 
— 65/383 Aqua Terra Ltd. Toronto 52 32 195 82 277 Nil 

cr 24,678 6,943 31,621 
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Table E-6 — Projects Under Ontario Regulation 100/63 — April 1, 1965 to March 31, 1966 
INSPECTION SUMMARY 











5 = = 

2 Length of = Ba 

z . a Tunnel Ft. es 2 2s 

7 a P=J 

a ry @ o J a4 ~ @ 

So aw £> Less Over Se 53 st sos 

‘eon == ae than 5/0” 5/0” oé se -2 ae. 

as Ss of dia. dia. zs z= 2a 222 

Long Tunnels... 134 84 50 18,926 134,497 10. 1,805 1,053 1,303 

Short Tunnels (under 50’)...........0..0ccc000.. 235 220 15 6,59 510 — 1, 176 1,0 

Jacked Tunnels... oe 40 31 9 4,894 — — 199 51 184 
Large Caissons....... — — — n/a n/a — — — — 
Augured Caissons.... 2... 90 79 11 n/a n/a — 42 33 

Cofferdams Underpinning, etc................... 20 15 5 n/a n/a — 136 28 154 

Total... 519 429 90 30,413 135,007 10 3,637. +1,350 3,029 





Fatalities on Projects under Ontario Regulation 100/63 


F — ELEVATOR INSPECTION BRANCH 
Table F-1 — Report of Number of Inspections of Elevating Devices 1965-66 











Type of — ANKUR HSPEGTIONS hed ew Major ‘Miscellaneous Total 
Elevating Device First Repeat Total Inspection Installations Alterations Inspections 5 
Elevator : 
Passenger a 2193 334 2527 79 772 47 469 3894 
H.P, Passenge . 32 5 37 21 5 “5 68 
Freight... ~ 2068 58 2126 84 78 11 _ 356 2655 
H.P. Freight 14 14 : 4 18 
Dumb-Waiter 
Glass A ee: 495 12 507 64 3. 61 643 
HP ClassA. 8 8 8 
ClaSS Boo ec 53 1 54 3 17 77 
HP, CassB. 2 2 


Manlift (E.B.)........ 
Incline Lift........... 
Ski Tow (Rope)..... 
Ski Tow (Bar)........ 
Ski Tow (Poma).... 
Ski Tow (Chair)... 
Moving Walk 


There were 75 installations not under the Act. 





Table F-2 — Number of Accidents Reported, Accidents Investigated, and Persons Injured 
on Construction Hoists — 1965-66 














Type of Hoisting Device and 








Location on Hoisting Device ACCIDENTS No. of Accidents 
Where Accident Occurred Minor Serious Fatal Total Accidents Investigated 
2 — 1 3 3 3 
| 2 — _ 2 4 2 
— —— 1 1 1 1 
4 — 2 6 8 6 








There were no females involved in the above accidents. 


Table F-3 — Drawings and Specifications of Elevating Devices Approved 





Elevating Device 































Type New Installation Major Alteration Total 
Passeneets.. 2 865 63 928 
H.P. Passenger....... a - 4 — — 
reign 78 13 91 
Class A Dumb-waiter..... os 60 4 64 
Escalator — One es 25 —- 25 
Manito 3 2 5 
Incline Lift... 4 — 4 
_ Ski Tow (Rope) 28 5 33 
_ $ki Tow (J. and T. Bar) 15 — 15 
Sait (Chay) 2 —_ 2 
Wta OC a 1,084 87 1,171 

Workico’s Hoists 8 35 — 
Grand fotal i 1,119 87 1,206 

Table F-4 — Certificates of Competency Issued April 1, 1965 - March 31, 1966 

FIRST CERTIFICATE 
Applicant Without After : 

A Examination Examination Total Renewal Duplicate Total 
POSDECIOIS.. i. 0 6 6 17 0 23 
_ Persons other than Inspectors... 2 0 1 1 1 0 2 














MOIS o 7 7 18 0 25 
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CONSTRUCTION HOISTS ACT 
Table F-5 — Licences Granted, Suspended and Transferred — 1965-1966 











OO 
Licences Granted Licences Licences 
Type of Hoist Initial Renewal Duplicate Total Suspended Transferred 
No. No. No. 0. No. No. 
i 
Material = a 347 5 4 356 os 4 
Workmen's... 35 — — 33 —- — 
Yotal.. 8 382 5 4 391 — 4 





Table F-6 —- Number and Estimated Values of Approved Plans of Buildings 1965-66 

















Estimated Percentage 
Industry Plans Value of = Of 
Approved Buildings Total Value 
No. $ Yo 
Ll. LLL"... 
Manufacturing Total 1976 188,366,600 51.77 
Food and Beverages... CC CU 249 12,131,400 3.34 
Tobacco... 3 CC ri“ 3 582,000 16 
Rubber... a = 22 2,274,100 .63 
Leather 2 ee ee 16 1,659,700 .46 
Textiles 2 a. a. 45 9,102,900 2.51 
Knitting Mills... oo ee 2 8 908,000 20 
Clothing. 3.3 13 893,000 24 
Wood C8 = . &9 3,767,200 1.03 
Furniture and Fixtures © .22 Re a . 61 4,085,000 112 
Paper and Allied Industries... 54 12,803,100 3.52 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries... ee 63 4,040,100 Lit 
Primary Metals ..2 3 ee 202 14,942,400 4.10 
Metal Fabricating... ge. ; oe 330 17,170,200 471 
Machinery 42 2 2 Lo . d a 135 16,488,300 4.56 
Transportation and Equipment... 2 : 137 28,263,500 7.76 
Electrical Products 2 a : 95 8,069,800 222 
Non-metallic Mineral Products................ ee 115 11,713,100 ace 
Petroleum and Coal Products 2 4.5. 3 2. 21 4,571,000 1.25 
Chemicals and Chemical Products 218 27,622,300 7.58 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing... 101 7,279,500 2.00 
Constriction 3 ee ee ee a 296 43,770,600 12.01 
Transportation.......... ee 172 14,770,300 4.05 
Transportation..... 2 78 5,562,500 153 
Storage... ce 57 2,306,800 64 
Communication. 6 37 6,901,000 1.88 
Utities. a Le oe 63 11,886,500 3.27 
Trade... os 661 51,086,900 14.01 
Wholesale Trade =. CC 295 13,072,400 3.58 
Retail trade ee. a 366 38,014,500 10.43 
Finance, insurance and Real Estate........... |. t—s—“‘“‘ ‘COCO 165 27,198,200 7AT 
Service : ; ee ee ee a Se 212 27,017,800 7.42 
Education and Related Services ................ a f  . 10 3,933,500 1.08 
Health and Welfare Services —. .. = 16 1,807,600 -50 
Religious Oreanizations. 62.00 0 a ee ee Ge —- — a 
Motion Pictures and Recreational Services.............00-... oe TL 1,127,200 ral 
Services to B ess Manapement. oe % 24 7,864,000 2.16 
Personal Servic er 58 3,060,600 .84 
Miscellaneous es Se . 44 1,679,400 46 
Public Adminis on and Defente 49 7,545,500 2.07 
Total Ve ee 3546 $364,096,900 100.00% 




















Table F-7 — Revenue Earned — 1965-1966 





Source vs 





Weems kh hl rr ee a a a ee. 1,815.00 
Ppitia: LICENCeS 2 Ce ee Se ae a 1,755.00 
Monewal or Licence... es ne er es oo 25.00 




























Transfer of Licence... oe cee a RO ee — 20.00 
; Duplicate of Licence...........00......... ee 15.00 
_ Approval of Drawings and Specification 600.00 
EOS — i ts—“(i‘“‘“‘“‘“ rr! — —h—hmhm6rhmhmhmhmhmhUmU™mUmUmUmCrmUmUmUmL Uh hme 11,506.00 
ee a ee. $13,921.00 
Table F-8 — Number of Accidents Reported, Accidents Investigated, and Persons Injured 
on Elevating Devices — 1965-66 
Type of Elevating Device ACCIDENTS 
and Location on Elevating Device Minor Serious Fatal Total No. of Accidents 
Where Accident Occurred Female Male Female Male Female Male Accidents Investigated 
Passenger Elevator 
LO a 45 12 1 1 59 58 z 
Po 6 2 1 9 8 4 
Wop Ot Cok es 2 2 2 1 
Pe 8 
Machine ROOM ck. 
Freight Elevator 
2 59 1 6 68 60 10 
1 21 8 30 28 11 
1 1 1 
Pande 
Top of Car.... ae 
Pt. oo 1 1 1 
( Machine Room 
Escalator 
Landing Upper 38 1 2 83 77 2 
Landing Lower 36 1 3 106 87 
Siais 71 5 3 245 189 2 
Machine Room 
2 1 3 1 1 
anding Upper. 1 3 4 2 
Landing Lower... 1 1 2 2 
TOS 2 2 1 1 4 4 
Machine ROOM 8. : 
8. 330 248 be 27 1 617 520 38 


Table F-9 — Licences Granted, Suspended and Transferred, 1965-66 
Under the Elevators and Lifts Act 

















Type of 
Elevating Device LICENCES GRANTED 
Initial Licence Licence 
Licence Renewal Duplicate Total Suspended Transferred 
Elevator No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Passenger... 659 3790 26 4475 —_— 349 
H.P. Passenger 4 47 — 51 — 2 
Freight... 58 2978 7 3043 _ 162 
HP. Freight. —_ 12 1 13 — — 
Dumb-Waiter 
29 JAT — 776 — 14 
ae 9 oS 9 — — 
1 64 — 65 — 3 
1 4 — 5 — coe 
52 107 —_ 159 — 5 
8 62 coe 70 —_— —_ 
2 61 — 63 — 6 
Incline Lift.. . 1 21 as 22 — _— 
Ski ToW..3 3. 33 234 — 267 — 1 
Tota. 848 8136 34 9018 —_ 543 





Table F-10 — Twenty Causes of Escalator Accidents 
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= Fell while boarding 2... 
- Fell while boarding (artificial limb or cane) ... 
Fell while getting off ........5.......0.00. 8. 
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3. fell while getting off ...... 
4. Fell while riding 
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. Fell while walking or running on moving escalator .... 
. Fell, trying to ride in opposite direction ......... 
7. Pushed, knocked over or stepped on .... 
8. Fell while riding (artificial limb or cane) 
9. Fell while riding (carrying parcels) .. 
10. Fell while riding (lost balance) oo... 
11. Fell while riding (stooped to pick up object) ooo... ccc cccccecesececeseseseeees 
12. Fell while riding (stooped to aid child or fell over child) ..........ccccccee 
13. Fell while riding (jerking motion — escalator stopped or went in reverse) .... 
14. Losterip on handrail... 
15. Caught fingers or glove under handrail 
16, Sat on step. 
17. Stepped on crack of two steps... sl 
18. Glothing caught 2... 2... 
18. Shoe or rubber caught in combplate .... 
20. Unknown or miscellaneous 


SiunSho 
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Number of Accidents ......0.00.0000 a 353 
Number injured ..........000.... 
Number not injured 

















Table F-11 — Escalator Accidents Reported According to Age and Time of Day — 
Fiscal Period 1965-66 





Time 7-10 10-11 11-12 12-1 1-2 2-3 3-4 4-5 5-6 6-7 7-8 8-9 9-10 10-11 11-12 12-1 1-2 Total Total 













































































a.m. a.m. am. a.m. 
Age-Sex M F M F M F M F M F M F M F M F M F M F M F M F M F M F M F M F M F M F 
1-3 1 2 1 @& 3} 2 1.5 5 2 3 4.5 3 4 1 ic £2 1 28 20 48 
4-6 2 3 3 6 3 AT 3 5 5.7 2 2 41 2] 37 20 «(57 
7-14 123 1222 19 2 1 4 «7 4 3 J 212, 31 32 22. 54 
16-25 1 1 1 1 2 2 4413 1 1 2 1 2 1 1 11 2a 
26 - 35 1 ii 1. 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 9 11 
6-36-45 1 3 4 2 6 1 4 1 2 1 1 2 22 24 
46 - 55 121 1 3 1 3 2 1 2 u 1 3 #16 19 
56 - 65 2 5 2 2 4 $ 1 3 7 1 1) 4 35 39 
66-75 2 122 18 1 8 1 =23 5 1 4 2 1 8 34 42 
76 - 85 3 1 S$ J] 3 3 8 1 2221 od 12 1 1 1 11 25 36 
86- 0 1 1 2 2 
Not 
Stated 5 $3 i. .3 24 3 5 212 2°51 62 4 1 3 $3.3 4 1 2 1 18 60 78 
TotalM 6 8 11 14 12 26 8 22 18 5 5 9 6 1 1 152 
Total F 13 10 20 30 35 36 33 39 18 12 9 16 5 3 1 2 282 
Total 19 18 31 44 47 62 41 61 36 17 14 25 11 4 2 2 434 
_ Table F-12 — Revenue Earned — 1965-66 
Under the Elevators and Lifts Act 
Source $ Amount 
124,008.00 
4,402.00 
116,706.00 
2,725.00 
175.00 
Gerudcate ot Competency =i“ ec ll llc lll CU. a 15.00 
First Certificate .......0...0..... S 10.00 
i i ice ee rcs cee 5 5.00 
ee 21,145.00 
Upon Submission of Drawings and Specifications... ee 21,145.00 
Additional Sets of Drawings and Specifications....... oe ee — 
Annual Registration of Contractors re r—“( 2,580.00 
First Annual Registration...... 8 85.00 
Subsequent Registration............0.0.0000000.. rl el 2,495.00 
__ Duplicate Applications and Metal Plates..... rrr Or 685.00 
(oocciois. rrr lc .rt—“‘“‘(“(‘C“ ‘iC RCO! LULU... 49,441.00 
Tyavelliig EXPENSES eee te ee . 42.25 
Sale of Books — Safety Code for Passenger and Freight... : 74.55 
NSCOR COUS 5 iii ie ete ee eerste ree Sea 3.15 
CE) ee $197,993.95 


55 


56 


Table F-13 — Report of Number of Inspections of Construction Hoists 1965-66 


INSPECTIONS 
Installation First Repeat Semi-Annual Total *Miscellaneous 
No. No. No, No. No. 
Construction Hoist. 8 Sor 632 189 1,178 388 


Note: 109 of the above inspections were involving workmen’s hoists. 
*Calls re shut-downs, re-instated, dismantled and miscellaneous (non-revenue) inspections. 


Table F-14 — All Escalator Accidents Causing Injury 
For the Fiscal Year of April 1965 to March 1966 


——— ene at 


Landing Landing 
Part of Body Upper Lower Stairs Total 
M F M F M F M F 
Soeur eeacmemmmezmmmemreremromemmeermmmmommrimmeme mre LL LE OO 
— 1 — — 1 5 1 
1 2 i 4 3 14 5 
8 3 1 7 5 13 14 23 
1 1 2 7 6 16 9 24 
6 5 15 7 14 10 35 22 
3 4 3 4 15 it 21 
= — eS _— 1 — 
2 18 3 15 4 53 9 86 
— — _— 1 2 2 
21 34 25 45 50+ 129 96 208 























































































































GES 
1-6 yrs. 7-14 yrs. 
CAUSES 
No. Male Female Total 57 33 10 15 28 
Total Male 1-14 yrs. 
68 No. Accidents 
Total Female 1-14 yrs. No. injured. 
47 No. Not Injured .......... 
Total veut No. Involved... 
Total Adult 
189 
NOT INJURED 
No. Male Female 
1. 8 2 3 
S$. 1 3 
4. 4 6 
6... 4 —— 1 
We 2 9 
& 2 1 4 
10... 2 9 17 
13... 1 1 
1. 1 — 
Vie —_— 2 
18. uo 1 — 
19 16 9 
20.0 19 18 
total 57 73 
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_H — INDUSTRIAL TRAINING BRANCH 
Table H-1 — Report on Short-Term Training Programs Developed In Industry — 
Year Ending March 31st, 1966 





Firms Total To 
Involved Be Trained 





Antenna Installers and Domestic Appliance ServiceMeN ...:....:..ccscc-cscccocsssscecssceoescasesesencteocscacecescessnsscnsnsvacoesesoetsncussheceesnoes 
SEHIDICKS GANG PINCCNS oem ee oe eee ee cle tesccincioaceovenes 





SIMIC AMMEN OCOS SMO PCL LOU Sia te ees Eh vc ustengecucl oe ees ae aaron dence cbeane iave Ning ussaausineatOsvontatscobasecdiinvelivesciasetekeustiees 
ME TELCAIEADI LON CCH OLK CTS ie eee gga ee, ne ee ein ede Pea teal cs ccacctcaceshedSeses lust vestastacieniaieishes 
Maem ECooR LCE AIL MASSE VV OL MCLS wept er cee cae crs aa rego cee wees cece sacs co cope 6) Sues cbussteasesectezssdeildsscilescesteatsabiscslelictiorss 
EREVAN EOE MO See ssa eae ce area eetneas asean fuera nbs sosuva cdi vueiussubeosssovendond vedins api siveni@heabidecnssnsihes 









EEC ES EROCESS OCS ee ae a Te aa Nii pu da Sire Ses osvecumigs seASecienvsvan rousadeaey subouptaccbsseussovasoutvascea buch 
MTR REALONE ee eee ne ae SI Ue NUE sup laaedcasdutpentivaesesbessnenccaboasatiesases 


NPR EPNRPNYNWNKFPRENPNENNP RPE Nee 
Np 
oO 
N 
oO 


on 


wing Machine Operators ..... Es 
Re UVM CT Sere a ar rs pr ee Nace ear aad wiW baal aoc alsccvebdde’ captasns exban gpasbudetonel snasncadpevises tebecerss 
FN er Na alee ort eee a pons ouans cnc op soc eetdnnce pe osescaanseasesdyyoelisbsoleavensosrigices 


dadcevinnee 


| PAM 
rary 
> 


Requests from industry for information and assistance were: 


Regarding short-term training cii.cc.ce<sccacecsnsoecccescsassssovesovoseseivacs 648 
Regarding apprenticeship traiming ...............cccceeceseseeeeeeeees 153 
801 


60 


Table H-2 — Registration of Apprentices In Trades Without Regulations 
from April 1st, 1965, to March 31st, 1966 



































REGISTRATIONS CANCELLATIONS COMPLETIONS 
Trade During During During 

Year Total Year Total Year Total Active 
PlantiBricklaying; sc se ee _— 3 —_ 2 —_ 1 — 
Cabinet. Making esac. ee 4 43 6 17 — 15 11 
Plant Electrician... Beds UROL AN Wea pete eee cone rs 43 494 7 81 26 332 81 
Weldingzst2--- ee is 21 97 33 18 7 41 38 
Pattern (Making:422 ee un ee Uf 67 _ 14 1 26 27 
Machines Fitting: cece oe Su na ee eee 3 11 1 1 1 5 5 
Draftsmancoeu re ee 3 34 1 13 4 11 10 
Printing ene cra Ae ee = 27 94 8 20 9 21 53 
Tool & Die Making........ a xe eal 12) 32 124 95: 312 685 
MachiniStee. ee see 126 652 20 142 45 258 252 
Gas Fitting........ Me Mss se —_ 3 — — — 3 — 
Stone Cutting... 2 = 2 == _ — 
Bakepeacestce Re 3 5 — = = = 5 
Shipswoinens oat eee ee ee ea — 7 — 3 — 4 —_— 
Boat’ Building) ac. sa eee 4 8 — 2 — 1 5 
Moulding 222s u: Petre See 2. 36 2 a7, 3 12 7 
Furniture Finishing .......... DA Mine R ta. — 2 — 1 — 1 — 
Automotive Machinist....... Se Ane ee e 9 51 1 12 2 23 16 
Painting & Decorating.. — 1 — —_— -—— 1 — 
Druggist..2 —— » = 2 oe — = 
Sign Paintingeee ee — 7 1 4 — 1 2 
Marine Motor Mechanic... —_— 3 — 3 —_— —_— 
Core’ Maker 22-257.060.22.. — 8 —— 1 — 6 1 
Brass Finisher.. —_ 4 — 3 — 1 — 
Coppersmithe: oa ee as — 15 — 7 —— 8 — 
Armature Winding & Motor Repair................0000.. 6 78 3 27 4 39 42 
PYFOMEtHICIAN cote ceeecoeine een ee eee eee — 1 — 1 —_ —_— _ 
Marble & Tile Setting... — 7 —_— 2 — 4 1 
Marine Steelworker.......... —_— 2 — 1 — 1 _— 
Diesel Service Mechanic.. 3 20 — 1 — 9 10 
Photo Engraving..... —_ 7 — 4 — 1 2 
Woodworking... 6 234 — 85 — 135 14 
Jewellerstcc See 1 if 1 3 1 2 2 
Ornamental Blacksmith... — 5 — 3 —- 2 — 
athena ces eee cee 21 301 9 64 au 192 45 
Glover Gutting 3h eas oe ee ee ree — 2 — 2 —_— — — 
Canvas: Goodsiwascoe cao ee en ee eee — 2 — — — 2 — 
Compositonmern cc ee ee ee es — 3 — —_ — 3 — 
Automobile & Tractor Mechanic... — Z — — oo 1 1 
Pipestitterce ce ee eee 9 78 — 20 4 29 29 
Glass Bevelling... —_ 1 — 1 = 0 —_ 
Dressmaking .............. 1 4 _— 1 — 1 2 
Plant Sheet Metal...... 5 44 — 3 2 29 12 
Plant Plumber .... — 25 —_— 2 1 23 —_ 
Plant:Carpenter..........00....05 — 12 — 1 — 9 2 
Plant Painter & Decorator...... 1 6 — — — 5 1 
Assistant Dyer (Hosiery) .............. — 2 — 2, _— _ _ 
Journeyman Machine Adjustor..........0...cccccccccccccseeee —— 3 — 1 _— 2 a 
Instrument & Toolmakers <= 058.285 ee — SL 1 2 8 42 rf 
Refrigeration & Air Conditioning........0.00.0cccce ee — 5 — 2 — 3 _ 
Process Instrument Mechanic.......0.....0...ccccccccccesess 16. 45 a 7 1 29 9 
SheetMetall:Fabricator 2s ee — 8 — — 1 6 2 
Elevator Mfg: Mechanity....0052600 — 1 a i _— == —— 
Metalsmithie oe gilts eee tee er ee ee eee — 1 — 1 _ = = 
Electric Winding & Maintenance.. 7 22 — 2 5 15 bs) 
Pulp & Paper Mechanic ..... — 16 — 1 — 15 _ 
Platework .........00..... 1 10 — 2 2 7 1 
ElectricvArc: Welderen ste ane eee — 1 — 1 — — —= 
S.S.S: Drafting...:....... 7 208 2 33 4 161 14 
Ship ahitte tir sere ee cece eee ene ee — 9 —_ 3 iz 5 1 








REGISTRATIONS CANCELLATIONS COMPLETIONS 








Trade During During Total During 
Year Total Year Year Total Active 


ISTIC Gsreecse enc conte eceest ec ciccecae tates eens sas sesescsons 70 223 52 136 
Boilermaker 5.02...2--ccoccnces« ee 

MOOUZDOSIONCI a cs.4 cok. ic cee nce 
Automatic Screw Machine Set-up... 
STOO IOI KOT coo crctiin aceiscteeceisn cee 
ROU TUMEr socio 
Instrument Repairman .............0.000..cee 
Plant Steanitting 28 seen ee in 
Stokes & Smith Mechanic................... Ls 
Elect. Appartus Repair Electrician..... 
BiacKsmithbes acc ee 

Steam Power House Mechanic. 
ROUNGGYG AN: coco osteo cen haneetee ss ce 

Electronic Instrument Mechanic..... 

WASTE RITECT 2-5 oiecieeste-ancee 

Mechanical Fitter. ..3:c.-ccccs eevee 
SHOCMAK ENG seers cece sete cecce orcs eau esveveauyeasesans 
TOME WOLKE Eee cetacean ves oo ste dee acess ceiseces 
Industrial Instrumentation...............000... Pon 
Production Methods & Administration... 
Stationary Engineering ................. eee sii 
CHAI EPAMOG MAKEN tes S Sen, css rrcsee easeeelaneswens 
Textile Hosiery Knitting Machine Adjustor..... 
OneBunnere: Mechanic ccccc.c nc cas ceccnentesesles 
MUD ESEIELET, a ace eens 

Metallurgical Technician.......... 

Sewing Machine Mechanic 
Electrosclating:.c 
Structural Steel Mechanic. 
RISROR or. corte sensterscetthases 
Machine Tool Rebuilding... 
Electrical Technicians........... 

Auto Radiator Repair...... 

Electronic Repairman........... 

EOURALY LAD TECHNICIAN cecsccotsccc ccs ccctcenscesecss 

(FETS (PUR R eal mien op eecey mapa Pe nn aera yer Penne Morr ere ee 
BROUTICU ECL EOe seecnorconcn nnsvncn vec nag touscce ites ouaete 
Watchmaker... pee ners eae. a 
COOKS oc De enoetckes cece 

MCLE VISION Fo co ce ior ins eelcki vostivesce 

Heavy Duty Repairer....... 

Electrician (Lineman)...... 

Electrician (Shop)........... 
OGOTVS FRAEEAN EN ooo sce oe see seo nec cesvnsdaves canes coe eos 
Electrician (Wireman)..... Beg cee 
Lithographer................ 
Power House Operator 
Tool & Cutter Grinder. 
Upholstery: ..cc0 ok. 
GON AKC Tiron scccessck <n seececesaees 
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Camera (Offset)...............0....000. 
Stellite Worker..... 
Farm Mechanic ............... 

Ornamental Plasterer..... 

Machine: Fabricator c. ...<....cs06...2.20- 

Pipe Organ Builder......... oa 

Dental Lab Worker.......... 

Electrician (Splicer) ....... 

Electronic Technician............ 

Glazier & Metal Mechanic........ a 
Brastic  1echnicial 5 icc. 5, ts ensat cies ieee? 
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Table H-3 — Report of Contracts of Apprenticeship In Trades 
with Regulations for the Year Ending March 31st, 1966 





DURING FISCAL YEAR 


















Active Completions Active 
Apprentices Registrations Completions without Cancellations Apprentices 
Trade April 1/65 Certificate March 31/66 

BUILDING TRADES ..............cccccccccecesesreeeeees 3,392 1,719 384 107 447 4,173 
Bricklayer 106 60 1 9 40 116 
Carpenter 282 164 OZ 6 56 352 
Electricians 1,297 730 187 23 121 1,696 
Mason secre ee oc con ee 12 — 1 — 1 10 
Painter and Decorator ................... 103 29 — 8 44 80 
Plasterer <33.ihc ci ee eines eee 49 21 6 — 18 46 
Plumber .......... 757 329 58 53 78 897 
Sheet Metal .... 548 254 65 ve 68 662 
Steamfitters-2e3 ote ee eee 238 132 34 1 21 314 
MOTOR VEHICLE REPAIRER 5,117 1,736 938 25 881 5,009 
Branch? “a Mechanic) 4,168 1,363 781 18 667 4,065 
Branch “b’’ Body Repairer 904 316 142 6 203 869 
Branch ‘‘c’’ Electrical and Fuel Systems ...... 45 15 10 Z 10 39 
Branch: ‘e"- Painting only cece ee — 42 5 —_— 3 36 
Worker in Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 85 46 13 —_ 6 112 
Barbers 3 ee eon 241 107 62 — 41 245 
Hairdresser .... 922 464 168 15 263 940 
Cook (Chef) 55 95 — —- 126 
Watchmaker 1 7 — — — 8 
Totals 5: eee eee eee oe ee 9,813 4,174 1,565 147 1,662 10,613 





Table H-4 — Report of Comparative Apprentice Regulations 
In Trades Having Regulations 











Fiscal 
Year Completions 
Ending Certificates without Active 
March 31st Registrations Issued Certificate Cancellations Apprentices 
2,046 1,159 105 560 5,531 
2,089 992 290 562 5,776 
2,064 879 305 519 6,137 
2,280 910 210 497 6,800 
2,261 1,295 256 561 6,949 
2,332 1,442 186 730 6,923 
2,682 1,469 104 825 7,207 
3,241 1,316 85 738 8,309 
4,243 1,543 246 950 9,813 
4,174 1,565 147 1,662 10,613 
48,153 22,495 2,620 12,179 












: Table H-5 — Summary Report of Examinations for Certificates of Qualification 
Year Ended March 31, 1966 














EXAMINATIONS CONDUCTED CANDIDATES EXAMINED 
Trade Toronto Other Centres Apprentices Students Journeymen Total 
A Wloton: Vehicle REPallers co5cc...c.<occ<scs.coseccossivesen-soanes 223 148 1,068 — 2,060 3,128 
Electrical — Nov. 65 - Mar. 66 ou... eeeeeeeeeeees 15 13 104 — 130 234 
REIS CE ATION teaccaccuscssceveccscvvecsosesssnssScvdovastiacvédysessonsee 17 32 14 — 50 64 
| ET CTESSG IGS comghnsaiastorns pesto tioo roger ea eee 108 82 228 1,918 887 3,033 
RAEN Sere. see rcs soo cosas soe ce mrsec esac convaevsuessephetesesuedssaetes 42 59 49 119 364 532 





able H-6 — Department of Labour Certificates of Qualication Issued 
Year Ending March 31, 1966 











After Without 
Exam Exam Renewals Cancelled Duplicate Misc. Reciprocal Total 
Motor Mechanics. ..............:cccce0 2,030 —_ 31,926 72 84 — 9 34,121 
MERE LOS SOLS) hoe ois. cocsavciensscssiet cas 2,200 3 18,940 6 28 a 36 21,214 
EES fae ee cco sea tv ech nwuanwonseaocssvas 636 126 7,373 4 6 — 10 8,155 
WICH RODAINED ooo ces cssicesseoaonee —_ 540 — — _ — — 540 
anst Electrical’ oak. 165 2,294 — 3 — — 4 2,466 
MViaMe ELE CUTICAL oo ccki sts csesceecczesecons 8 830 oa 6 — — — 844 
Dom. and Rural Elect. ..... a — 363 159 — — — — 522 
aire thé 1,530 2,601 _ —_— —_— _ 4,208 
ass 93 554 _ 1 — —_— — 648 
Pease cokewenissacssoneveahuvedecesesendaetees 10 103 _— 1 oo —_ _ 114 
tee ce hos ieee) socet toe 5,219 6,343 60,999 93 118 1 59 72,832 





Table H-7 — Revenues Derived From Fees 
Year Ending March 31, 1966 





Gross Net 














Source Revenue Refunds Revenue 
Examinations and Certificates of Qualification 

Motor Vehicle Repairerc.2. ee $209,999.00 $ 908.05 $209,090.95 

Barber ee gore ee ee ee 48,174.00 242.50 47,931.50 

Hairdresser...... Une cot 131,944.25 804.06 131,140.19 

Electriciann203 = Begg ace ase Re rayne NEN ec cc ete ee 49,483.40 — 49,483.40 

Plumber............ es en ere ae hy er ee ae 1,230.00 — 1,230.00 

Refrigeration Be ae or Ses . 2,010.00 175.00 1,835.00 

Sheet Metal Worker... ee 815.00 — 815.00 

Watch Repairer........... ee 2,077.50 — 2,077.50 

Other Trades 220s. Se Se ee ee em ee ed On eee 1,740.00 594.75 1,145.25 

160.00 10.00 150.00 

1,265.00 55.00 1,210.00 

710.00 — 710.00 

8,455.00 48.50 8,406.50 

31,295.00 135.00 31,160.00 

TOtal Fees ore ee eee ee cre cee 489,358.15 2,972.86 486,385.29 

Miscellaneouss.3.0 2. ee ee ee 70.56 —_— 70.56 

Total. Revenu@:: sc. ees as ae ee ee $489,428.71 $2,972.86 $486,455.85 





Table H-8 — Statement of Revenue and Refunds — 1965/66 





Revenue 
1. Fees: 


Examinations and re-examinations 

Certificates of qualification — duplicate $157,386.50 
— provisional 
— renewal and renewal penalties 





Certificates of plant ‘registration .....67. ee 4,715.00 
$162,101.50 
De TOXt-DOOKS: 32:10 cecks Sia. ackeve aeccscaucs ss cussessseetor cesses ceive ees eee ee ee ee 11,676.00 
3.. Miscellaneous)... bo hiss. ne ee ee es 203.75 
Gross Revenue oe vec ce en ee a ee oe ee cn eee Oes mee cere $173,981.25 
Refunds 
1. Fees: 
Examinations and re-examinations 
Certificates of qualification — duplicate 
— provisional $ 2,589.70 
— renewal and renewal penalties 
Certificates of plantiregistration:)....22 a ee 110.00 
$ 2,699.70 
ZiLTOEDOOKS ~ oss cesusctonscnesga se les cseedccoh asteosdesc MO ease ove, eates Woes Ie ea er ee ie ee ee ee ee 19.50 
3. Miscellaneous. .nc6 oooh a oe eve ee ee ee en) eae en ee 115.99 
Total refunds2.. 2 ain ee ee ee $ 2,835.19 
Net. Reverie... 255... esstessciisesc seedy aseccen as Ssh OR ee $171,146.06 


V—— 








Table H-9 — Certicates of Qualification — 1965/66 

































































Failed to 
At Issued on At pass 
Class March 31/65 Lapsed examination March 31/66 examination 
Stationary Engineer: 
EOUGUN-ClASSs cccrce ness coes oe cen sear c sae coc tae see te svsnbceasesersosuecss 9,815 474 863 10,204 28 
Third-class....... iA 229 505 7,987 71 
Second-class 3,087 82 244 3,249 61 
LPL RS UCCT ES a a ea Sr eR Cs Neen 587 10 39 616 21 
Refrigeration Operator: 
CLAS Siersevas vice ncocev econ sivih ce avastesansevser sinsveeasaties ches uncsan seas 735 26 109 818 8 
ISCAS Shee ears: eto rec sc aeeoss se sWaconesab ea Jocua rie eiisesvens 16 —_ 4 20 aS 
Compressor Operator 783 18 86 851 22 
FROIS CHS CEM ONE Cl ecccces cso sce o casbonceaes ced cceacce sieve eentecwese ces 898 59 4 843 = 
Hoisting Engineer 
(electrical and internal combustion) 5,773 120 698 6,351 5 
MFACTIONN ENS NCCT 2 cccreco sores. cotteccsarccs sien 432 54 33 381 1 
Hoisting and Traction Engineer.................cceceeeeseeeeeee 254 13 — 241 ae 
CEL Boe pea GS A ie ee ee 30,091 1,085 2,555 31,561 197 
29 Provisional certificates also were issued 
Certificates of qualification renewed 26,701 
Certificates of qualification pending renewal 4,860 
Table H-10 — Summary Report of Examinations for Certificates of Qualification 
Year Ended March 31, 1966 
EXAMINATIONS CONDUCTED CANDIDATES EXAMINED 
Trade Toronto Other Centres Apprentices Students Journeymen Total 
Motor Vehicle Repairers ...............::cccsce0ee 223 148 1,068 —_ 2,060 3,128 
Electrical — Nov. 65 - Mar. 66.................. 15 13 104 — 130 234 
ROTI SeratlOMs fe, ec crte occ rece sicestscee cues: 17 32 14 a 50 64 
RIGICLCSSOI So eco ee i sae 108 82 228 1,918 887 3,033 
Bal DGESan sevens ca isctatvecerveaeosesatneieesu sets 42 59 49 119 364 532 
MOtAS ee es oe 405 334 1,463 2,037 3,491 6,991 
Table H-11 — Licences Issued to Private Trade Schools During the Year 
Ending December 31, 1965 
TRADE SCHOOLS ACADEMIES OF ADVANCED TRAINING 
In Force In Force 
Trade New Renewed December 31, 1965 New Renewed December, 1965 
| EUGL DLE nce nee ae — 4 4 fa 1 1 
Haindre@SS@h cress sesevis. ersvercessectievssesies —_ 23 23 — 6 6 
IR OCAN ee rence settee acs c ores asvieaaatsteet — 27 27 — 7 7 
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| — OFFICE OF THE ATHLETICS COMMISSIONER 
Table I-1 — Statement of Revenue for Year Ending March 31, 1966 





Professional Wrestling 


Professional Wrestling Licence Class 1 
Professional Wrestling Licence Class 2 
To take part in-exhibitions 
To referee exhibitions 
To referee exhibitions 


Professional Boxing 


se eenneeeseearensese 








TAKES 2s ees sen basa esses pe heSoM Hoi cas to So cza comets oe aR oe aa au ol BU ated Ne BSB RDD OU aEG GE Dese OVE TEBE CT:N SSO HO ED aco CoE OC re TR Se CC ee 
Licences 
Proféssional?Boxing: Licence: Classi beu isa siege el AN 5 SE aga cn De Sh ee eee ae (1) @ $500 
Professional Boxing Licence Class 2..0...........cccccsseceeeseeeee ‘e nil 
To take part in contests and exhibitions (46) @ 5 
To referee contests and exhibitions.......... (16) @ 2 
To manage professional boxersS.................c0ccccceeeseceeees (7) @ 5 
To act as a second at contests and exhibitions (32) @ 2 





Amateur Boxing 


Licence:to-hold: contests iorexhib itionsss sec cese tree tere ee ia ees Vn oct (24) @$ 5 
Licence:to: referee: contests or ‘exhibitions: sole ai ear ee nt it Foe a (16) @ 1 
Amateur Wrestling 
Licence: toholdcontests:orzexbiDitioms ss stece au coves ssc ne career tea acto a een nen ene era (8) @$ 2 
Miscellamequs ici. 35.25 5.5.20. Baa ea rR res ree re re 
Security Deposits 
Security Deposits: on-handiasvat Aprile 1 iL 9G5uj cess cece cage henna era tee eee ee Cash 
Bonds 
Deposits received for fiscal year April 1/65 - March 31/66 ............ccccccccscesescecsesesteseeesseesrees Cash $ 9,900 00 
Bonds 110,000.00 
119,900.00 
Less — 
Deposits refunded for fiscal year April 1/65 - March 31/66 ..0......c.cccccccccccsecescesccsceescescereeseeee Cash 11,100.00 
Bonds 110,000.00 
121,100.00 
1,200.00 
Balance-on hand as:at Marchuol, 1 O66 cic ee 2 eee aiake Ra a cere ee eee OR eee en Cash 
Bonds 


$7,145.87 


500.00 
2,400.00 
1,045.00 

140.00 

150.00 


5,197.76 
500.00 
230.00 

32.00 


35.00 
64.00 


120.00 
16.00 


16.00 


$6,600.00 


2,900.00 


$11,380.87 


6,058.76 


136.00 


16.00 
lS 


$17,591.78 


$ 9,500.00 

















Table 1-2 — Licences Issued 1965-66 












































Type of Licence Number of 
Professional Wrestling Licences 
ROLE SSION GN ReSthiN Aa CENCE S mC las Sm lin mentee cent cereus Ate Lie NL LET Dae ha VEN Dal a | ME rhinos Bee we: 1 
Professional Wrestling Licences, Class 2 a 480 
To take part in exhibitions ............000.... en 209 
GREE PETC CHC AUIDILLON GA atea ee eee eaeree tet yee ne Nene eh, JE runt eer EAA AE ee enn hee a pk a RT Be kN ae 20 

Professional Boxing 
BETES SICK AB OX NPEMiCCIICE Si Rta SG al mmmee nes Teese nt nt Re oer ie ren PRT Rg WEI ae EI OE A 2 Se a ca vaa pls canna cou edi tulnainibac teats 1 
To take part in contests and exhibitions ..... ons fa 46 
To referee contests and exhibitions ......... Zee 16 
To manage professional boxers ............0....00c.cecceeeeeeeeeeeee ae ae ii 
To act as a second at contests and exhibitions 32 
Amateur Boxing 
For holding contests or exhibitions 24 
To referee contests and exhibitions 16 
Amateur Wrestling 
PUPP RCONTESTESPOMmIe XINLUIGISS metre ae ee tree casa eae caret dee vacate cack cPeaaee ena Ts veaxus te suit Joti cedar bavetnablgaie soheswus tin celeuel sexuap bade cde aceuieetsaasatevdeesdes 8 
Table I-3 — Revenue Received for Licences Issued 1965-66 
Type of Licence Amount 
Professional Wrestling 
POLESSIOUCIRNNES UN CMIC CLI CES mG AS SM mmm m er rect ce atatnas carson sb cvs siete nec aes on dene Abo nee sata cuaunadaexsuaizeecesbioobncosceecocaccautactal doidusderuecsudesdsassebavlestrvaits 500.00 
Professional Wrestling Licences, Class 2 .... eran Re oe ,400.00 
To take part in exhibitions ............00...... se Ped ee ae 1,045.00 
ERT eX ECONO S reer eerie te ee ener Ne eee trate Pe UN wD eS ar ahaa sha! cadence cosece vas oeebeteeadalense cues eee guveven nudes guselni chetewasosasande 290.00* 
Professional Boxing 
PRES SIGMA CAI Ca TC CICOS MCAS Sp lar aeseetenee en Seas brite, See Sse U Sethe Oech sat alan saslesan caus eaveus cus gal sds Fes oe dbuhey acehcdeada cndnedaaevirsCussh sapeavdscesbiceasdaasve 500.00 
To take part in contests and exhibitions ae ea ah 230.00 
To referee contests and exhibitions ............. Se Lethe ate 32.00 
To manage professional DOXePS ..........00.ccccccccseceeeeeceeeeeee ee AS peer 35.00 
To act as a second at contests and exhibitions 64.00 
Amateur Boxing 
MMOLE PECOULES ESTOMIO XU LION Sitar mire ee meet tee ne tacece geen hens Matas se ou ees nae Seca these ealeckrateesalhevniensvssescaiedvacgesbs caldestessibsswosdssedanduabencbes 120.00 
am CLE PECONLC ST SPATTO XA DATLO ITS Werner ree eee errr ete ote re ae eet ee Ae cts cae oe ace essai Sb ewct ns esac ayoasd ousbonducbncssoysaebanleaes Sewsodcnaive sagas cs steseeSaeenv shee 16.00 
Amateur Wrestling 
EAM CRCOMLCSEOROTBONITID IRON Sree mere ee Cee settee sccianca Gaara cas seelhac sth sacs sa ch eie cane eues feukoveat sseShesnsoceusaasdeabh sevspusavesvedaeveddecsbaselpearsaeossesasveacseeduneaccecsece 16.00 
BS a em I Phere nen Cg ame ER ene SPLEEN Ay Th Sah SL MIN Rts Bh dc Fics Cons bsp alssd Ta TRMS ivicoun de ddv'ecauotgnoWepshboeenresseaksviaeaivetensaiseddsceeesacede $5,248.00 
* 14 licences @ $10 each, 6 licences @ $25 each. 
Table 1-4 — Assistant to Amateur Sport (1965-66) 
Total spent on assistance to Minor Sports (equipment) for year ending March 31, 1966 o.oo... ccc eeeccceceseenecesscenseeneesnseesee eaeeeaeenscensecseeenecsaee $ 93,467.03 
Sa RE A EA 7S en Ne mee Pt tere een PN Ia ANI nd SNL ocd slvaclipat suse rpsuscinoae couse ucts vachgnacecduaselsecverieddsgustsusboassoudceonnessvaassasyasiacatdetaaasts 3,783.28 
Grants — 
UaKe EAT eLICUIMOM Central OMbArlOnBFATI CI ecresirestcts cas coctec.ciastzovwatcocescuccdiecclunstoedscaattecuschestotesseduonce ssostenesecsuarcenssceisaveneedesevans’ $ 400.00 
PALE RA TLE UICH UOT MUNG CGB AVMEMANCH fae care secv.seseebateccccatthsan, sicesateslesaNcsor<lacsncneeseicevwstivestsecsseesvetestanaeseusurtdadpauacnenstsnaaens 400.00 
Scarboro Pee Wee Hockey Club... SpsGoR Ss AR Seta Rt OS eas AE CR CME Coa Peck pean sh pathy eR Shy 500.00 
Hamilton Canusa Games Committee ...... Sy Li Sec 2 ae Go FER ee Rea ecg ERO OTE EG eer RE rE Ea AR ert opt oP RED 500.00 
Pasa aeai cates Kate TRIM SUNLCl ie cree ee ee ee er en ps RL Pm Rr h LT Tel, UNAM oaiM sit catia y Scaawoten trees ceteeeve ansewibereuanagsnenccanattRSnd aise 7,000.00 
East York Argos Football Club ........... PN TER ae ECE ean eee Bis 750.00 
ACen LOMNEA FANN C An AM fAneHOCKE aC CU Ole meee cetn eat ects cers esce cease ace scdaes acejeuaividartslntoestieatnyonsnuassveausecasaseveeosazaranserscontsascccaetieeeanace 750.00 
91st Highlanders Athletic Association ...... UCase ALES 750.00 
Bari ae ON OU TSE BASKeIL a lec Hibernate ere en eas Wo wey AS TiS cccgatiedcsosScaipsantos dnedoonsceroundsnce be heh eee Ab ees soe Sete 500.00 
11,550.00 
Sg ck Pe erp mee ve ee REI a OE ED ae Ne escent acc seceaaussercaevis coceb ate qaacensescucsonses eedecshacGdchessedureaaeasecteansheeieusabersdsesavsersessreentesseees $108,800.31 
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Minister’s letter of transmittal 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


OFFICE OF THE MINISTER 
8 YORK STREET 


TORONTO | 


To His Honour the Lieutenant Governor in Council 


May It Please Your Honour: 


The undersigned has the honour to present 
the forty-eighth Annual Report of the 
Department of Labour, for the fiscal year ending 


March 31, 1967. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Wn Tig OC tae 


Dalton Bales, Q. C. , Minister 








introaquction 


The last fiscal year of Canada’s first 
century saw the Ontario Department 
of Labour with a staff of over 800 
and functions as new as the times 
demanded. Since establishment of 
the Department in 1919, both the 
staff and functions have grown along 
with the expansion of the Province’s 
labour force, which reached 2.7 
million in 1966. 

The original concern of the Depart- 
ment was in effecting legislation to 
protect women and young workers 
and in ensuring safe working condi- 
tions. Today, it also endeavours to 
provide conditions in which employer- 
employee negotiations can take place 
satisfactorily and assist in these 
negotiations, regulates hours of work, 
establishes the wage minimum in the 
Province, safeguards workers against 
discrimination and exploitation in 
employment, undertakes training 
programs aimed at upgrading the 
quality of the labour force, and pro- 
vides a wide range of information 
services to both employers and 
employees. 

The fiscal year 1966-67 continued 
the six years of economic expansion 
in the Province. The Gross Provincial 
Product grew from $20.8 billion in 
1965 to $22.8 billion in 1966; total 
wages and salaries increased from 
$10.4 billion to $11.6 billion, and, 
average weekly wages and salaries 
from $94.6 to $99.4. These develop- 
ments were reflected in an increase 
of 103,000 in the numbers of workers 
employed, bringing the annual aver- 
age to 2,651,000 and the unemploy- 
ment rate to 2.5 per cent. The tight 
labour market conditions were accom- 
panied by a large number of jobs that 
require skilled workers remaining 
unfilled. 

Some indication of the responsive- 
ness of the Department’s programs to 
the high level of economic activity 
was reflected in the workload of the 
various Operating branches of the 
Department. 

The tight labour market and rising 
prices opened the way to hard bar- 
gaining between labour and manage- 
ment and a very active year for the 
Department's labour relations ser- 
vices. A change in approach to con- 
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ciliation activities placed more 
responsibility on the bargaining 
parties to meet and reach an agree- 
ment, with the conciliation officer 
maintaining contact throughout their 
negotiations. In this way officers were 
able to settle a larger percentage of 
disputes than in the past and reduce 
the number of conciliation boards 
necessary. Measured in terms of cases 
handled and employees affected, both 
the Conciliation Services Branch and 
Labour Relations Board had one of 
their busiest years in the last decade. 

The continued prosperity of the 
Province and an expanded inspection 
staff are both evident in the amount 
of work done pertaining to safety 
during the past fiscal year. In general 
industry the number of inspections 
rose from 59,668 in 1965-66 to 
62,225 in 1966-67, and while the 
number of accidents increased from 
25,443 to 29,478, the number of 
fatalities declined from 56 to 47 be- 
tween the two years. Inspections 
carried out in construction, and on 
boilers and elevators also increased 
substantially in number, and in the 
case of the latter, rose by 172 per 
cent. 

The increased workload in the 
safety area is also indicated by the 
additional number of drawing approv- 
als granted by the Industrial Safety 
Branch. The value of these was 
$111,539,600 greater than in the 
previous year. 

The urgent need of industry for 
trained employees resulted in a 
doubling of the short-term on-the-job 
training programs to a total of 212 
firms in the 1966-67 fiscal year. 
These training programs covering 52 
different skills. Apprenticeship regis- 
trations in regulated trades increased 
from 4,174 in 1965-66 to 5,598 in 
1966-67, and in trades without regu- 
lations from 838 to 1,551. Active 
apprentices at the end of the fiscal 
year totalled 15,047. 

The shortage of skilled workers 
was also reflected in increased au- 
thorization of overtime by the Labour 
Standards Branch. The effect of tight 
labour market conditions was demon- 
strated by a decrease in the number 
of underpayments to employees re- 


ported since the beginning of the 
enforcement of the present minimum 
wage. In addition, payroll inspec- 
tions made in response to complaints 
by employees declined from 4,513 
in 1965-66 to 1,944 in 1966-67. 
Another factor which contributed, 

to these decreases was the 35,979 
routine payroll inspections made by 
Department inspectors during this 
period. 

The Department continued to meet 
its growing responsibilities by adding 
new dimensions to its programs and 
adopting modern techniques. Some of 
the more important of these develop- 
ments are mentioned in the following 
paragraphs. 

Five branches were co-ordinated 
under an Executive Director into the 
Manpower Services Division which is 
now comprised of the Labour Stan- 
dards Branch, Industrial Training 
Branch, Information Branch, Women’s 
Bureau and the Office of the Athletics 
Commissioner. 

A Systems and Electronic Data 
Processing Branch, recommended in 
a feasibility study carried out in 
1965, was established in July, 1966. 
The Branch was formed to utilize 
electronic data processing to improve 
the efficiency of field inspection, en- 
forcement of legislation, management 
reports, labour research, and training 
programs, as well as to carry out 
general revenue accounting. 

The Industrial Training and Re- 
search Branches co-operated in pre- 
paring a detailed cost-benefit analysis 
of short-term training programs from 
which a new approach to approval 
and administration of short-term 
training arrangements was devised. 
Another significant achievement in 
the training area was the application 
in nine centres of a progressive 
achievement test to evaluate the 
knowledge of applicants without 
proof of a grade 10 education. This 
test enables more workers who have 
potential to take advantage of the 
Department's training programs. 

The Women’s Bureau carried out 
the organizational work necessary to 
establishing the consultation service 
designed to enable married women 
to enter the labour force. Working 















towards the same end, the Bureau 
produced pamphlets informing 
women of their legal rights and the 
possibilities of combining marriage 
with employment, and actively pro- 
-moted the establishment of more 
municipal day-care centres. 

In addition to these entirely new 
programs, every Branch of the De- 
partment carried out projects de- 
signed to keep the Department's 
activities responsive to changing 
needs, as is shown in the detailed 
reports that follow. 

~The Human Rights Commission 
conducted a total of 428 investiga- 
tions into cases of alleged discrimi- 
ation, which was a 100 per cent 
ncrease over the previous fiscal 
year’s total of 229 cases. 

The following report reflects the 
jrowth, activities and significant 
jJevelopments within the Department 
‘or a vigorous period in its history. 
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fxecutive Director 
..M. Warren 





n June 1966, the Manpower Services 
)ivision was established under an 
cxecutive Director to co-ordinate 
hose branches directly concerned 
vith the quality, quantity, economic 
yrotection and productivity of the 
vork force. 


industrial Training Branch 

n 1965 the Apprenticeship 

jranch became the Industrial Training 
sranch responsible for two training 
nethods, Long-Term Apprenticeship 
nd Short-Term Skill Training. In- 
‘pection, counselling and administra- 
ive staff were increased from 90 
yeople to more than 220, many of 
hem training specialists. The new 
ndustrial Training Services are 
sharacteristic of the way in which the 
Jepartment helps facilitate adjust- 
nent to change for both workers and 
amployers. 

_ The Branch has geared its training 
ystem to co-operate with industries in 
heir desire to carry out programs, 
dopt the re-training habit and gain 
raining so that labour supply will not 
ag behind demand. 


‘abour Standards 

‘he Labour Standards Branch was 
reated in late 1963 to administer the 
Jepartment’s legislation pertinent to 
ne economic well being of the work 
orce in Ontario. The nucleus of the 
ranch was the Industry Labour 

;oard which for many years con- 
rolled some of the statutes that are 
Ow part of the Branch. 

‘he Branch is responsible for: 

_) Minimum Wage Act 

Vhere a worker is not protected by a 
ollective agreement or an effective 
qdustrial standards schedule, it has 
een found necessary to protect him 
vith a minimum wage. The current 
ainimum hourly wage rate is $1.00 
er hour for most employees in the 
‘rovince and $1.25 per hour for 
‘ersons in the construction industry; 


) Hours of Work and Vacations 

vith Pay Act 

‘his establishes a work-maximum of 
ight hours a day and a forty-eight 


Our week. Where overtime hours are 





Manpower Services Division 


required, the Branch controls this 
procedure under an industrial permit 
system. As a result of relatively 
recent legislation, every worker is 
now guaranteed a vacation with pay 
which entitles a person with one year 
of service to one week of holiday 
based on two percent of the worker's 
annual gross earnings. Employees 
with three or more years of service 
receive two weeks vacation calcu- 
lated at four percent; 


c) Wages Act 

Each worker is protected by a plan 
which makes it mandatory for an em- 
ployer to provide the employee with 

a wage statement for each pay period. 


d) Industrial Standards Act 

Specified industries in designated 
zones have fixed schedules of wages 
and working conditions which provide 
for trade rates and conditions of em- 
ployment comparable to trade union 
contracts. These schedules effect 
practically all of the construction 
trades, the garment and needle trades 
and the barbering industry; 


e) Fair wage schedules on govern- 
ment contracts 

This regulation ensures fair wages 
and working conditions for all work- 
men employed by a contractor or sub- 
contractor doing work on roads or 
building structures for the Depart- 
ment of Highways, Public Works, 
Water Resources and the Ontario 
Housing Corporation. This policy also 
protects a contractor from unfair 
wage competition; 


f) Employment Agencies Act 
This legislation provides for the 
licensing and regulating of employ- 
ment agencies and is applied to any 
business which for a fee, either 
assists employers to find employees 
or helps people to find work. 

The programs of the Branch are 
supported by a fully trained field staff 
of Labour Standards Officers. 


Women’s Bureau 

Canada’s first Provincial Women’s 
Bureau was founded in Ontario in 
1963 in recognition of the fact that 


women constituted one-third of the 
total labour force. The service of the 
Bureau and its overall task is to ex- 
amine the nature, needs and extent of 
participation of women in the labour 
force. It plays a major role in en- 
couraging and promoting maximum 
employment opportunities for women 
of the Province and assists them in 
integrating into the labour force as 
effectively as possible by advising 
them of areas of employment statistics 
and training opportunities available. 


Public Relations and Information 

The Public Relations and Information 
Branch was reorganized and ex- 
panded in an effort to create greater 
public understanding of the Depart- 
ment’s programs and activities. The 
Branch arranges exhibits throughout 
the province, provides liaison with 
the communications media, oversees 
and directs promotion and media 
Campaigns, publishes a magazine and 
many pamphlets, and brochures and 
booklets containing helpful information 
On activities and services available 
within the Department. 


The Office of the Athletics Commissioner 
The Athletics Commissioner assists 

in the administration of the Athletics 
Control Act and Regulations made 
under the Act. The Office was estab- 


lished to supervise boxing and wres- 


tling in Ontario, and as such, it super- 
vised the licensing, taxing and the 
operation of boxing and wrestling 
events on a purely professional basis. 

Emphasis has been shifted from a 
purely regulatory function in the area 
of professional sports, to the assis- 
tance, promotion and encouragement 
of organized and amateur sports and 
sport associations through the pro- 
viding of equipment and grants to 
minor athletic clubs throughout the 
Province. Each year since 1962 the 
Commissioner has planned the sys- 
tematic promotion and assistance of 
a particular amateur sport activity. 
To date substantial contributions 
have been made to track and field, 
women’s softball, lacrosse, basket- 
ball, football, volleyball, field hockey 
and soccer. 


Industrial Training Branch 
Director 
W.F. Davy 


The Industrial Training Branch’s On- 
the-Job Training Program, which 
offers a wide spectrum of trades 
training courses in both short-term 
skills and long-term apprenticeship, 
has continued to receive an enthu- 
siastic response from both individ- 
uals and industry. Ontario employers 
are showing that business invest- 
ments in materials and machinery 
must be matched by a similar invest- 
ment in manpower development. 
The Program is not only providing a 
continuous flow of highly skilled 
workers, helping to fill industry's 
needs, but is also giving the pre- 
viously unemployed and unskilled a 
worthwhile career. 

Improvements and innovations to 
the apprenticeship program resulted 
in a large increase in apprenticeship 
registration during the year. An 
assessment testing project for ap- 
prenticeship candidates lacking a 
Grade 10 diploma has proven that 
many of these applicants can take 
apprentice training and has been 
a valuable source of additional 
apprentices. 

Another important facet of the ex- 
panded program was the increase in 
living allowances granted in January, 
1967.Apprentices engaged in courses 
at a Provincial Institute of Trades 
have been given a generous new 
allowance scale which provides 
added benefits while they are working 
towards a Certificate of Qualification. 

A large expansion in the Branch’s 
staff complement occurred during the 
year, bringing total personnel to 247, 
many of whom are trade specialists. 
This figure represents an increase 
from 90 in 1964, to 133 in 1965. 


Short-term skill training 

Under this program are trained both 
the unemployed worker and the em- 
ployee who must be upgraded or 
retrained to cope with technological 
innovations. 

In the year under report, projects 
were developed to assist 212 firms 
and train personnel in some 52 dif- 
ferent skills. During the fiscal year, 
10,666 trainees were processed and 
of these, 1,550 were still undergoing 
training at the close of the year. 
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Long-term apprenticeship training 


The impetus of On-the-Job Training 
had an equal effect on apprenticeship. 
The vigorous promotion of this form 
of training by 58 Field Counsellors, 
coupled with urgent needs of indus- 
try for skilled tradesmen, resulted in 
unparalleled activity. In those trades 
covered by regulations, registrations 
rose to 5,598 as compared to 4,174 
in the previous year. Trades without 
regulations showed an even greater 
increase, from 838 in 1965-66 to 
1,551 in the year under report. 

At the end of the year 15,046 
apprenticeship contracts were in 
force as compared to 12,454 in the 
previous year. 

In the Toronto Office alone, inter- 
views with the public totalled 14,324. 
Many of the applicants were unable 
to state their needs in English. Thir- 
teen female members of the staff, 
being fluent in other languages, were 
called on numerous occasions to 
interpret in Arabic, Czechoslovakian, 
Egyptian, French, German, Greek, 
Hebrew, Italian, Jewish, Macedonian, 
Polish, Portuguese, Rumanian, 
Spanish and Yugoslavian. 

A further development during the 
year concerned those applicants for 
apprenticeship who were unable to 
produce proof of the required Grade 
10 education. With the assistance of 
the Ontario Department of Education 
and Toronto Board of Education, the 
Branch developed a progressive 
achievement test to evaluate the 
knowledge level of the applicant. 
This test, applied at the Toronto office 
to 504 persons, 19 or older, showed 
that 331 or 65 per cent were func- 
tioning at a level of Grade 10 or 
higher, and so were acceptable for 
apprenticeship training. The success 
of this project has prompted its early 
extension to Windsor, St. Catharines, 
Hamilton, Kitchener, Sudbury, Ottawa, 
Timmins and Port Arthur in that 
order. 


Trade Schools 


Full use was made of the facilities 
for related training provided by trade 
schools administered by the Depart- 
ment of Education. An apprentice 
normally is required to attend two 


10-week periods of related training 
during his apprenticeship. 5,204 
apprentices attended the Provincial 
Institute of Trades, the Provincial 
Institute of Trades and Occupations, 
the Provincial Institute of Automotive 
and Allied Trades, all in Toronto, anc 
Ontario Vocational Centres in Lon- 
don, Sault Ste. Marie and Ottawa. 

Of these, 2,037 were registered in 
the building trades, while the ‘Motor 
Vehicle Repair trade included 1,963 
Mechanics and 320 Body Repairmen 
The balance was comprised of 228 
Hairdressers, 221 Chefs, 120 Bar- 
bers, 114 Toolmakers, 58 Millwrights 
50 Machinists, 41 Lathers, 31 Bakers 
14 Structural Steel Shop Draftsmen | 
and seven Watch Repairers. 

A change in regulations which be- 
came effective January 30, 1967 
increased the allowance paid appren- 
tices while attending trade schools. 
Formerly ranging from $20.00 to 
$40.00 weekly, the increase now 
results in a single apprentice living at 
home receiving $35.00 weekly, while 
an apprentice with three dependents 
living away from home receives 
$90.00 per week. 

















Certificate of Apprenticeship 


2,805 apprentices completed their 
contracts during the year and were 
awarded certificates. Of these, 943 
attained the required 70 per cent in 
the inter-provincial examination. for 
their trade. This added to their certi-| 
ficates the red inter-provincial seal by 
which the holder’s ability is recog- 
nized by participating provinces. 


Certification of Qualification 


The requirements of industry have lec 
to the development of regulations for 
such new trades as Baker, Cement | 
Mason, Dry Cleaner, Lather, Radio &' 
TV Service Technician, Retail Meat | 
Cutter and Toolmaker. These, with tht 
trade of Chef, will form the group to | 
which voluntary certification will be 
granted. Regulations have also been 
developed for the trade of lron- 
worker. 
Application of Compulsory Certifi-| 
cation was begun for the trades of 
Air Conditioning & Refrigeration, 
Barber, Electrician, Hairdresser, 
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Motor Vehicle Repairer, Watch Re- 
pairer, Plumber, Sheet Metal Worker 
and Steamfitter. Of these, application 
of all but the last three was com- 
pleted in this fiscal period. Certifica- 
tion placed extremely heavy demands 
on that section of the Branch in which 
the applicant’s qualifications are 
evaluated. During the year 22,472 
applications for certificates were 
received of which 50 per cent or 
11,255 were in the electrical trade. 

Holders of certificates of qualifi- 
cation in the trades of Construction 
Electrician, Motor Vehicle Repairer 
Branch ‘A’, Plumber, and Sheet 
Metal Worker may now write the 
Inter-Provincial examination for the 
respective trade. Successful appli- 
cants are awarded the red seal to be 
placed on the certificate. 


Private schools 

The number of private schools li- 
censed by the Director to teach certi- 
fied trades showed no change. Four 
schools of Barbering and 23 of Hair- 
dressing enrolled 127 and 1,355 
pupils respectively, as compared to 
129 and 1,697 in the previous year. 


Provincial Advisory Committees 

The Minister may appoint commit- 
tees, composed of equal numbers 
from labour and management, 
together with a representative of the 
Branch, to advise on matters affecting 
specific trades. With the addition 
during the year of committees on 
Bakers, Cement Masons and Station- 
ary Engineers the complete list of 21 
committees now consists of Air 
Conditioning & Refrigeration, Bakers, 
Barbers, Carpenters, Cement Masons, 
Chefs, Dry Cleaners & Launderers, 
Electricians, Hairdressers, Heavy 
Duty Repairers, lronworkers, Lathers, 
Motor Vehicle Repairers, Painters & 
Decorators, Plumbers & Steamfitters, 
Radio & TV Technicians, Retail 

Meat Cutters, Sheet Metal Workers, 
Stationary Engineers, Toolmakers and 
Watch Repairers. 

To be formed early in the new 
fiscal year are committees for the 
trades of Bricklayer, Machinist and 
Plasterer. 


Special Committees 

On November 18, 1966 the Minister 
announced the formation of a General 
Advisory Committee on Industrial 
Trades, with Dr. C. Ross Ford, for- 
merly Federal Director of Technical 
and Vocational Training, as Chair- 
man. The Committee, consisting of 
14 members, was selected to provide 
equal representation from manage- 
ment and labour and met first on 
November 22, 1966. Its objectives: 


a) To assist the Department's In- 
dustrial Training Branch in adapting 
the Apprenticeship system to the 
changing manpower requirements of 
general industry and examine the 
need for a separate approach to 
Apprenticeship in general industry. 


b) To study the merits of compul- 
sory certification in the industrial 
trades and the impact on these trades 
of the Department’s current compul- 
sory certification program. 

As a result of frequent meetings 
with groups representing both man- 
agement and labour, and the presen- 
tation of briefs by interested parties, 


an interim report was issued on March 


6, 1967 in which the Committee 
recommended: 


a) The regulations for trades desig- 
nated as certified trades be amended 
as expeditiously as possible to pro- 
vide for the exemption from the Act 
and Regulations in their present form 
of persons employed in general 
industry. 


b) Provisions be made for the volun- 


tary certification of persons employed 


in general industry in trades desig- 
nated as certified trades, provided 
such persons meet the requirements 
of Provincial Government standards. 


The Department is amending current 
Regulations to implement these 
recommendations, and is making 
provision for voluntary certification 
in general industry. 


Labour representatives were drawn from: 
International Union, United Automobile, 


Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 


Workers of America; Packinghouse, 
Food and Allied Workers; International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers; United Steelworkers of 
America; International Association of 
Machinists; Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers’ International Union; United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America. 


Management members represented: 
British and American Oil Co. Ltd. (oil 
and chemical industry); General Motors 
Ltd. (automotive industry); Canadian 
Westinghouse Ltd. (electrical industry); 
Dryden Paper Co. Ltd. (pulp and paper 
industry); International Nickel Co. of 
Canada Ltd. (mining industry); Steel 
Company of Canada Ltd. (steel industry); 
Algoma Steel Corporation Ltd. (steel 
industry). 


The Committee will now address 
itself to the broadest field of indus- 
trial training from the semi-skilled 
level up to the professional level. 


The Department of Labour created the 
Labour Standards Branch in late 
1963, to bring together legislation 
relevant to the economic well-being 
of the working force in Ontario. 

The Branch administers The Mini- 
mum Wage Act, The Hours of Work 
and Vacations with Pay Act, The Indus- 
trial Standards Act, The Employment 
Agencies Act and a part of The 
Wages Act. The Branch is also re- 
sponsible for setting trade rates and 
working conditions and field inves- 
tigations under the programme of 
Fair Wage Schedules on Government 
Projects for the Departments of 
Public Works and Highways, Ontario 
Water Resources Commission and 
the Ontario Housing Corporation. 
They are also responsible for the 
control and administration of Handi- 
cap Worker Permits and Homeworker 
and Overtime Permits. 


The fsuctee ard (eben Board is a 
corporate body consisting of a Chair- 
man and two members who are offi- 
cers of the Department of Labour who 
hold inquiries with respect to the 
administration of The Hours of Work 
and Vacations with Pay Act and The 
Minimum Wage Act. The Board held 
39 meetings and handled a total of 
117 individual inquiries and inter- 
views during this fiscal year. 
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Minimum VVC 22 


Where a Waren: is not protected by a 
collective agreement or an effective 
industrial standards schedule, it has 
been found necessary to protect him 
with a minimum wage. This also 
ensures fairer competition between 
employers. During this fiscal year the 
minimum hourly wage for General 
Workers and Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers was $1.00, and for Con- 
struction Workers the minimum 
hourly rate of wage was $1.25. The 
remaining order applied to the Taxi- 
cab Industry. 


ayroll Inspection—Minimum Wage 
tet by pre ienee resulted in 
1,944 payroll inspections during the 
year. These were in addition to the 


35,979 routine investigations under 
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the legislation administered in the 
Branch. Arrears totalling $93,128 
were collected for employees and a 
further $9,340 of underpayments 
were uncovered by investigation 
_and were paid direct from employers 
/to employees. This division of the 
Branch approved Homeworker Per- 
| mits to 415 employers for employ- 
-ment performed in the homes, and 
171 Handicap Worker Permits were 
| issued during the year. There were 
two minimum wage court cases dur- 
| ing the fiscal year involving charges 
of underpayment and failure to keep 
| accurate payroll records. 








' Hours of Work and Vacations 
_ with Pay Act 
‘This division of the Branch admin- 
‘isters the Act which limits working 
hours in industry to a maximum of 
48 hours a week and provides for 
vacations with pay for every working 
year of an employee. Previous to 
July 1, 1966, the Act required at 
least one week of vacation with pay 
for every year of employment. Effec- 
tive July 1, 1966, the Act requires at 
‘least one week of vacation with pay 
for each of the first three years of 
‘employment and on completion of 
36 months of continuous or non- 
‘continuous employment with an em- 
ployer, provision is made for at least 
two weeks of vacation with pay for 
each year of such employment. An 
lextension of working hours beyond 
48 in the week is allowed in special 
circumstances under permit by the 
Industry and Labour Board. During 
the year, 714 such permits were 
issued because of the special nature 
of the work or the perishable nature 
of the raw material being processed. 
An employer may also, with Board 
pproval, provide for an extension by 
not more than 12 hours of the work 
eek of stationary engineers, fire- 
en, watchmen, shippers, truck 
rivers and of certain categories of 
‘inon-productive work, and for ex- 
tension by not more than 100 hours 
year of the working hours of other 
mployees. Approval for extending 
he work week up to 12 hours was 
granted to 281 employers during the 
year, and authorization of up to 100 




















hours annually was granted to 2,625 
employers. Emergency situations 
requiring overtime must be reported 
to the Board. The shortage of supply 
of skilled and non-skilled workers 
during the year resulted in increased 
Overtime authorizations. 

The Branch received 4,299 com- 
plaints from employees regarding 
violations under the Act and, in each 
Case, an investigation was made. 
Seventy-seven prosecutions were 
instituted. Convictions followed in 
40 cases; there were 15 cases with- 
drawn and two cases dismissed. 
Twenty cases were incomplete 


Vacation with pay stamps 
Previous to July 1, 1966, vaca- 
tion with pay stamps were required 
to be granted employees in the con- 
struction industry and also in general 
industry where termination of em- 
ployment occurred. The new Regula- 
tions which were effective July 1, 
1966, require workers in general 
industry to receive vacation pay in 
cash form at the time of termination 
of employment. Vacation with pay 
stamps, therefore, are now only ap- 
plicable to construction workers. 

The changed vacation with pay 
provisions resulted in a very notice- 
able increase in assessments during 
the year. Vacation credits totalling 
$166,082 were collected through the 
Branch Trust Account and a further 
$112,155 also uncovered by investi- 
gation was paid direct from em- 
ployers to employees. 

In co-operation with the Ontario 
Human Rights Commission and the 


Indian-Eskimo Association of Canada, 


the Branch undertook investigation 
which resulted in a number of Indian 
workers in Northwestern Ontario re- 
ceiving vacation pay entitlements. 
Value of stamps purchased by 
employers during the year totalled 
$14,101,007 and 170,116 vacation 
with pay stamp books were pur- 
chased from the Branch. Total value 
of stamps purchased since 1944 was 
$190,332,783. These vacation pay 
stamps are available at all branches 
of the Province of Ontario Savings 
Office, or, where these offices are not 
located, from any chartered bank. 


Records 

An amendment made to the Regula- 
tions effective July 1, 1966 obliges 
employers to make and keep the 
required payroll records for stated 
periods of time. 


Industrial Standards 

The Minister of Labour may designate 
the whole of the Province, or any part 
or parts thereof as a special zone for 
an industry for the purpose of The 
Industrial Standards Act. The Act has 
been in force since 1935 and provides 
the means for employers and em- 
ployees in a zone designated by the 
Minister to join together to eliminate 
unfair competition in labour costs 
through agreement on a schedule of 
wage and hour rules for all within the 
zone. Administration of the Act and 
the schedules made thereunder is 
vested in a Director of Labour Stan- 
dards, under which Advisory Com- 
mittees, constituted for each schedule 
and consisting of employers and em- 
ployees in the affected industry and 
designated zone, function as enforce- 
ment agents. The Advisory Commit- 
tees are not paid. They have limited 
powers and no resources save in 
industries designated as interprovin- 
cially competitive, where there is 
authority to assess employers and 
employees to provide funds for 
enforcement of schedules through 
appointment of inspection staff and 
auxiliary help. The Province has 115 
designated zones, 85 of which are 
designated for the Barbering In- 
dustry and 30 for the Construction 
Industry. In addition, the Province as 
a whole is designated as a zone for 
six types of industries commonly 
known as the Needle Trades. As of 
March 31, 1967, there were over 150 
schedules in force applying to the 
Barbering, Construction and Needle 
Trade Industries in the Province. The 
working statistics for this division of 
the Branch included five conferences 
and 12 amendments to existing 
schedules. 

Wage records of 876 firms were 
investigated during the year, which 
resulted in assessments in the total 
amount of $52,999.89 being levied 
against 236 of the firms involving 


915 employees. A total of 24 prose- 
cutions were instituted under the Act, 
resulting in 19 convictions, four 
dismissals and one withdrawal. 


Fair wage schedules on government 
contracts 

Fair Wage schedules have formed an 
important part of contracts let on 
behalf of all Departments of Govern- 
ment, the Ontario Housing Corpora- 
tion and the Ontario Water Resources 
Commission excluding the Depart- 
ment of Highways since October 15, 
1963. On April 1, 1966, this policy 
was expanded to include contracts 
let on behalf of the Department of 
Highways having an estimated value 
in excess of $5,000.00 and all Muni- 
cipal contracts subsidized by the 
Department of Highways having 

an estimated value in excess of 
$35,000. Municipal contracts as such 
shall not be eligible for subsidy 
unless they contain provisions imple- 
menting the Fair Wage policy of the 
Government. 

The schedules and applicable 
Labour Conditions provide two basic 
provisions. The first, that there be 
a reasonable control on hours of 
work of employees. The second 
provides for rates of wages generally 
accepted as current for various 
classes of competent workmen em- 
ployed on the projects. This policy 
not only ensures employees of fair 
wages for their services but also pro- 
tects contractors from unfair wage 
competition. 

During the past year, there were 
921 schedules approved, having an 
estimated project cost of 
$308,917,991.12, providing employ- 
ment of 4,36414 months. Fair wage 
schedule investigation of wage 
records of employees of contractors 
and subcontractors totalled 1,904. 

In addition to the audits of wage 
records, job site visits were also 
carried out by Officers of the Branch 
for the purpose of conducting em- 
ployee interviews. 

The investigations resulted in 
collection of arrears of wages in the 
amount of $45,337.60 involving 259 
firms and 1,384 employees. 


The Employment Agencies Act 
The supervisor with staff responsible 
for administering this act forms part 
of the Labour Standards Branch, 
being supported by the field staff of 
the Branch for purposes of direct 
investigations throughout the Prov- 
ince. This division controls the 
licensing and regulating of employ- 
ment agencies in the Province. The 
Act has a broad coverage being 
applied to any business which for a 
fee, reward, or other remuneration, 
either assists employers to obtain 
employees or helps people find em- 
ployment. Many different types of 
businesses perform the services of 
an employment agency. Some de- 
scribe themselves as employment 
agencies, or as nurses’ registries, 
model agencies, or personnel service 
bureaus obtaining employment for 
persons as sitters or homemakers, 
while others are businesses specializ- 
ing in some professional area as well 
as operating in the employment 
agency field. Currently, there are 
four classes of employment agencies 
required to be licensed under the Act. 
Activities in this division of 
the Branch encompass a vast amount 
of personal and advertising research; 
reviewing and investigating new 
applications (many of these cases 
being quite complex); the process- 
ing of bonds and securities; the 
administration of matters dealing 
with renewals of licenses; reviewing 
and investigating businesses, indi- 
vidually and by group, to determine 
if their activities bring them under the 
legislation; conducting many educa- 
tional and informative interviews and 
conferences with prospective licen- 
sees or their representatives and with 
agency associations. A large increase 
in these activities took place during 
1966-67, the personal interview held 
by the Supervisor being in much 
greater demand than in any other 
fiscal period on matters dealing with 
proposed new employment agencies 
and the correction of practices and 
procedures and other items in the 
operation of agencies. The current 
supply and demand of professional 
and skilled employees in industry 
continue to lay stress on the services 


of employment agencies which in 
turn, are reflected in a large volume 
of work occurring in the administra- 
tion of the legislation. Applications 
for licences received rose to 126 
during the period, an increase of 35 
per cent over the previous record set 
in 1965-66. Renewals of licences, 
issued with an expiry date of March 
31, 1967 totalled 183 as compared 
with 152 issued in 1965-66. The 
total of initial, or first, licences and 
renewals of licences issued reach 
303. This amount represents the 
largest number of total licences 
issued in a fiscal year, being 32 per 
cent higher than the previous record. 


Complaints 

There were three complaints received 
during the year. All were resolved | 
and corrective measures instituted by 
the Supervisor. The Supervisor and 
the Director of the Labour Standards | 
Branch attended meetings held by the 
Director, Ontario Human Rights 
Commission, concerning complaints 
involving four employment agencies 
in respect of The Ontario Human 
Rights Code and The Age Discrimi- 
nation Act, 1966. 





Hearings and Prosecutions | 
The Supervisor did not hold any 
hearings, and there were no prosecu- 
tions under the Act during 1966-67. 





/Womens Bureau 
Director 
Mrs. L.R. Betcherman 


The aim of the Women’s Bureau is to 
encourage expansion of employment 
opportunities for qualified women 
since women increasingly show their 
ability and desire to engage in careers. 
‘The Bureau provides occupational and 
training information, assists in the 
development of training courses and 
helps women realize their full potential. 

The Women’s Bureau was established 
in 1963 to study the particular needs 
of women workers, to make recom- 
-mendations to improve their position, 
and to assist in increasing the effi- 
ciency of their contribution to the 
economy. 

Three basic groups of women are 
aided by studies, publications, and 
programs produced by the Bureau. 
‘They are women already working, 
‘women who have been out of the 
‘labour force for a number of years 
raising families and who now wish to 
return to employment, and teenagers 
who have yet to decide what kind of 
jobs or careers they will pursue. 





| Annual average of women in the Labour force Source /Labour Force Special Tables 
Publications in thousands 


During the past year the Women’s 
Bureau published a number of pam- 
phlets. The first, Ontario Labour 
Legislation of Interest to Women 
Workers, was a concise summary of 
laws affecting working women in this 
orovince. The need for this publica- 
tion had become apparent from the 
large number of calls constantly 
received by the Women’s Bureau 
from women enquiring about vacation 
day, sick leave, hours of work and 
other matters related to employment. 


Jnions requested this publication in 12) ia 
arge numbers for distribution to their 

nembers. Employers have also found 

tuseful and many firms have ordered 661 
arge quantities. 

_ Anew pamphlet directed at the 

ligh school girl was also published 
his year. Called Happiness is the 609 
tight Career, the pamphlet tries to 5 
Mpress upon these girls the fact that B80. 
hey will probably work for 25 years 

'f more during their lives, and that, 

nerefore, they should prepare for an 548 
teresting long-term career which 
an be combined with marriage. This 
amphlet has had excellent reception 


‘om people in the guidance fields. 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
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Schools have ordered hundreds of 
copies for distribution to students. 
Law and The Woman in Ontario, a 
16-page booklet outlining the legal 
rights and responsibilities of married 
women in this province, was pub- 
lished early in 1967. Among areas 
covered are property rights, marriage 
and divorce, maintenance of children, 
and inheritance. Public response to 
the booklet, which costs 25 cents, 
indicates that it filled a definite need. 
Over 4,000 copies were sold in the 
first three months after publication. 


Information 

The public was kept well informed of 
the work and philosophy of the 
Bureau through generous newspaper, 
television and radio coverage. Bureau 
personnel were invited to speak 
throughout the province and addressed 
groups of teachers, secretaries, 
personnel managers, university 
women, business and professional 
women, union members, and high 
school girls. 

Subjects covered included the role 
of the Women’s Bureau, the history 
of working women in Ontario, labour 
legislation, special problems such as 
day care, sex discrimination, matters 
of taxation, and education and train- 
ing Opportunities for girls and women. 

The specialized library established 
last year by the Women’s Bureau has 
received considerable use by jour- 
nalists, university personnel, and 
other individuals engaged in studies 
on the employment of women. Inter- 
est centred particularly around prob- 
lems connected with the married 
woman worker. 


Research 

A study of maternity leave policies 
and practices in Ontario was com- 
pleted, and it is hoped that next year 
the findings will be published in a 
form useful to employers. 

Research was also carried out with 
regard to discrimination in employ- 
ment on the basis of sex. As well as 
a literature search, this included in- 
terviews with informed people, co- 
Operation with the Ontario Human 
Rights Commission, and a study of 
collective agreements to determine 
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the extent of discriminatory clauses. 
It was discovered that classifying 
jobs as ‘male’ or ‘female’ was a 
greater obstacle to equality than sepa- 
rate wage scales. Communication is 
maintained with the Women’s Bureau 
in the United States regarding the 
effectiveness of American legislation 
which prohibits discrimination in 
employment on the basis of sex. 


Canadian National Exhibition 

The Bureau again, in 1966, established 
a booth at the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition where vocational counselling 
was made available to girls and 
women. The booth was staffed by 
experienced high school teachers and 
members of the Women’s Bureau. 
Approximately 8,000 individuals re- 
ceived occupational and training in- 
formation. Of these, two-thirds were 
under age 25. 

Reflecting the youthful bias of the 
sample, it was found that professional 
and ‘glamour’ occupations were 
most popular. The occupations most 
frequently discussed were school 
teacher, nurse, social worker, stew- 
ardess, interior decorator, recep- 
tionist and secretary. 

Jobs often preferred by the mature 
woman with little work experience or 
training were receptionist, personnel 
work, public relations, and various 
office occupations such as the opera- 
tion of business machines, typing, 
and general office clerk. 


Day care for children of working 
mothers 

At the present time nearly one out of 
every three workers in Ontario is a 
woman and 60 percent of these are 
married. Most working mothers work 
out of financial necessity, not choice 
and therefore many are forced to 
settle for less than satisfactory care 
for their children. The Women’s 
Bureau, recognizing this as a major 
problem, actively promoted the estab- 
lishment of more municipal day care 
centres. 

During the past year the Bureau 
participated in an Interdepartmental 
Committee, composed of five depart- 
ments of the government, which was 
established to study extent of need 


for day care facilities and to recom- 
mend steps which might speed their 
expansion. The Women’s Bureau has 
worked closely with the Day Nur- 
series Branch of the Department of 
Family and Social Services to keep 
up to date on developments in the 
field and encourage groups who were 
considering the establishment of day 
care facilities. 

Citizen groups from all over the 
Province receive statistical informa- 
tion from the Bureau regarding the 
need for more public day care centres. 
In preparing articles on the subject of 
day care, journalists have used the 
Bureau's library and interviewed its 
staff. A reprint of an article Working 
Women and Day Care, which ap- 
peared in an issue of the Depart- 
ment of Labour publication Task, 
has been distributed widely to indi- 
viduals and groups concerned with 
improving the day care situation. 


Education and training 

Other aspects of the Bureau’s work 
have relevance primarily to the mature 
woman who has raised her family 
and now desires to return to work. 
To assist this group the Women’s 


Bureau urged educational institutions | 


to make available short-term voca- 
tional courses at hours suitable for 
mature women. Since many of these 
women have a good general educa- 
tion but lack marketable skills, close 
liaison has been established with the 
new Colleges of Applied Arts and 
Technology, which seem to have the 
required flexibility to adapt to the 
needs of the mature student. 


Career consultant centre 

The Women’s Bureau completed 
plans for a pilot counselling project 
in the Toronto area early in 1967 for 
mature women who wish to return 
to work. Trained counsellors will 
assess their interests, family situa- 
tion, educational and employment 
backgrounds and recommend a suit- 
able course for them to follow. The 
centre was not planned as a job place- 


ment service but as a discussion | 


place to help women in search of a 
second career. | 





_ Summary 
_ The primary function of the Women’s 
Bureau is to facilitate the coming to- 
gether of employment opportunities 
_and job seeking women. The Bureau 
_helps women prepare themselves for 
_ fruitful careers by encouraging both 
| the development and the use of voca- 
tional training and by keeping women 
informed of expanding areas of em- 
_ployment. A continuing function of 
the Bureau is to interpret trends in 
the work life of women as a basis for 
decisions on legislation. 


| 
| 








Public Relations and Information Branch 
Chief Information Officer 
J.D. Burge 


The Public Relations and Information 
Branch continued to expand and 
develop its services during the year, 
creating an increased awareness 
among the public of the programs 
and activities of the Department. The 
branch expanded the new features 

it instituted last year, and added 
advertising and translation services 
to its program. 

Included in the branch’s activities 
are a bi-monthly magazine, an ex- 
hibition and display program, press 
relations and query desk services, 
an advertising and promotion pro- 
gram and interpreting and translation 
services. 

The new interpreting and translation 
service now provides assistance 
to several Department branches, and 
enables Department literature to be 
prepared in several languages. 

The magazine Task increased its 
annual publication to five issues a 
year, with a per-issue circulation 
of 26,000. It discusses, in depth, 
matters of importance and interest 
closely connected with the activities 
and programs of the Department. 
Mailing list for the publication in- 
cludes employers, trade unions, 
members of the Government and the 
general public. The magazine won an 
award of merit in the Graphica '67 
display. 

The press relations section pre- 
pared news releases and articles on 
the Department's activities, and was 
involved in conferences, and news 
media interviews during the year. 

The advertising section conducted 
a program for On-the-Job Training, 
and the response from industry and 
prospective Apprenticeship and Short 
Term Training candidates increased 
greatly during the fiscal year. 

Among its programs last year were 
continuing campaigns for advertising 
directed to employers and potential 
trainees in all Ontario daily and 
weekly newspapers, car cards in 18 
major centres, the foreign language 
press and selected business publi- 
cations and labour journals. 

A Women’s Bureau promotion pro- 
gram was developed to create greater 
public awareness of the new Career 
Consultant Centre, the new law 


handbook and other services of the 
bureau. The program included ad- 
vertising, press releases and radio 
and television interviews. 

The publication division won 
an Award of Excellence from the 
Canadian Public Relations Society 
and an Award of Merit in Graphica ‘67 
for a series of pamphlets on Industrial 
Training. It produced the following 
booklets and brochures during the 
year: 

Steps to Opportunity, a pamphlet 
on Industrial Training, directed to 
the potential Apprentice; 

Industrial Training in Ontario, a 
booklet directed to the employer; 

Apprenticeship Trade Descrip- 
tions Handbook for use of guidance 
teachers. 

Plans were made during the year 
to illustrate the functions of the 
Department through coloured slides 
and accompanying speaker's material. 

In the exhibitions and display sec- 
tion, the branch staged 41 displays at 
major exhibitions, county and local 
fall fairs and trade fairs during the 
year. Displays were shown at the 
Canadian National Exhibition, the 
Lakehead Exhibition, the Central 
Canada Exhibition and the Western 
Fair. The branch promoted Appren- 
ticeship and Short Term Training 
programs at 11 vocational guidance 
and Careers expositions, and took 
part in the permanent Ontario Gov- 
ernment display at Niagara Falls. 
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Office of the Athletics Commissioner 
Commissioner 
L.M. McKenzie 


The Athletics Commissioner under 
the direction and control of the Minis- 
ter of Labour assists in the adminis- 
tration of the Athletics Control Act 
and the regulations made under the 
Act. In its administrative principles 
this legislation provides for the super- 
vision of all amateur and professional 
boxing and wrestling contests and 
exhibitions in Ontario. 

An important part of the work of 
the Athletics Commissioner is the 
issuance of licences to boxers and 
wrestlers and to other persons con- 
cerned with boxing and wrestling 
contests and exhibitions, and to as- 
sist, promote and encourage orga- 
nized amateur sports and sport 
associations. 

During the fiscal year 1966-67, a 
total of 846 boxing and wrestling 
licences were issued bringing a 
revenue of $8,191.00. Tax receipts 
from professional boxing and wres- 
tling events amounted to $9,207.48. 

New equipment was donated to 
some 1,100 associations sponsoring 
such minor amateur sport as baseball, 
softball, basketball, broomball, field 
hockey, football, hockey, lacrosse, 
soccer, track & field events, tennis, 
boxing and wrestling. Approximately 
60,000 athletes were connected with 
these associations. This form of 
assistance to and encouragement of 
minor amateur sport represented an 
expenditure of $79,745.37. 

Donations amounting to $4,184.69 
in the form of crests, medals, trophies 
and plaques were made to individuals 
and teams winning Ontario Cham- 
pionships. Printed material such as 
rules and regulations on sports, in- 
structional pamphlets and score 
cards, are provided free of charge. 

Assistance in the form of grants 
during the year amounted to $25,- 
600.00. A grant of $400.00 was made 
to the Thunder Bay Branch of the 
Amateur Athletic Union. The Central 
Ontario Branch received a grant of 
$500.00 and the South-Western 
Branch received two grants of 
$500.00 each. These are annual 
grants to assist in the operating ex- 
penses of their branches. The South- 
Western Branch did not receive a 
grant the previous year. 


ies. 


Other grants were as follows: 
$600.00 to the Ontario Amateur 
Wrestling Federation to assist them 
in participating in three major Ameri- 
can meets; $12,500.00 to the British 
Empire & Commonwealth Games 
Association of Canada to help defray 
expenses of the Canadian team com- 
peting at the British Empire and Com- 
monwealth Games held at Kingston, 
Jamaica; $500.00 to the East York 
Argos Football Club to assist in de- 
fraying expenses involved in their trip 
to the Canadian Championship in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba; $750.00 to the 
Leamington & District Minor Hockey 
Association to assist in defraying ex- 
penses involved in sending the Leam- 
ington Pee Wee and Bantam hockey 
teams to Mexico to participate in a 
good will hockey tournament; 
$500.00 to the Weston Dodgers Pee 
Wee Hockey Team towards the ex- 
penses of their trip to Mexico to par- 
ticipate in a good will hockey tourna- 
ment; $1,000.00 to the Canadian 
Amateur Swimming Association 
(Ontario Section) to assist their over- 
all swimming program in Ontario; 
$5,000.00 to the Canadian Amateur 
Ski Association’s National Ski Team 
Fund as Ontario’s contribution to- 
wards the furtherance of amateur 
skiing in Canada; $500.00 to the 
Hamilton Canusa Games Committee 
to assist in defraying expenses in- 
volved in staging the Tenth Annual 
Games in Hamilton; $750.00 to the 
Fort Erie Auto Supply Senior Ladies’ 
Softball Team to assist in the ex- 
penses of their trip to Winnipeg to 
represent Canada at the Pan Ameri- 
can Games; $250.00 to the 91st 
Highlanders Athletic Association to 
assist in the promotion of their indoor 
track meet; $600.00 to the St. Cath- 
arines Rowing Club to assist in the 
purchase of oars and oar locks for 
their clubs; $750.00 to the Ontario 
Badminton Association to assist in 
operating expenses of their 1966-67 
program. 
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Safety and Technical Services Division 


Director 
C.G. Gibson 


The Safety and Technical Services 
Division directs four main types of 
activities in the development and 
administration of safety legislation; 
the study of hazards and their con- 
trol; approval of designs; licensing of 
installations; and the field enforce- 
ment of statutes and regulations. The 
Division acts as a co-ordinating head 
for the activities of five branches: 
Industrial Safety, Construction 
Safety; Elevator Inspection; Board of 
Examiners of Operating Engineers; 
and Boiler Inspection. 
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Industrial Safety Branch 
Director 
H.Y. Yoneyama 


The main function of the Industrial 
Safety Branch is to enforce The In- 
dustrial Safety Act, 1964, General 
Regulation 196/64. Foundries Regu- 
lation 197/64 and Grain Elevators 
Regulation 225/65. 

Under the Act and Regulations, the 
onus to protect persons from injury 
and damage to health in industrial 
establishments rests with the 
employer. 

The owners of these establish- 
ments are required to provide 
services such as lighting, heating and 
means of egress which are, as a rule, 
permanent fixtures to the building. 

To assist employers and owners in 
complying with the requirements, the 
Branch employs a staff of 123. 


Drawing approval 

Under Section 16 of the Act, all 
drawings of factories and certain 
commercial establishments must be 
approved by an engineer of the De- 


partment. During plan approval, 


structural soundness, process hazards 


and other requirements are checked. 


The engineers approved 3,648 
drawings of buildings having a total 
estimated value of $475,636,500. 
The revenue from drawing approval 
fees was $405,401. All totals denote 
record figures. 

The Engineer's Assistants Services 
are engaged in expediting plan ap- 
proval as well as visiting sites during 


Construction to ensure that approval 


requirements are incorporated into 
the building. 


Inspections 

After buildings are erected and occu- 
pied, Industrial Safety Officers inspect 
them annually or oftener to ensure 
that employers are complying with 
requirements of the Act and Regula- 
tions. During the year 62,225 inspec- 


tions were made by Officers who 


issued 50,850 directions. 
Inspections and written directions 


to employers to correct unsafe condi- 


tions are combined with a consulta- 


tive approach that uses printed 


guidelines to supplement the enforce- 


“ment programme. The printed guide- 


line is used by inspectors to approach 


“Management and indicate what 


must be done to eliminate an unsafe 
condition. The printed guideline is 
used during the demonstration and a 
copy is forwarded to the employer for 
his information. 


Tagging and prosecutions 

The Branch has found that an effec- 
tive device with which to draw man- 
agement’s attention to unguarded 
machinery is to take the machine out 
of production. Form 2 or ‘’Tags”’ are 
used to identify and lock-out the 
machinery until all requirements are 
complied with. The Officer of the 
Branch is the only person who has 
the power to remove this tag. During 
the year, 222 unsafe machines were 
tagged out of operation. 

Litigation procedures are used 
when the Officer is confronted with 
refusal to comply with the require- 
ments. 

Thirteen convictions under the Act 
and Regulations were obtained out 
of the 29 prosecutions recommended 
by the Branch. 


Complaints 

When unsafe conditions are referred 
to the Branch, these are investigated 
as complaints. In this year the proce- 
dure by which unions notify the 
Branch of alleged violations was 
changed and the effectiveness of the 
new procedure was demonstrated by 
a reduction in frivolous items formerly 
brought to the Branch’s attention. 
During the year 368 alleged violations 
were upheld and a further 254 that 
lacked substance were not, making 

a total of 622 complaints that were 
received and examined. 


Accidents 

Under Section 48 of the General 
Regulation, all accidents causing 
injury to persons, whereby they are 
prevented from earning full wages for 
more than two calendar days, must be 
reported to the Chief Inspector of the 
Branch by the employer. 

A total of 29,478 accidents, both 
fatal and non-fatal, were reported to 
Head Office. These involved 3,783 
females and 25,648 males who were 
injured in industrial establishments. 
There were fatal injuries to 47 males 
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The Acts and Regulations concerning 
safety aspects of work in the con- 
struction industry, including safe 
procedures for trench excavation, 
underground work and work in com- 
pressed air, are administered by the 
Construction Safety Branch. 


[he Trench Excavators’ Protection Act 
More than 1,000 municipal trench 
inspectors appointed by Ontario’s 
935 local municipalities conduct the 
enforcement of The Trench Excava- 
tors’ Protection Act. Provincial in- 
spectors instruct, advise and assist 
the trench inspectors in their duties, 
and the senior municipal trench 
inspector prepares an annual report 
for the council of his municipality. 
This reports length of trenches exca- 
vated, and other relevant data. An 
effective picture of the scope of the 
Act was obtained from the 760 re- 
ports received last year, as these 
covered most of Ontario’s munici- 
palities with municipal sewers and 
watermains. 

No trenching fatalities occurred 
during the fiscal year. The 1,089 
municipally appointed inspectors 
issued 1,040 stop-work orders and 
2,341 orders-to-comply during the 
period. Constructors reported 26,664 
trenches which exceeded 100 feet in 
length for a combined total of 
8,667,260 linear feet, or approxi- 
mately 1,640 miles of trenching. 
Under The Trench Excavators’ Pro- 
tection Act, 52 charges were laid and 
35 convictions obtained for a total of 
$9,968.00 in fines. 


Ihe Construction Safety Act 
The inspections and enforcement of 
the requirements of The Construction 
Safety Act are conducted by 253 
inspectors appointed by specified 
municipalities. Mandatory appoint- 
ments are required to be made in 114 
municipalities which are comprised of: 
38 Counties 
33 Cities 
6 Separated towns 
1 Separated township 
3 Local municipalities over 50,000 
population 
12 Area municipalities of metropoli- 
tan Toronto 
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21 Local municipalities over 5,000 
population in territorial districts. 


During the year, 118,837 inspections 
were carried out under The Construc- 
tion Safety Act. Number of informa- 
tions laid was 337. There were a 
‘total of 159 convictions, yielding 
$40,594.00 in fines collected. 
Under the Act, 4,501 stop-work 
orders were issued, and orders-to- 
comply issued totalled 22,128. 
Number of fatalities occurring on 
orojects under the Act was 72. 
Ontario Regulation 100/63 (Un- 

Jerground Work) made under Section 
10 of The Department of Labour Act 
s enforced by four inspectors of 

.saissons (See Table). No fatalities 
yecurred during the calendar year 
1966 on construction projects under 
his Regulation. Last year, 15 projects 
were carried on under compressed 
‘ir (See Table). 

' Branch personnel consisted of one 
wrofessional engineer and Chief 
)fficer, one Construction Safety Engi- 
eer, 12 Construction Safety Officers 
ind four inspectors of caissons. 

, onstruction Safety Officers are 
ocated in Hamilton, Kitchener, 
.ondon, Kingston, Ottawa, Port Arthur 
nd Sudbury, and five officers operate 
rom the Toronto office. 


cievator Inspection Brancn 
Chief Inspector 
F.W. Ehmke 


The Elevator Inspection Branch con- 
ducts frequent and complete inspec- 
tions of elevators, lifts, ski tows, ski 
lifts and construction hoists under 
the authority of The Elevators and 
Lifts Act and The Construction Hoists 
Act. 

The Branch is also responsible for 
licensing the operation of such ma- 
chinery, investigating equipment 
failures or accidents arising from 
their use, and examining and ap- 
proving drawings and specifications 
for new installations or proposed 
alterations to existing installations. 


Contractors 

During the year there were 91 regis- 
trations of contractors, 12 of which 
were first registrations. 


Inspections 
A total of 21,719 inspections were 


carried out during the year, an in- 
crease of 172 per cent over the 
previous year and a new high for the 
Branch. There were 8,118 safety 
tests witnessed, 294 of which resulted 
in functional failure on initial tests. 

There were 39,743 directions 
issued during the year for improve- 
ment and licensing: 18,057 of these 
dealt with freight elevators and 
17,562 with passenger elevators. 

Shut downs were ordered in 576 
cases and the devices remained shut 
down until unsafe conditions were 
remedied. There were 276 installa- 
tions dismantled, of which 182 were 
freight and 31 were passenger 
elevators. 

During the year under review 
inspections of construction hoists 
declined from 1,178 to 1,107, a 
decrease which is attributed to less 
construction activity. 

Owners of elevating devices re- 
ported 616 accidents during the 
fiscal year involving 681 persons. Of 
the 548 injured, 388 were riding 
escalators and injuries were, in most 
cases, attributed to passenger care- 
lessness. There was one fatal acci- 
dent on a passenger elevator. Con- 
struction hoist accidents resulted in 
seven persons being injured, one of 
them fatally. 


Prosecutions 
Six charges were laid during the 


fiscal year, which resulted in con- 
victions. These included two charges 
for operating an unlicensed elevating 
device and one for installing a new 
elevator without submitting drawings 
for approval; one for putting an 
elevator into use without having it 
inspected; and two for operating an 
elevating device in an unsafe condi- 
tion. Two charges were laid under 
The Construction Hoists Act for 
operating a hoist in an unsafe con- 
dition. A total of $550 in fines was 
levied by the courts. 


Drawings 

A total of 902 drawings and specifi- 
cations was approved: 825 concerned 
new installations and 77 involved 
major alterations. Forty-two drawings 
for Workmen's Hoists were also 
approved. 


Licences 
A total of 8,127 initial, duplicate and 


renewal licences were issued during 
the year covering all types of elevat- 
ing devices. There were 4,293 li- 
cences issued for passenger and 
2,694 issued for freight elevators. 
This decrease of 891 licences issued 
from the previous year of 9,018 was 
due to changes in legislation effecting 
the expiry date of the 1965 licences. 
Licences for construction hoists 
totalled 279, a decrease of 72 from 
the previous year total of 391. This 
was due to fewer hoists being in 
Operation during the year under review. 


Certificate of Competency | 
Thirty-six certificates were issued to 


inspectors and engineers of the 
Branch. Due to the change in legisla- 
tion, no Certificates were issued after 
January 1, 1966 to persons other than 
Department inspectors. 


Revenue 
Revenue under The Elevators and 


Lifts Act was $216,164.82, an in- 
crease of 8.5 per cent over the pre- 
vious year. 

Under The Construction Hoists Act 
revenue was $14,286.50, an increase 
of 2.4 per cent over the previous year. 
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Branch Inspectors made 84,679 
inspections having to do with The 
Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act, 
1962-63. 

New design approvals for boilers, 
pressure vessels, fittings and plants 
numbered 2,823, while new proce- 
dures for welding presented and ap- 
proved totalled 464. 

During the year, officers of the 
Branch carried out 9,676 tests of 
welding operators with a decided 
improvement in the failure rate. 
Certificates of Competency were 
awarded to 14 persons following exami- 
nation who were destined for service 
with recognized insurance companies; 
a further 14 reciprocal Certificates 
were issued to persons who qualified 
under the Regulations; six Certificates 
were issued to Inspectors employed 
by the Department. In accord with the 
Regulations made under the Act, 219 
Certificates were renewed. 

To provide the requisite inspection 
service for all of Ontario, Boiler 
Inspectors operate from 21 centres 
located at strategic areas. The con- 
centration and needs of industry in 
these areas are constantly under 
review in order that adequate staffing 
of these centres is maintained. 

Revenue for the Branch reached 
$350,576.70 compared to the pre- 
vious year’s figure of $345,683.74. 

In the fiscal year 1966-67, officers 
of the Branch were called upon to 
investigate and report upon 23 acci- 
dents or explosions resulting in two 
fatalities and six injuries. Some of 
the accidents investigated were of a 
nature that did not come within the 
scope of The Boilers and Pressure 
Vessels Act, 1962-63. In each case, 
however, suitable recommendations 
were made and action taken to cor- 
rect any irregularities or violations 
discovered by investigation on many 
occasions in co-operation with other 
safety officers. 

During the year 16 boilers and 51 
pressure vessels were condemned and 
retired from service. 

This year saw the entry of the 
Boiler Inspection Branch into the field 
of Electronic Data Processing which 
will lead to computer record keeping. 


ig 
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Operating Engineers Branch 
Chairman, Board of Examiners 
D.B. Shaw 


The Board of Examiners of Operating 
Engineers ensures the competent 
and qualified operation of such equip- 
ment as stationary engines, com- 
pressors and turbines, boilers, hot 
water units and hoisting equipment. 

The Board and its staff of operat- 
ing engineers must approve appli- 
cants for certification of qualification 
as operating engineers or operators. 
Seven inspectors are responsible for 
administering and enforcing The 
Operating Engineers Act, the regis- 
tration of steam, refrigeration and 
compressor plants and for the in- 
spection of premises where a plant 
is being installed or operated. 

The Board is appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
under The Operating Engineers Act. 
At March 31, 1967, the Board was 
composed of four members, one of 
whom is designated as Chairman, 
and all are officers of the Department 
and full-time civil servants. 


Registration of Plants 

Certificates of Registration 
Expecting an early proclamation 

of The Operating Engineers Act 

and Regulations 1965, which are 
the 1960 Act and Regulations as 
amended, the present registration 
system was thoroughly examined. 
The new Act does not permit equip- 
ment in new plants to be split and 
registered as several small plants. 
Plants so registered under the 1960 
Act will, however, be kept on record 
for identification purposes. 

New statistics as of March 31, 
1967, shows a total of 4,330 regis- 
tered plants. This consists of 2,931 
plants under the jurisdiction of the 
Act and 1,399 sub-plants. A total of 
149 plants within the jurisdiction of 
the Act and an additional 110 sub- 
plants were removed from registration 
due to demolition, steam purchasing 
or those otherwise inoperative. 

Plant registration certificates 
issued in the fiscal year 1966-67 
numbered 210 for new plants, and 
469 were issued for sub-plants, 
reregistrations and duplicates. 


Examinations and results 
The number of applicants for certifi- 


cates of qualification as operating 
engineers or operators examined by 
the Board during the year totalled 
2,835. Of this total, 343 (thirteen per 
cent) failed to pass the requisite 
examination. 

Of the 2,835 applicants before the 
Board for examination, 73 per cent 
were examined in the city of Toronto 
and 27 per cent were examined in 
other centres in Ontario. 

For not meeting the requirements 
of the Act and Regulations, 7.5 per 
cent of the applicants were found 
ineligible for examination. While a 
total of 2,952 examinations was 
written, this should not be confused 
with the actual number of candidates 
accepted for examination, since 
several candidates repeated the 
examination before obtaining a cer- 
tificate of qualification. 

In addition to the examinations 
conducted under The Operating Engi- 
neers Act, the Board examined the 
qualifications of 17 applicants for 
certificates of competency under The 
Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act. 

The Department of Labour is repre- 
sented by a Member of the Board 
on an examination committee for the 
Atomic Energy Control Board. 


Certificates of qualification 

The 1967 certificates of qualification 
were issued pursuant to The Operat- 
ing Engineers Act, RSO 1960. 

Total number of certificates issued 
in the fiscal year was 28,313. This 
represented 25,706 renewal certifi- 
cates and 2,607 issued by examina- 
tion, 943 fewer than the previous 
year. 

Failure to remit the renewal fee for 
the five previous years resulted in 
the lapse of 956 certificates. These 
can only be reinstated after comply- 
ing with the requirements of the Act. 

Ten provisional certificates were 


issued during the fiscal year 1966-67. 


General 

The Operating Engineers Handbook 

was reprinted and distributed to 

individuals and organizations con- 

cerned with safe plant operation. 
During the year 8,660 plants were 

visited by the Branch inspectors. A 


total of 133 violations was reported, 
142 have been corrected: while this 
number is greater than those re- 
ported, some violations pending from 
the previous fiscal year have since 
been corrected. 

A number of interviews were 
arranged between the Chairman, 
Board Members and plant owners, 
consulting engineers, representatives 
of labour organizations and other 
interested parties. Assistance and 
advice were offered on such matters 
as Staffing new plants with certifi- 
cated engineers to comply with the 
requirements of the Act, alterations 
to plant equipment and layout, study 
and examination procedure and 
correcting infractions of The Operat- 
ing Engineers Act. 

The Chairman and, on occasions, 
the Board Members addressed several 
interested groups on such topics as 
the intent and application of the 1965 
Operating Engineers Act, and exami- 
nation procedures. 

Board meetings were held at regu- 
lar intervals to discuss and rule on 
problems connected with the Act. 

The proclamation of The Operat- 
ing Engineers Act, 1965 has been 
delayed pending completion of the 
Regulations. 

One certificate was cancelled and 
three suspended by the Board; no 
prosecutions were laid against plant 
owners. 

Twelve accidents related to opera- 
tion of plants registered under The 
Operating Engineers Act were re- 
ported, of which four were fatal. 

New revenue collected under The 
Operating Engineers Act for the fiscal 
year totalled $175,736.71. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The maintenance and promotion of 
labour harmony throughout the prov- 
ince is the overall concern of the 
Labour Relations Board and the Con- 
ciliation Services branch. Both bodies 
operate under the Labour Relations 
Act, which establishes ground rules 
for collective bargaining between 
labour and management. The Board is 
primarily responsible for ruling on 
bargaining rights and unfair practices 
issues. Conciliation Services assists 
in actual bargaining upon the request 
of either or both parties when they 
are unable to reach agreement. 
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Chairman 
G.W. Reed, OC 


The Ontario Labour Relations Board 
administers a large part of the Labour 
Relations Act, of which the following 
are major areas of its jurisdiction: 
certification of trade unions as collec- 
tive bargaining agents for employees, 
termination of bargaining rights, 
declarations of unlawful strikes or 
lockouts, investigation of complaints 
of unfair practices in employment, 
permission to prosecute for alleged 
violation of provisions of the Act, 
and from September 1967, the adju- 
dication of jurisdictional disputes. 

The Board is composed of a chair- 
man, five vice-chairmen, one of whom 
is designated as alternate chairman, 
five employer representatives and five 
employee representatives, all ap- 
pointed by the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council. Under the Act, the Board is 
permitted to sit in two or more divi- 
sions, provided a quorum is present 
in each division. 


Summary of operation in fiscal year 
1966-67 

In the fiscal year 1966-67, the Board 
received a total of 1,326 applica- 
tions and complaints of all types, 
compared with 1,400 in 1965-66. 
The number of cases it disposed of 
dropped to 1,319 from 1,434 in 
1965-66. At March 31, 1967, the 
Board had 146 cases pending at vari- 


_ ous stages of processing, as against 








139 at the end of the previous fiscal 
year. 

The Board held 955 hearings and 
continuation of hearings during 1966- 
67, compared to 1,130 in 1965-66. 


Certification of Bargaining Agents 
During 1966-67 the Board received 
945 certification applications, about 


_ five per cent less than in 1965-66. 
_ This did not, however, lessen the 


Board’s workload in the complex area 
of bargaining unit determination and 
the representation phase of certifica- 


— tion proceedings. As in previous 


years, affiliates of the Canadian 
Labour Congress filed the largest 
number of certifications, producing 
770, or 81 per cent, of the total re- 
ceived. International and national 


_ trade unions unaffiliated with the 


Congress filed 157, and independent 


Ontario Labour Relations Board 


local trade unions contributed the 
remaining 18 certifications. 

With a carry-over of 100 cases 
from the previous fiscal year, the 
Board dealt with a total of 1,045 
certification applications during 
1966-67. Of this total 948 were dis- 
posed of—709 being granted, 155 
dismissed and 84 withdrawn—and 
97 were pending at March 31, 1967. 

One hundred and twenty of the 
948 applications disposed of were 
closed on the results of representa- 
tion elections. In the 122 elections 
conducted, 10,080 employees were 
eligible to vote, and 9,815, or 97 per 
cent of them cast their ballots. 

Of the total certification applica- 
tions disposed of, the proportion 
granted increased to 75 per cent from 
74 per cent in 1965-66. Small bar- 
gaining units continued to predomi- 
nate, with more than half of the 709 
certified applications involving 15 or 
fewer employees. The total number 
of employees affected in these 709 
applications was about 25,800. 


Termination of Bargaining Rights 
Thirty-nine applications for termina- 
tion of the bargaining rights of trade 
unions were received during the fiscal 
year. A carry-over of seven applica- 
tions from the previous year brought 
the total number of termination cases 
dealt with to 46. Of these, 27 were 
granted, 13 dismissed and one was 
withdrawn. Five applications were 
undisposed at the end of the year. 


Status of successor trade union or 
successor employer 

The Board dealt with 14 applications 
for declarations concerning the status 
of successor trade unions. Affirmative 
declarations were issued in 11 cases, 
one was dismissed and one with- 
drawn. One case was undisposed of 
at the end of the year. 

Seven applications for declarations 
concerning the status of successor 
employers were also received, with 
one carried over from the previous 
fiscal year. Of the total eight cases, 
affirmative declarations were issued 
in four, three were dismissed and one 
was undisposed of at March 31, 1967. 


Strikes and lockouts 
Thirty applications for declarations 
that strikes were unlawful were re- 
ceived in 1966-67. Of these, five 
were granted, two dismissed and 23 
withdrawn. 

One application for a declaration 
that a lockout was unlawful was also 
received. The case was withdrawn. 


Consent to institute prosecution 
Application for consent to institute 
prosecution decreased to 87 from 92 
in the previous fiscal year. Of the 
1966-67 cases, 36 were filed by 
employers against unions and indi- 
vidual employees for allegedly en- 
gaging in unlawful strikes, 46 were 
filed by trade unions and employees 
against employers for various alleged 
violations of provisions of the Act, 
and five were filed by employees 
against a trade union. 

With two applications carried over 
from the previous year, the Board 
dealt with a total of 89 prosecution 
applications. Of the total, 17 were 
granted, 15 dismissed and 54 with- 
drawn. Five cases were undisposed 
of at March 31, 1967. 


Complaints of unfair practices in 
employment 

In the fiscal year under review, the 
Board received 144 complaints of 
unfair practices in employment, com- 
pared to 144 in 1965-66. The major- 
ity of these complaints were filed by 
trade unions charging that employees 
had been discharged for trade union 
activity. A carry-over of 18 cases 
from 1965-66 brought the total dealt 
with to 162. Of these, 134 were dis- 
posed of and 28 were pending at the 
end of the year. 

Of 106 closed cases alleging un- 
lawful discharge for trade union activ- 
ity, 66 were settled in discussions 
with Board field officers. One was 
dismissed by the screening panel, 
one was withdrawn before the field 
officer was appointed, eight were 
withdrawn after having been listed 
for hearing by the screening panel 
and 30 were heard and disposed of. 
Of the 30 cases heard by the Board, 
relief was granted in 15 cases, ten 
were dismissed, one was withdrawn 
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at the hearing and four were with- 
drawn after the hearing. 


Trusteeships 

During the fiscal year six statements 
of local unions under trusteeship 
were filed with the Board in accor- 
dance with the provisions of Section 
60 of the Act. With four cases carried 
over from the previous year, the 
Board had a total of 10 statements of 
active trusteeships. All trusteeships 


were still in effect at March 31, 1967. 


Miscellaneous applications and com- 
plaints 

Two applications were received under 
section 33 (2) of the Act, seeking the 
addition of a ‘‘no strike or no lockout 
provision’’ to collective agreements. 
The provision was added by the 
Board in both cases. 

Two applications were filed under 
section 34 (3), requesting modifica- 
tion of the arbitration provision of a 
collective agreement. Both applica- 
tions were withdrawn. 

Eighteen applications were re- 
ceived under section 39(3), seeking 
early termination of collective agree- 
ments. The Board consented to early 
termination of the agreements con- 
cerned in 18 cases, one application 
was dismissed and two were undis- 
posed of at the end of the year. 

The Board dealt with two com- 
plaints by trade union members con- 
cerning the failure of their union to 
furnish them with an audited financial 
statement of the union's affairs. One 
case was withdrawn and one was 
undisposed of at the end of the year. 

During the year, amendments were 
made to the Act which transferred 
authority to deal with complaints of 
jurisdictional disputes from jurisdic- 
tional disputes commissions to the 
Board, effective September 1, 1966. 
Between April 1 and August 31 
1966, the Board received three such 
complaints and transmitted them to 
jurisdictional disputes commissions, 
as was then required by the Act. 

From the date of transfer to March 
31, 1967, the Board received three 
complaints, two of which sought an 
interim order of work assignment 
under section 66(2) and a cease and 
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desist direction under section 66(3), 
as amended. Of the three complaints, 
one was granted, one was dismissed 
and one was withdrawn. Both re- 
quests for an interim order and a 
cease and desist direction were 
withdrawn. 

An application under section 66(6) 
before it was amended, seeking re- 
view by the Board of the interim 
order of a jurisdictional disputes 
commission, which was carried over 
from the previous fiscal year, was 
dismissed. 

In 1966-67, the Board dealt with 
26 applications under section 79(2), 
seeking decisions on whether persons 
were employees under the Act. Of 
these, which included eight carried 
over from 1965-66, decisions were 
issued clarifying the matter in 12 
cases, seven applications were with- 
drawn and seven were undisposed of 
at the end of the year. 

Fifteen cases were referred to the 
Board by the Minister of Labour 
under section 79a. Two cases were 
carried over from 1965-66, making 
a total of 17 references dealt with in 
1966-67. All 17 cases were disposed 
of by March 31, 1967. 
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Conciliation Services Branch 


Director 
W.H. Dickie 


Since 1944, legislation in Ontario has 
provided for conciliation services to 
help trade unions and employers 
resolve differences which arise when 
parties are negotiating or re-negotiat- 
ing a collective agreement. Concilia- 
tion services must be completed 
before a lawful strike or lockout can 
take place. 

In the past two years and in the 
face of changing social and economic 
conditions, settlements in labour dis- 
putes have been more difficult to 
achieve. Union and management bar- 
gainers have been confronted with 
increasingly complex issues. Collec- 
tive bargaining contract negotiations 
have been characterized in many 
instances by a new militancy by 
unions and tougher bargaining by 
employers. 

The Conciliation Services have 
undergone extensive administrative 
changes to make the service a more 
forceful instrument to represent the 
public interest in industrial disputes 
in Ontario’s changed industrial 
relations environment of the late 
1960's. Basically the changes place a 
prime responsibility on the parties to 
meet and bargain on outstanding 
issues, whilst making the parties 
aware that the Branch is interested 
in the negotiations and available to 
help the parties at any time. 


Labour Relations Act 


Applications for Conciliation Services are: 


a) Conciliation officer 

Conciliation officers dealt with 1,274 
collective agreement disputes during 
the year, including a carry-over of 
203 from the preceding year, all of 
which involved 1,533 employers and 
202,448 employees. The officers were 
successful in helping to bring about 
agreements in 618 disputes involving 
766 employers and 65,090 em- 
ployees. An additional 176 disputes 
were referred to conciliation boards 
for disposition, while 300 disputes 
were not recommended for concilia- 
tion boards. Ten other disputes 
lapsed and one dispute was referred 
to a mediator. The remaining 169 had 
not been disposed of at the end of 
the fiscal year. 
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Compared with the previous fiscal 
year, the percentage of disputes 
settled by conciliation officers rose, 
the number of conciliation boards fell 
drastically and the number of dis- 
putes not referred to boards in- 
creased. Emphasis was placed on the 
parties to bargain. Failure to do so 
would, in many instances, bring the 
parties face to face with possible 
strike or lockout. The role of the con- 
ciliation officer in negotiation was 
thus strengthened and officers played 
a more forceful role in settlement of 
applications made under the Act than 
in previous years. 


b) Conciliation boards 
There were conciliation boards in 
process in 262 disputes, including a 
carry-over of 86 from the previous 
year, all of which involved 333 em- 
ployers and 98,045 employees. 
Agreement was reached in 79 dis- 
putes involving 33,066 employees. 
In 23 disputes covering 3,272 em- 
ployees the parties settled before a 
formal report was made. Settlement 
was not reached in 139 disputes in- 
volving 54,026 employees, and 21 
boards were outstanding on March 
Stee 196 75 

There was much greater selectivity 
in establishing conciliation boards in 
1966-67. In the early 1960's most of 
the disputes which were not settled 
by officers went to conciliation 
boards. Sometimes this tended only 
to delay ultimate settlement without 
facilitating the conclusion of negotia- 
tions. In 1962 the Labour Relations 
Act was amended to allow concilia- 
tion boards in the construction in- 
dustry only at the request of both 
parties. The current policy of restrict- 
ing conciliation boards to situations 
where they can be effective is de- 
signed to ensure that bargaining takes 
place and to make more effective the 
role of the third party, be it a con- 
Ciliation officer appointed under the 
Act or an officer or other department 
official who intervenes at a later date 
at the request of the parties. 


Special assignments 
Conciliation Services do not by any 
means lose interest in a dispute when 


formal conciliation services termi- 
nate. Contact is maintained with the 
parties until they reach settlement. 
At this stage a strike or lockout can 
lawfully take place and, except in 
rare instances, neither of the parties 
want to be engaged in work stoppage. 
The bargaining takes place against a 
backdrop of possible industrial action 
and the conciliation services play an 
active role in it. In many disputes one 
of the parties, or both, will informally 
contact an officer or official and ask 
for opinion, advice, or help on a speci- 
fic matter. In some disputes the 
parties will request that a concilia- 
tion officer be assigned to help to 
resolve the matters in contention. In 
other disputes the Director of Con- 
ciliation Services will recommend to 
the parties that indications are that 
the parties should resume discussions 
under the auspices of the Branch. 

If the dispute results in a strike or 
lockout, and there are indications 
that this will be of long duration, or 
will inconvenience a section of the 
public, Conciliation Service always 
interposes itself in the dispute. 

The quantitative measurement of 
special activities of Conciliation Ser- 
vices is likely to understate the role 
of the service. In at least 38 disputes, 
post-conciliation agreement was 
reached with the help of conciliation 
officers. These disputes involved 
10,924 employees. In addition the 
service directly helped in the resolu- 
tion of 43 strikes involving 14,186 
employees. 











Administrative Services Division 


Director 


| M.K. Dibble 


Because of the rapid expansion of 
Departmental activities and the in- 


creasing variety and volume of ser- 


vices required to administer to the 
needs of the Department, the Admin- 
istrative Services Division was intro- 
duced. The role of the Division is to 


_ provide coordination of the accounts, 
_ personnel, and office services func- 
tions. A description of these functions 


is provided. 


Personnel Branch 
Senior Personne! Officer 
N.E. Mayne 


At the inception of the original Labour 
Bureau in 1900, Personnel functions 
were Carried out by a Secretary to 

the Bureau of Labour and later from 
the Deputy Minister’s Office when the 
Department of Labour was evolved. 

In 1955 a Personnel entity emerged 
from the Deputy Minister’s Office. 

An Administrative Assistant handled 
the Personnel functions for the De- 
partment, was responsible for selec- 
tion, placement, and appointment of 
staff and matters relating to classi- 
fication and salaries of staff. Other 
responsibilities entailed the organiza- 
tion of permanent departmental 
records on staff as well as acting as 
liaison officer with the Civil Service 
Commission and processing all 
official forms. 

Since that time, Personnel has ex- 
panded from a One person enterprise 
to a unit consisting of thirteen people. 
In November, 1964, the Personnel 
function became a recognized Branch. 
This Branch consisted of four basic 
units—job classification, recruitment, 
staff training and development, and 
clerical services. 


Job classification 1966-67 

A continuing heavy work-load was 
experienced in this area as several 
major reorganizations continued with 
the further extension of the divisional 
development of the Department. 
Manpower Services Division was 
established co-ordinating the Labour 
Standards Branch, Industrial Training, 
Information, Women’s Bureau, and 
the Office of the Athletics Commis- 
sioner. The Office of the Director of 
Administrative Services was estab- 
lished co-ordinating Personnel, 
Accounts and the new Office Services 
Branch. The Systems and ADP 
Branch came into existence. 


Program for 1967-68 

With the completion of most of the 
programs inaugurated by the Depart- 
ment, the consolidation, updating and 
validating of the new administrative 
areas will be of foremost considera- 
tion. To attain this end, greater em- 
phasis will be placed on training key 
personnel in the Branches to prepare 
realistic Job Descriptions. Job Ana- 
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lysts will be trained in the systems 
field to ensure that the organization 
reflects the proper functional structure 
of jobs. 


Training 1966-67 

The Training Officer position was 
established in April of 1966, and em- 
phasis during the ensuing period was 
placed on counselling and guiding 
departmental employees into courses 
provided by Universities and the 
Department of Civil Service in Super- 
visory, Mid-Management and Senior 
Management areas. A new Govern- 
ment policy on Employee Behavioural 
Problems was announced, and the 
Department was encouraged to take 
steps to inaugurate a new program by 
the appointment of an Employee 
Counsellor. During this period ap- 
proximately 40 people attended 
upgrading courses of various kinds. 


New program for 1967-68 

Continual emphasis will be placed on 
upgrading of all Management Em- 
ployees. The Employee Orientation 
Program is nearing completion, and 
will be put into effect. Shortly, greater 
opportunities for promotion of De- 
partmental Employees to senior 
levels, through the medium of formal 
training, will be provided. An educa- 
tional program will be established to 
assist Supervisors in coping with 
problem employees. 


Recruitment 1966-67 

Continued difficulties were experi- 
enced in securing qualified depart- 
mental personnel, particularly in the 
clerical and professional fields. 
During this period the complement of 
the Department was increased by 131 
to meet the growth and expansion of 
departmental responsibilities. 


Recruitment 1967-68 

Recruitment difficulties will continue. 
Additionally, a number of temporary 
employees will be required to handle 
the extra work-load caused by the 
introduction of Automatic Data Pro- 
cessing Programs. 
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Operating statistics No. of total staff 


1949 March 31 201 
1954 266 
1955 289 
1956 297 
1957 319 
1958 335 
1959 347 
1960 300 
1961 302 
1962 316 
1963 441 
1964 520 
1965 594 
1966 745 
1967 876 
Exclusive of casual staff 1966-67 
Appointments 214 
Separations 90 
Staff Increases 124 
Separations 90 
44 men 
46 women °* 
Reasons 
Retirement 4 
Dismissal 22 
Voluntary Separation 61 
Transfer 2 
Death 1 
90 


Dismissal- Major reasons 
Inefficient Performance 10 
Unauthorized Absence 8 


Voluntary Separations—Major Reasons 


Better paid positions 18 
Moving away 8 


Turnover 12.8 per cent. 


Accounts Branch 
Chief Accountant 
G.A. Webster 


The Accounts Branch is responsible 
for allocating and disbursing expendi- 
ture, recording cash receipts, pre- 
paring the monthly financial state- 
ments of Income and Expenditure and 
the submission of the Annual Public 
Accounts Statement. 

Other duties include: preparing the 
Annual Estimates, administering the 
Departmental Budget, recording ex- 
penditures made under the Ontario 
Joint Training Programme, and 
claiming appropriate refunds from the 
Federal Government. 

Currently operating under a de- 
centralized accounting system this 
branch will, commencing in the 
1967-68 fiscal year, and in coordina- 
tion with the introduction of Data 
Processing, assume those accounting 
functions now performed by the 
various Operational Branches. 




















A third Branch came into being in 
1965 under the restrictive title of the 
Administrative Planning Section. 
Because the rapid growth of the 
Department of Labour required con- 
current growth in support services, 
many new responsibilities and duties 
were added to this Branch to meet 
these increased service demands. 
Accordingly, re-organization in 
February, 1967 resulted in the emer- 
gence of the more aptly titled Office 
Services Branch. 

The Branch acts as a co-ordinating 
head for the activities of nine sec- 
tions: Purchasing, Inventory Control, 
Supply, Printing, Mail, Accommoda- 
tion, Distribution and Transportation 
Services and the District Offices. 
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Ontario Human Rights Commission 


Director 
Dr. D.G. Hill 


The Ontario Human Rights Code, 
which came into effect in June, 
1962, is a consolidation into one law 
of all human rights legislation passed 
by the Provincial Legislature since 
1944. Designed to give basic pro- 
tection to all from discrimination in 
employment, housing, public accom- 
modation and publication, the Code 
is specifically committed to further- 
ing the principle that all people are 
free and equal in dignity and rights, 
regardless of race, creed, colour, 
nationality, ancestry or place of 
origin. In this, the legislation is in 
harmony with the United Nations 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

The Ontario Human Rights Com- 
mission is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the Code and for 
furthering its objectives by means of 
education, research and conciliation. 
The Commission consists of a 
chairman, and five other members. 
The permanent administrative staff is 
composed of a director and six 
human rights officers. The Commis- 
sion also operates two regional 
offices, one to serve the Windsor- 
Chatham area and the other, based 
in Port Arthur to serve Northern 
Ontario. 

Deputations are received from 
organizations and individuals in- 


terested in questions of human rights. 


All complaints of infractions of the 
Code are dealt with through investi- 
gation, conciliation, boards of in- 
quiry, and, if necessary, prosecution. 
The prescribed duties of human 
rights officers are indicative of the 
methods promoted by the Commis- 
sion. As conciliators, they investigate 
formal complaints of discrimination 
and use persuasion to bring about 
compliance with the Code. On occa- 
sion, they enlist the voluntary help of 
community groups. They co-operate 
with educational, religious, ethnic, 
labour and welfare groups in planning 
such activities as conferences and 
seminars, delivering speeches, and 
taking part in private and public 
discussions in order to overcome 
prejudice and discrimination. 
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Conciliation 

The number of formal cases investi- 
gated by the Commission during the 
fiscal year, 1966-67, totalled 336, an 
increase of 100 per cent over the 
1965-66 figure. 

An additional 92 informal com- 
plaints of discrimination involving 
situations not covered by present 
legislation were handled, bringing 
the total number of investigations to 
428. The figure for the previous 
fiscal year was 229. 


Fair employment 

Discrimination in employment is for- 
bidden under the Ontario Human 
Rights Code in such practices as 
hiring, discharging or promotion 
within a company of five or more 
employees. Trade unions are simi- 
larly prohibited from discrimination 
with regard to membership. It is 
illegal to seek information about an 
applicant as to his racial, religious or 
national origin on employment appli- 
cation forms or by oral inquiries. 
The Code also prohibits advertising 
which indicates discrimination. 

The Commission processed 173 
formal complaints in employment, 62 
of which dealt with discriminatory 
application forms or inquiries and five 
with discriminatory advertising. Most 
businesses continued to co-operate in 
correcting their forms as well as 
giving the Commission assurances 
of future compliance with the Code. 
Of the 106 other cases, in which the 
complainants charged that they were 
refused employment or otherwise dis- 
criminated against, 30 were settled, 
60 dismissed and 16 were carried 
over to the next fiscal year. A Board 
of Inquiry was appointed to conduct 
a public hearing into one case which 
involved the allegation of a union 
member that he was being discrimi- 
nated against by officials of his local 
because of his citizenship. 


Age Discrimination Act 

Twenty-five of these cases handled 

in the area of employment fall within 
the jurisdiction of the Commission 
under the recently introduced Age 
Discrimination Act, 1966. In eight of 
these cases the employer changed his 


practices to comply with the statute, 
while 10 cases were Carried over into 
the next year. 


Fair remuneration 

Eighty-nine additional complaints 
were received from female employees 
pertaining to Section 5 of the Code 
which entitles employed women a 
rate of pay equal to that of men per- 
forming the same work in the same 
establishment. 

Four of these complaints were 
heard before a Board of Inquiry; 11 
were dismissed and the remainder 
were carried over into the next year. 


Fair accommodations 

Fifteen complaints were investigated 
under this section of the Code which 
prohibits discrimination in places to 
which the public is customarily 
admitted for services, accommoda- 
tions or facilities. The complaints 
involved hotel beverage rooms, 
restaurants, a gym health establish- 
ment, a Swimming pool, summer 
cottages, a cigar store and a coffee 
shop. Ten cases were conciliated and 
five were continued into the next 
fiscal year. Prosecution was initiated 
against the proprietor of summer 
cottages with reference to two of 
these cases. This step was under- 


‘taken on the recommendation of a 


Board of Inquiry following a public 
hearing. 


Equal rights in housing 

Forty-nine complaints were received 
in which the complainants charged 
that they had been denied occupancy 
of apartments or discriminated 
against in term or condition of occu- 
pancy because of their race, creed or 
colour. Twenty cases were settled 
when the owners offered accommo- 
dation to the complainants, 23 cases 
were dismissed and six cases were 
Carried over into the next fiscal year. 


Notices and signs 

Eight cases of discriminatory notices 
or signs were brought to the attention 
of the Commission. Seven of these 
cases were settled through concilia- 
tion and one was dismissed. 














Miscellaneous and referrals 

The Commission also handled 1,082 
miscellaneous complaints during the 
fiscal year, more than double the 
number handled in this category the 
previous year. These cases represent 
difficulties in areas that could be 
broadly interpreted as being of a 
human rights nature but which do not 
come within the direct purview of the 
Code. Complainants in such cases 
have been referred to the proper 
government (federal, provincial or 
municipa!) office or to community, 
welfare or mental health agencies. 


Complaint groups 

The majority of the complaints re- 
lated to employment, housing and 
public accommodations were filed by 
Negroes (97), Jews (12) and East 
Indians (11). 

Other groups represented among 
the complainants are recently arrived 
Europeans (10), French-Canadians 
(6),Canadian-Indians (4) and others(8). 


Education 

The education program of the Com- 
mission continued to expand through- 
out the year with increased activity 

in the regional offices, a greater 
distribution of pamphlets, numerous 
public appearances, meetings, dis- 
plays and exhibits, and participation 
in conferences. 

An important event of the year was 
an agreement—The Declaration of 
Fair Housing Practices—signed by 
the Commission and the Ontario 
Association of Real Estate Boards on 
June 20, 1966. The Association has 
member boards in 43 Ontario cities 
and nearly 9,000 members, repre- 
senting more than 80 per cent of all 
those registered to sell real estate in 
the province. In the agreement, the 
Association pledged its co-operation 
and support of the Ontario Human 
Rights Code. As tangible evidence of 
good faith, three specific steps were 
endorsed on behalf of the Associa- 
tion’s membership: 

1. A statement of non-discrimination, 
stressing that housing matters should 
be dealt with without reference to 
such factors as race, creed, colour, 
ancestry or place of origin. 
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2. The acceptance of property listings 
from the public on an unrestricted 
basis and without reference to race, 
creed, colour, ancestry or place of 
origin. 

3. The encouragement of the use of 
the educational and conciliation 
services of the Ontario Human Rights 
Commission in order to promote full 
and equal housing opportunities for 
all members of the public. 

The Association distributed 500 cop- 
ies of the Declaration to its members. 


Communications 

The Age Discrimination Act came 
into effect on July 1, 1966, and was 
published in both English and French. 
Copies of the legislation have been 
widely distributed throughout the 
province. Plans were also made to 
publish a special pamphlet about the 
Act and its implications for employers 
and for the community. 

Two issues of the Commission’s 
official bulletin, Human Relations, 
were distributed to a mailing list of 
over 100,000, and continued to re- 
ceive good response from the public. 

A newsletter, Special Announce- 
ments, was issued five times 
during the year and mailed to a selec- 
ted mailing list. It contained reports 
of Commission activities between 
issues of Human Relations and includ- 
ed summaries of recent cases which 
the Commission had handled. 

The Commission's staff carried 
out 107 speaking engagements in 
different towns and cities as well as 
12 radio and television broadcasts 
throughout the year. 

The program of displays and ex- 
hibits was also accelerated. The 
Commission participated in exhibits 
on 66 occasions, including the Cana- 
dian National, Central Canada and 
Lakehead Exhibitions and the West- 
ern Fair in London. As in the previous 
year, the Commission had its own 
exhibit at the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition. A number of conventions 
were also covered by the Commis- 
sion, including those of the Ontario 
Hotel and Motel Association and the 
Personnel Association of Toronto, and 
the Essex County Restaurant Show 
and Culinary Exhibit in Windsor. 
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Almost 3,000 requests for infor- 


_ mation and literature were received 
_ from churches, schools, labour orga- 


nizations, women’s groups, social 


_ agencies, business firms and others, 


_and approximately 180,000 pieces of 


_ literature were distributed in addition 
_to the regular mailings of Human Re- 
_ lations and Special Announcements. 


Two new films were purchased for 
the Commission's film library: “Trum- 


_ pet for the Combo,’ and ‘Because 
They are Different.’ 


Educational meetings were arrang- 
ed with members of Hamilton’s 


_ West Indian community, with West 
_ Indian students from the University of 


Toronto, York University and Ryer- 


son Polytechnical Institute, and 


with African students in the Toronto 


area. The purpose of these meetings 


_ was to acquaint the groups involved 


with the work of the Commission and 


_ to hear about their experiences and 


difficulties in the areas of employment 
and housing in particular. 

A special project was undertaken in 
the Italian community in Toronto. 
Several meetings were held with rep- 
resentatives of ASPI, an Italian 


_ youth organization (Assistenza Sociale 


Per gli Italiani—Social Help for 
Italians) attempting to help Italian 
immigrants become familiar with gov- 


_ ernment and social agency services 
_ available to them. Several ideas were 
_ considered regarding ways in which 


- the Commission could make itself and 
_ the Code familiar to the Italian com- 


munity. As a result, the Director par- 
ticipated in a television interview on 
an Italian program. Plans were made 
to produce a Card in Italian describing 
the Code which would be taken by 
ASPI| members to the Italian 

churches for distribution to church 
members. It was also agreed to repro- 
duce a poster in Italian for circulation 
to banks, public libraries and stores 
in predominantly Italian areas of To- 
ronto. The Commission also ar- 
ranged for a representative of the Lab- 
our Standards Branch of the 
Department to meet with ASPI 
members to discuss the legislation 
administered by that branch and to 
answer questions regarding problems 
encountered by Italian workers. As a 


further result of the discussions with 
ASPI, the Italo-Canadian Youth 

Club undertook to distribute the Com- 
mission's Italian literature to their 
members. 

Special meetings were held with 
representatives of Canada Manpower 
Centres to consider ways of co- 
operating with the Commission and 
kits of literature were mailed to 134 
Canada Manpower Centres through- 
out Ontario. 

A special teachers’ workshop was 
held in Kirkland Lake in which films 
were shown, a display set up and lit- 
erature distributed. The event re- 
ceived considerable press attention in 
that area. It marked the beginning of 
the Commission‘s active educational 
program in northern Ontario. 

The Northern Regional Office be- 
gan its program early in the fiscal 
year and considerable time was 
devoted to field trips and consulta- 
tions with local community agencies 
and organizations, Indian leaders and 
reserve communities. Approximately 
30 public appearances were made 
among the communities and Indian 
reservations of northwestern Ontario 
during the fiscal year. 

The Windsor-Chatham Regional 
Office of the Commission submitted 
a report to the Commission on the 
successful integration of Negro em- 
ployees at the Bob-Lo Island Amuse- 
ment Park. The park is situated on 
an island at the mouth of the Detroit 
River near Amherstburg. Through the 
efforts of the Mayor’s Committee of 
Amherstburg, several job opportuni- 
ties were opened up for Negro young 
people from the Amherstburg area. 

The Commission continued to meet 
and confer with community leaders 
in different centres of the province 
and to participate in conferences 
relating to human rights. These in- 
cluded the Sixth Annual Conference 
on Intergroup Relations sponsored by 
the Ontario Welfare Council, a Semi- 
nar on Human Rights held by the 
Toronto Branch of the United Nations 
Association, conferences of the 
Indian-Eskimo Association of Canada 
in Winnipeg and Fort William, and 
the conference of the Provisional 
Committee for International Year for 


Human Rights held in Montreal. In 
addition, the Director attended the 
International Labour Organization 
Conference on Employment Discri- 
mination held in Geneva, Switzerland, 
and delivered a paper on Human 
Rights Legislation in Ontario at the 
conference on ‘Racial Equality in 
Employment,’ organized by the 
National Committee for Common- 
wealth Immigrants and held in Lon- 
don, England. Later, the Chairman of 
the Race Relations Board of the 
United Kingdom, Mr. Mark Bonham 
Carter, visited Toronto in order to 
study the administration of the 
Ontario Commission. 

The Commission sponsored the 
First Interprovincial Conference of 
Human Rights Administrators which 
was held in Toronto in May, 1966. 
The conference was called for the 
purpose of bringing together govern- 
mental administrators of human 
rights legislation from other Canadian 
provinces and from the federal gov- 
ernment to discuss their legislation 
and share experiences in administer- 
ing it. Six provinces and the federal 
government were represented. 

The Commission also played an 
active role at the International Con- 
ference of Commissions for Human 
Rights held in Estes Park, Colorado, 
in early summer. The Commission 
was asked especially to take part in 
discussions concerning Canadian and 
American Indians. 

The 1967 Conference of Commis- 
sions for Human Rights will be held 
in Toronto with the Ontario Commis- 
sion acting as host and considerable 
planning for this event was carried 
out during the fiscal year. The pur- 
pose of the conference is to enable 
commissioners and administrators of 
human rights agencies with enforce- 
able legislation on the municipal, 
provincial and state, and federal 
levels to come together to discuss 
matters of mutual concern in relation 
to human rights. Several hundred 
delegates who will attend, represent 
some 32 provincial and state human 
rights commissions, and include 
representatives of federal human 
rights agencies. Representatives from 
Great Britain will alsobe present. 
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Executive Director 
D.F. Jones 


The Labour Safety Council of Ontario 
was first established in 1962 as a 
direct result of the Royal Commission 
on Industrial Safety. The members are 
chosen by the Minister of Labour and 
appointed by Order-in-Council. While 
members’ services are voluntary, 
they are compensated for travelling 
expenses incurred. 

The Council’s report on accident 
prevention and Safety Education in 
Ontario (January 1965) was followed 
by a broadening of scope, permanent 
staff and an increased membership 
(from seven to 15). 

The Council is concentrating its 
efforts on methods to improve On- 
tario’s safety program. Projects 
underway include a study of the 
underlying causes of accidents by the 
University of Toronto. The first stage 
of this study is nearing completion. 

A second study to develop more 
realistic accident statistics has been 
undertaken by the University of 
Waterloo and preliminary recommen- 
dations are being tested in co-opera- 
tion with specific agencies of the 
Department of Labour, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board and Acci- 
dent Prevention Associations. The 
final report is expected to be available 
in early 1968. 


Safety conferences 

Minister’s safety conferences held 
at Port Arthur and Kingston were 
attended by management, labour, 
government and educational experts 
in all fields of safety. These con- 
ferences brought forth many worth- 
while ideas for study by the Council 
as well as fostering improved liaison 
between the many organizations in- 
volved in safety in Ontario. 


Reports 

A booklet giving a résumé of 
Government Safety Authorities 
Having Jurisdiction in Ontario has 
been published to assist persons in 
knowing which agencies have legal 
control over safety in their premises 
or type of work. A second booklet is 
being prepared which will explain the 
services and publications available 
from the many agencies offering such 
services to the citizens of Ontario. 
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Ontario Labour Safety Council 


The complexity of Ontario's exist- 
ing safety administration and the 
many physical, social, psychological, 
medical and engineering variables 
that bear on the problem of accident 
prevention indicate that concrete 
proposals for improvement will not 
be promulgated quickly. However, 
definite progress is being made. 








Research Branch 


Director 
J.R. Kinley 


During this second year of operation 
the Research Branch was deeply 
involved in a wide range of the 
Department's activities. This was 
demonstrated by a growing volume 
and change in the character of its 
services to the operating branches. 
These developments helped to define 
the Research Branch’s responsibility 
more precisely at the same time 
as the staff was strengthened and 
accommodation expanded. 
Progress was made toward es- 
tablishing a research program that 
_ foresees and analyses rather than 
responds to the needs of the Depart- 
ment, but the process is not com- 
plete. Consistent with this plan, the 
character of the work changed sig- 
nificantly from mainly providing 
information on request to more ex- 
| tensive studies on which policy 
decisions and program evaluation 
_ were based. This was a logical 
- development, associated with the 
many and expanded activities the 
Department has undertaken in recent 
years. 
Despite the concentration on major 
| research projects, the day-to-day 
- needs of the Department remained a 
heavy charge against the working 
time of the Branch’s staff. This ac- 
tivity involves analysis of adminis- 
_ trative practices and events pertain- 
ing to labour and development of 
_ Statistics for both public and De- 
_ partmental use. In the latter case, 
_ particular progress has been made to 
meet the requirements of those 
, working on labour relations problems. 
The Branch’s services to the public 
_ also increased during the year. These 
were provided to management, 
unions, students, and others doing 
_ research. The activity, particularly 
» related to the Branch’s library facili- 
_ ties, has grown to be an extensive 
One as experience and greater re- 
_ search resources have been acquired. 


' Work done 

| The work of the Research Branch is 
_ most easily understood when de- 

_ scribed in relation to the Depart- 
_ment’s major activities. Therefore, 

_ the remaining paragraphs are or- 

» ganized around areas of research 


} 


responsibility—that is, labour rela- 
tions, training, safety, and labour 
standards. Almost all of the work 
done can be classified under one of 
these, whether it was carried out by 
the Branch’s staff or on contract. 
However, the Branch’s work and the 
contract studies are discussed sepa- 
rately and only major new projects 
are specifically mentioned. 


Labour Relations 


The people working in the general 
area of labour relations probably had 
the most varied work-load during the 
year. Projects ranged from prepara- 
tion of major reports to maintaining 
a variety of continuing activities. 
The latter include conducting highly 
specific research for the Labour Re- 
lations Board, and meeting promptly 
its needs for information during 
hearings, and at other times. In 
addition, the Conciliation Services of 
the Department frequently require 
this type of assistance. 

The major project undertaken in 
this area during the year was a study 
of industrial conflict in Ontario be- 
tween 1958 and 1965 for the Royal 
Commission Inquiry into Labour 
Disputes. The study formed a large 
section of the two volumes Report 
of a study on the Labour Injunction 
in Ontario, and required the time of 
two-thirds of the Branch’s staff for 
two and a half months. The purpose 
of the study was to provide back- 
ground information to the Commis- 
sion and those appearing before it and 
to enable them to see the injunction 
problem in perspective. 

The Collective Agreements Library 
became fully operational with ap- 
proximately 6,000 current collective 
agreements on file at the end of the 
year. In addition to extensive refer- 
ence use internally, the facility has 
been available and widely used by 
other branches of government, 
unions, employers and students. The 
Library provided the primary source 
of information for several research 
projects, some of which will be 
published in the next fiscal year. 


Manpower and Training 
The expansion of the Department's 


industrial training activities created 
a need for information that would 
serve in evaluating existing programs 
and planning future ones. The Re- 
search Branch produced two major 
studies which provided a basis for 
assessing and analyzing the Depart- 
ment’s training activities. 

A cost-benefit analysis of short- 
term on-the-job training was con- 
ducted involving detailed case studies 
of training programs in mining, 
aircraft manufacturing, garment, and 
iron foundry interests. The purpose 
of the study was to examine the 
effectiveness of short-term training 
and to provide criteria which could 
be used in improving the adminis- 
tration of the programs. In the light 
of the findings, as well as experience 
of the first twelve months of oper- 
ation, a number of significant changes 
were implemented in order to make 
short-term training programs more 
productive and to ensure that trainees 
are equipped with saleable skills. 

With respect to the latter, it is 
necessary to select training skills in 
view of long-run requirements. A first 
step in the process of projecting these 
long-run needs was provided by a 
Branch study entitled Occupational 
Trends in Ontario, 1931-1961 
which will be published early in the 
next fiscal year. Based on Census data, 
the study explores in detail changes 
in the occupational composition of 
Ontario’s labour force over the thirty- 
year period. The data provide the 
groundwork for examining occupa- 
tional changes and are therefore 
essential to establishing policies and 
programs related to the Department's 
training activities. In addition, the 
information has already been used by 
other branches of government in their 
work on manpower problems. 

Among other activities, assistance 
was given to the Industrial Training 
Branch in a number of matters in- 
cluding the development of trade 
regulations. A contribution was made 
to the skill acceleration studies spon- 
sored by the Ontario Economic 
Council and the Director of the 
Branch participated in the committee 
co-ordinating training programsof the 
Departments of Education and Labour. 
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Safety 

Information needs of those engaged 
in the Department's safety activities 
resulted in the Branch’s initial ex- 
posure into this area. Assistance was 
provided in appraising and develop- 
ing meaningful statistics which would 
provide additional knowledge con- 
cerning the cause and characteristics 
of industrial and construction acci- 
dents. At the request of the Labour 
Safety Council, a questionnaire was 
designed for the purpose of acquiring 
information on the attitudes of people 
towards safety. 

Present plans call for an expansion 
of the Branch’s safety research pro- 
gram. As needs become clearly 
defined, additional resources will be 
drawn into this region of responsi- 
bility. 


Labour Standards and Working 
Conditions 

One of the primary concerns of the 
Branch in the labour standards and 
working conditions area is to assess 
the legislated standards in Ontario 
pertaining to hours of work, vacation 
with pay, and minimum wages. As a 
result, an extensive evaluation of the 
impact of minimum wage and hours 
of work legislation was completed. 
The work included an analysis of the 
employment effects and payroll costs 
of these labour standards. The study 
was intended to provide supporting 
information for policy decisions. 

In conjunction with this project, a 
survey of overtime practices pre- 
vailing in the Province was conducted 
with the actual field work carried out 
by officers of the Labour Standards 
Branch. Although not based on a 
scientifically designed sample, the 
information provided a guide to 
existing practices. 

To improve the quality of studies, 
attention has been devoted to ex- 
ploiting existing sources of informa- 
tion in connection with wages, hours, 
and-other working conditions. The 
first steps involved the completion of 
a survey of wage data required by 
Ontario government departments and 
an investigation of the extent to 
which existing sources of wage in- 
formation can be made more useful. 
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Since significant information can be 
obtained from the annual surveys of 
working conditions and wage and 
salary rates, the Branch co-operated 
with the Canada Department of 
Labour in their design, in obtaining 
responses from employers, and with 
respect to the wage survey, in supply- 
ing data relating to the construction 
industry in the Province. 


University Projects 

The Branch has continued to support 
university research projects. The 
subjects of these are influenced by 
the contribution that the studies will 
make in meeting internal information 
needs and in providing insight into 
areas where Current information is 
generally lacking. The projects in- 
clude such topics as the patterns of 
trade union organization in Ontario, 
the international union impact on 
Canadian collective bargaining and 
wages, Occupational mobility of low- 
income workers, and the effects of 
shift work on family and community 
life in four Ontario centres. 


Organization 
The organization of the Branch is 
based on the four major areas of 
responsibility mentioned above. 
During the year, these areas have 
been strengthened by the addition of 
several qualified economists. How- 
ever, a high degree of flexibility 
exists which allows staff members to 
be shifted from one research section 
to another for any particular project. 
The stenographic and clerical staff 
report to the office manager and ser- 
vice the research areas as required. 
In order to function effectively, 
the research staff as well as other 
branches of the Department require 
easy access to a wide selection of 
source material and publications. The 
Departmental Library has been placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Research 
Branch and qualified personnel were 
added to improve the effectiveness of 
its operation. An improved system for 
cataloguing the large quantity of in- 
coming material was also introduced. 





‘Systems and ADP Branch 


Director 
W.H. Lehman , 


Systems and 

Automatic Data Processing 

The extensive and rapidly expanding 
programs undertaken by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, and the subsequent 

_ increase in staff to meet these com- 
mitments, made it necessary some 
time ago to consider ‘ways and 
means’ of increasing the capability 
and efficiency of the Department to 

carry out its responsibilities in serv- 
ing the public. To this end a feasibility 
study was conducted in 1965 in order 
to determine what areas might be 

| advantageously converted to elec- 
tronic data processing methods. 

This study pointed out the advan- 
tages of proven ADP concepts which 
would allow the Department to attain 
a level of effectiveness in the admin- 
istration of these programes that 
would not be practical or feasible by 
using manual methods. Accordingly, 
funds were provided to establish a 
Systems & ADP Branch in July of 
1966. Organization program planning 
and staffing commenced shortly 
thereafter. 

The four main areas where the 
greatest potential benefits appeared 
to be initially in utilizing electronic 
_data processing techniques were: 

1. Field inspection and enforcement. 

2. Management reporting and labour 

research. 
| 3. Production of high volume outputs. 
4. Accounts receivable and general 
revenue accounting. 

An implementation schedule covering 
seven branches within the Depart- 
ment which would have the larg- 
est application in these areas was 
approved. The overall programe 
schedule to cover a four-year period 
of change over included: systems 
analysis and design, conversion of 
master file content of over 500,000 
files from hard copy to punched cards 
and tape and the writing of ADP pro- 
_grames to cover all applications 
within the branches selected. 

Although the overall conversion 
period may be extended slightly, pri- 
marily because of personnel and 
equipment delays, staffing pro- 
| gressed to a point where there were 
twenty-four regular staff on April, 
1967. In addition, six casual staff 


—— — 


were also employed for the edit and 
preparation of source documents 
during the conversion period. There 
will be a further build-up of regular 
staff over the next year until the final 
approved figure of 38 is attained. 

Because of the volume of trans- 
actions envisaged, the Department of 
Labour alone would not justify more 
than a small computer application. 
Therefore, a medium to large scale 
computer installation has been ap- 
proved for the Queen’s Park complex, 
which will be ‘time-shared’ by four 
government departments, plus such 
other smaller users that may be ac- 
commodated. 

The four major users will be: 

1. Department of Economics & 

Development 

2. Department of Labour 

3. Department of Lands & Forests 

4. Department of Municipal Affairs 
This central installation will be re- 

sponsive to the major users’ require- 

ments and will provide a limited 

service to other small users. A User’s 

Committee, which will consist of a 

chairman and representatives from 

the four departments will coordinate 

the time-sharing requirements 

through the data processing manager 

of the central computer complex. 

By the end of the 1966-1967 fiscal 
year, the Department had com- 
pleted systems design and analysis 
in the Boiler Inspection Branch and 
converted a major portion of the un- 
insured boilers and pressure vessels 
to punch card data. Programs 
covering this application were com- 
puter tested and debugged for run 
requirements by June, 1967. 

Systems analysis and design com- 
menced in the Elevator Inspection 
Branch in March 1967; and it is ex- 
pected that the Accounts Receivable 
function for the Department as a 
whole will be the next area selected. 
Work should commence in the Indus- 
trial Training Branch by the latter part 
of 1967. The first operational applica- 
tion in the Boiler Inspection Branch 
should also be available by late 1967. 
Automation of many of the proce- 
dures within the Department of 
Labour should be instrumental in 
placing Ontario at the forefront of 
management of labour relations. 
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Organization Diagram 
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| Report on Short-Term Training Projects Developed in Industry 
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eYetelistrclatela of Apprentices in Trades without Regulations 
from April 1st, 1966 to March 31st, 1967 


Registrations sancellations Conypletions 


Trade During Year During Year Total During Year Total Active 


Armature Winding and 
Motor Repair 

Pyrometrician 

Marble and Tile Setting 

‘Marine Steel Worker 

‘Diesel Service Mechanic 

Photo Engraving 

Woodworking 

Jeweller 

Ornamental Blacksmith 

Lather 

Glove Cutting 

‘Canvas Goods 

Compositor 

Automobile and Tractor 
Mechanic 

Pipefitter 

Glass Bevelling 

Dressmaking 

Plant Sheet Metal 

Plant Plumber 

Plant Carpenter 

Plant Decorator and 
Painter 

Assistant Dyer (Hosiery) 

Journeyman Machine 
Adjustor 

Instrument and Toolmaker 

Refrigeration and Air Cond. 

Process Instrument 
Mechanic 

Sheet Metal Fabricator 

Elevator Mfg. Mechanic 

Metalsmith 

Electric Winding and 
Maintenance 

Pulp and Paper 
Mechanic 

Platework 

‘Electric Arc Welder 

S.S.S. Drafting 

Ship Fitter 

Millwright 

Boilermaker 

Tool Designer 

Automatic Screw 
Machine Set-up 

Steelworker 

Roll Turner 

Instrument Repairman 

Plant Steamfitting 

Stokes and Smith 
Mechanic 

Elect. Apparatus Repair 
Electrician 
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Mechanic 
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Cabinet Making 

Plant Electrician 
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Pattern Making 
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Printing 

Tool and Die Making 
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Gas Fitting 
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Baker 
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Boat Building 
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| Revenues Derived from Fees Year Ending March 31st, 1967 


Beleltiger=) Gross Revenue Refunds Net Revenue 


| Examinations and Certificates of Qualification 


| Private School Licences 


Student Fees 
1 





| Total Fees $626,855.73 5,068.40 













| Total Revenue $626,933.03 SG 0G8, 40007 1) 






=) Report of comparative Apprentice Registrations in Trades Having Regulations 


5 | Fiscal Year 
Weirel late) ‘ ; PPR ae ee 
| March 31st : Registrations Certificates Issued Cancellations Active Apprentices 







| Totals 1928-67 53,751 


| Licences issued to Private Trade Schools during the Year ending December 31, 1966 
| Trade Trade Schools 


New : Renewed - In force December 31, 1966 


| Total 4 pe 


Office of the Athletic Commissioner 


Taxes 

Licences 

Professional Wrestling Licence Class 1 
Professional Wrestling Licence Class 2 
To take part in exhibitions 

To referee exhibitions 

To referee exhibitions 


Taxes 

Licences 

Professional Boxing Licence Class 1 
Professional Boxing Licence Class 2 

To take part in contests & exhibitions 

To referee contests & exhibitions 

To act as a second at contests & exhibitions 


Licence to hold contests or exhibitions 
Licence to referee contests or exhibitions 


Licence to hold contests or exhibitions 
Fines 


Security Deposits 
Security Deposits on hand as at Apr. 1, 1966 


Deposits received for fiscal year 
Apr. 1/66-Mar. 31/67 


Less: Deposits refunded for 
fiscal year Apr. 1/66-Mar. 31/67 


Balance on hand as at March 31, 1967 
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$ 8,946.07 

(2) @ $500. 1,000.00 
(447) @ 5. 2,235.00 
(225) @ By 1,125.00 
(14) @_ 10. 140.00 
(E@e 25: 175.00 
261.41 

(6) @ 500. 3,000.00 
(1) @ 5. 5.00 
(42) @ 5. 210.00 
(15) @ 2: 30.00 
(22) @ 2. 44.00 
(39) @ Bs 195.00 
(20) @ 1. 20.00 
(6) @ Pas 12.00 


Cash $ 5,400.00 
Bonds 2,900.00 


Cash $ 4,250.00 
Bonds 600.00 


4,850.00 
Cash 750.00 
Bonds 1,300.00 
2,050.00 
2,800.00 


Cash $ 8,900.00 


$13,621.07 | 


3,550.41 


12.00 
100.00 


$17,498.48 
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_ |Professional Wrestling Licences, Class 1 
|Professional Wrestling Licences, Class 2 
\To take part in exhibitions 

|To referee exhibitions 


- 
Pi 

'Professional Boxing Licences, Class 1 

Professional Boxing Licences, Class 2 

To take part in contests and exhibitions 

To referee contests and exhibitions 

_ To act as a second at contests and exhibitions 
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For holding contests or exhibitions 
[To referee contests and exhibitions 


PNaaren ces 
For holding contests or exhibitions 


‘Amateur Athletic Union, South-Western Branch 
Amateur Athletic Union, South-Western Branch 
Amateur Athletic Union, Thunder Bay Branch 
|Amateur Athletic Union, Central Ontario Branch 
Ontario Amateur Wrestling Federation 

British Empire & Commonwealth Games Association 

East York Argos Football Club 

|Leamington & District Minor Hockey Association 

\Weston Dodgers Pee Wee Hockey Team 

‘Canadian Amateur Swimming Association (Ontario Section) 
Canadian Amateur Ski Association 

|Hamilton Canusa Games Committee 

Fort Erie Auto Supply Sr. Ladies Softball Team 

91st Highlanders Athletic Association 

St. Catharines Rowing Club 


\Ontario Badminton Association 








30 
20 


500.00 
500.00 
400.00 
500.00 
600.00 
12,500.00 
500.00 
750.00 
500.00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 
500.00 
750.00 
250.00 
600.00 
750.00 


Professional Wrestling Licences, Class 1 
Professional Wrestling Licences, Class 2 
To take part in exhibitions 

To referee exhibitions 


Professional Boxing Licences, Class 1 
Professional Boxing Licences, Class 2 

To take part in contests and exhibitions 

To referee contests and exhibitions 

To act as a second at contests and exhibitions 


For holding contests or exhibitions 
To referee contests and exhibitions 


For holding contests or exhibitions 


“14 licences @ $10 each, 7 licences @ $25 each. 


25,600.00 


1,000.00 
2,235.00 
1,125.00 

*315.00 


3,000.00 
5.00 
210.00 
30.00 
44.00 


195.00 
20.00 


12.00 


$8,191.00 
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Industrial Safety Branch 


Report of number of Inspections by Industry 
for the Fiscal Year ending March 31st, 1967 


Industry Inspections (1) 


Manufacturing — ; 24,207 


Ke} 


Construction — 


| Transportation, Storage and Communication 


pPublee Oiiities sac gc eee ; : Seo See BOT 


25,089 





Public Administratién and Defence ; 
Unspecified or Undefined _ 
Total 62,225 


(1)Inspections made with respect to the enforcement of the Acts and Regulations 
administered by The Department of Labour. 








lamilton 
teel City Sheet Metal Co. Ltd. 
milton 


Canadian Canners Ltd. 
| Simcoe 
'R. K. Tool & Plastics Ltd. 


_ | Scarborough 


+H, Imbleau & Son Ltd. 
| Renfrew 


| Port Weller Dry Docks Ltd. 


St. Catharines 
‘Hanford Lumber Ltd. 


| Rexdale 





| Arcan Eastern Ltd. 


_ Hamilton 


‘Tank Truck Transport Ltd. 

‘Point Edward 

-El-Mech Manufacturing Ltd. 

| Welland 

| Welland Chemical of Canada Ltd. 
| Port Colborne 

| Welland Chemical of Carada Ltd. 
| Port Colborne 


_| Welland Chemical of Canada Ltd. 
_ | Port Colborne 

_ | General Motors of Canada Ltd. 

_ | Oshawa 


Marathon Corp. of Canada Ltd. 
_Marathon 





& 


Summary 


6 — Charges were made under The Industrial Safety Act, 1964 
22 — Charges were made under the Ontario Regulations 196/64 
1 — Charge was made under the Ontario Regulations 197/64 


1 — Appeal Case was rejected 
4 — Cases were dismissed 
11 — Cases were withdrawn 


13 — Convictions under the following: 


Section 12 —1 


134 
1a 
162 
19-1 
28-5 
BG 

Total 13 


Fines of $2,525.00 were levied by the courts in these cases. 


nner Metal Products, Div. of D. & L. Metal Ltd. 


April 12th, 1966 


April 13th, 1966 
April 21st, 1966 
May 10th, 1966 

May 9th, 1966 

May 9th, 1966 
May 18th, 1966 
May 18th, 1966 
June 14th, 1966 
June 21st, 1966 
June 16th, 1966 
June 16th, 1966 
July 14th, 1966 
July 12th, 1966 


July 12th, 1966 


August 10th, 1966 


August 15th, 1966 


Sept. 8th, 1966 
Sept. 12th, 1966 
Sept. 1st, 1966 
Oct. 13th, 1966 
Oct. 25th, 1966 
Nov. 24th, 1966 
December, 1966 
Jan. 12th, 1967 
Jan. 12th, 1967 
Jan. 12th, 1967 

Feb. 8th, 1967 


March 13th, 1967 


Sec. 29 (3) of the O/Reg. 196/64 
Sec. 28 (1) of the O/Reg. 196/64 
Sec. 13 (3) of the O/Reg. 196/64 
Sec. 28 (1) of the O/Reg. 196/64 
Sec. 28 (1) of the O/Reg. 196/64 
Sec. 48 (1) of the O/Reg. 196/64 

Sec. 16 (1) of The 1.S. Act, 1964 

Sec. 16 (1) of The I.S. Act, 1964 
Sec. 28 (1) of the O/Reg. 196/64 
Sec. 28 (1) of the O/Reg. 196/64 

Sec. 16 (1) of The 1.S. Act, 1964 

Sec. 16 (1) of The I.S. Act, 1964 
Sec. 33 (c) of the O/Reg. 196/64 
Sec. 40 (f) of the O/Reg. 196/64 


Sec. 11 (1) of The I-S. Act, 1964 


Sec. 28 (1) (b) of the O/Reg. 196/64 


Sec. 29 (2) of the O/Reg. 196/64 
Sec. 28 (1) of the O/Reg. 196/64 
Sec. 38 of the O/Reg. 197/64 
Sec. 33 (c) of the O/Reg. 196/64 
Sec. 19 (1) of The I.S. Act, 1964 
Sec. 28 (1) of the O/Reg. 196/64 
Sec. 12 (2) of the O/Reg. 196/64 
Sec. 28 (1) of the O/Reg. 196/64 
Sec. 14 of the O/Reg. 196/64 
Sec. 20 (c) of the O/Reg. 196/64 
Sec. 40 (c) of the,O0/Reg. 196/64 
Sec. 28 (1) of the O/Reg. 196/64 


Sec. 14 of the O/Reg. 196/64 


$150.00 
Dismissed 
$200.00 
$500.00 
$100.00 
Withdrawn 
$ 50.00 
$100.00 
Dismissed 
Dismissed 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
$250.00 

$ 25.00 
Withdrawn 
Dismissed 
$200.00 
$250.00 
$250.00 
Appeal Case Rejected 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
$200.00 


$250.00 
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Distribution of Employees in Industry for the Fiscal Year ending March 31st, 1967 


Industry Male Female Total Employees 











Construction 18,692 1,445 ‘ 20,137 





Transportation, Storage and Communication _ 29,671 SHO Lo}s) 34,736 & 


5,907 874 6.781 I 








145,973 89,125 235,098 | 














surance and Real Estate 4,830 3,679 8,509 


23,735 33,148 56,883 § 









istration and Defence 10,112 3.912 14,024 








pecified or Undefined 92 














Total — 1,050,470 446,970 1,497,440 | 


!Registration Certificates issued to New Firms under Section 17 
m of The Industrial Safety Act, 1964,during the Fiscal Year ending March 31st, 1967 


( 




























- 
Registration 
| Industry Certificates 
f | Manufacturing 1,181 
Bi 
4 
te 
f4 
| 
fa 
a 
nite | 
] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} Construction 
} | Transportation, Shito}e-\et=-late im Oxolpalanlelaitor-ndleyal 92 
iy | 
La 
| Public Utilities 
" 
; j Trade Ap29 
| 
| Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 
| Service aicys) 


) 
7 
,| 
k | 
| 
| 
it 
{ 2 
| ) Public Administration and Defence 


DH Unspecified or Undefined 


¢ 











Estimated cost of buildings and number of drawings approved by the 
Industrial Safety Branch, Ontario Department of Labour. 


Fiscal Year : : , Number of drawings Value of projects Fees in dollars 
Approved 


“Note: Denotes record totals 





There were 50 explosions causing injuries to 47 employees and four of these were fatal. Four of the above total 
explosions were not within Branch jurisdiction. 


2,211 Accident reports were sent out to Officers to be investigated. 
222 Machines were tagged out of order. 
50,850 Directions were issued. 


46,476 Directions were completed. 
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Number and estimated values of approved plans 


Moya =1e like llalesmibclolomm helow/ 


| 


i Industry 





onstruction 








Utilities 






Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 
: 


H 
i] 
t 


t} 



























Number of Estimated Percentage 
Plans Value of - of 
Approved SHUTI Rol late gs Total Value 





22,164,500 


64,490,000 _ 


67,679,200 
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20. 


21. 


22x 
23% 


24. 
25. 
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. All hand tools including 


portable powered 


. Woodworking 
. Metal Working except 


punch presses 


. Punch presses 
. Other machinery 


. Gears, belts, pulleys, 


shafting, etc. 


. Handled by fellow 


workmen 


. Handied by victim 
. Falling from stockpiles 


or loads 


. Nails and spikes 

. Thrown by tools 

. Thrown by machinery 
. Materials n.e.c. 


. Elevators, hoists and 


cranes 


. Belts, sprocket, chain 


and other conveyors 


. Hooks, chains, slings 


and cables 


. Automobiles and trucks 
. Lift trucks, loadmobiles, 


misc. 


. Railway 


Hand trucks, 
wheelbarrows, etc. 


Fires, except gas or 
vapour 

Fires, gas or vapour 
Hot vapours, gases 
or liquids 

Hot solid objects 
Cold and other 


162 


221 


20 


132 


11 


48 


41 


11 


18 


11 


14 
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-a~N 


17 


NN 


31 


147 


14 


10 


20 


14 


19 


7 45 
145 

7 

S 

49 12 
4 12 
1 12 
45 204 
2 103 
3 

6 

1 62 
4 60 
1 

1 27 
2 

2 

22 

12 

3 

1 

3 2. 
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52 


42 


118 


11 


22 


11 
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80 


12 


34 


24 


14 


135 
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2255 


32 
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16 
22 


89 
245 


47 
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52 


33 


44 
36 


86 


22 


10 


32 
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10 
191 


46 
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29 
21 


22 
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21 


30 
35 


23 


19 
167 


37 
48 


15 


11 
10 


11 


AZ 


45 


14 
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18 
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Community, Business and Personal Service 


Trade 
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Agencies Injurious to Health 
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WiVKela alate mel eta tclelcho 


Miscellar 


Explosions 
Electricity 
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Male 


Female 


Community, Business and Personal Service 
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Food and beverages 
Tobacco products 
Rubber products 
Leather products 
Textile products 
(except clothing) 
Knitting mills 
Clothing 
Wood products 
Furniture and fixtures 
Paper and allied industries 
Printing, publishing and 
allied industries 
Primary metal 
Metal fabricating 
(except machy. & trans. equipt.) 
Machinery 
(except electrical machinery) 
Transportation equipment 
Electrical products 
Non-metallic mineral products 
Petroleum and coal products 
Chemical and chemical products 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
incidental to other ind. 


Transportation 
Storage (including grain elevators) 
Communication 


Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 


Education and related service 
Health and welfare service 
Religious organizations 
Recreation service 

Business service 

Personal service 
Miscellaneous service 


1) 


| OF 


ANT, 44 
1 

1 12 
2 8 
1 14 
ES 

1 2 
54 

1 43 
12 

So 

9 

1 185 
38 

27 

1 20 
5 29 
10 

1 18 
1 68 
1 8 
1 97 
2 6 
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5 185 
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1,180 
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61 
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On Wo 


8 42 
17 

1 8 
16 

1 1 
4 

2 37 
2 30 
3 22 
1 18 
4 103 
5 169 
5 58 
4 I) 
3 90 
3 ag} 
1 2 
50 

6 51 
2 30 
5 Ff 
D 

12 60 
37 158 
2 

5 

1 

Zz 

10 19 
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109 


150 


Directions given for the production of the health and safety of employees or any persons in a factory, shop or office building. 
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Construction Safety Branch 


64/132 S. McNally & Sons Ltd. 
64/165 Patrick Construction Ltd. 
65/78 S. Cosentino Ltd. 

65/98 Mathews Constr. Co. Ltd. 
65/201 S. McNally & Sons Ltd. 
65/298 First Line Contracting Ltd. 
65/307 S. McNally & Sons Ltd. 
65/352 Redfern Constr. Co. Ltd. 
65/367 S. McNally & Sons Ltd. 
65/386 Scott-Jackson Constr. Ltd. 
|66/37 S. McNally & Sons Ltd. 
'66/190 Keystone Contractors Ltd. 


| 66/345 Ontario Underground Constr. Ltd. 


66/352 The Jno. Maguire Contr. Co. Ltd. 
' 66/432 The Jno. Maguire Contr. Co. Ltd. 


‘Long Tunnels 

Short Tunnels (under 50’) 

| Jacked Tunnels 

‘Large Caissons 

\Augured Caissons 
|Cofferdams, underpinning, etc. 


Hamilton 
Hamilton 
Kitchener 
London 
Kitchener 
Toronto 
North York 
Toronto 
Hamilton 
Scarborough 
Toronto 
Windsor 
Toronto 
Toronto 
Toronto 


AAQAoarFfFoanspaAaFnwhIds 


= 


pom 
OAMDANMAWHO® 


— — —2 
Ort IwWOA 


14,235 
3,747 
3/957 

n/a 
n/a 
n/a 


1,148 
1,283 
259 
503 
758 
5,053 
164 
124 
176 
1,966 
5,584 
386 
414 
89 
118 


160,069 
365 
n/a 
n/a 
n/a 


1,632 
1,471 
346 
867 
1,026 
6,143 
301 
208 
289 
3,167 
7,505 
516 
579 
iy 
174 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


1,431 
651 
146 

iis 
483 
131 
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The Trench Excavators’ Protection Act 
(OF: 1(=)alel:] am Act-] mm Rohole) 


fayss oicieu dle) alow OhVan @ve)alciagU leadlelamst-hiciavm Ohiileciacy 
April 1, 1966 to March 31, 1967 


The Construction Safety Act,1961-62 


“Number of inspectors recorded in Annual Reports Submitted 
(760 Local Municipalities out of 935) 






Taksy exeYoud Lolatcm ohvan xe) aici dav levi lola moti iciavml@hiilercits 
April 1, 1966 to March 31, 1967 


Fe) atoidav lord le)aurey-hiclavay-\oien Orel ic) alel-) am Act-] am nelle) 


The Trench’Excavators’ Protection Act 





Elevator Inspection Branch 


Construction Hoists Act 
iak=) 0X0) @ MNO} Mm LU] an] 1c) ame am als) ols1o2 416) alcwey mm @xe)alcyagU(ora|e)ali me) ici ccwm Rololom oN, 


Installation aksi eXexeu dfolat: Miscellaneous Total 





Note: 269 of the above inspections were involving workmen’s hoists. 
Calls re shut downs, re-instated, dismantled, accidents and miscellaneous (non-revenue) inspections. 


Construction Hoists Act 





Licences granted, suspended and transferred — 1966 


Licences Licences 

Type of Hoist Licences Granted Suspended Transferred 
Tavnersh| Renewal Duplicate Total 

No. No. No. No. iN Ke) No. 

Material 224 une) 4 238 2 
Workmen’s 37 4 41 

Total 261 14 4 279 2 


Number of Accidents Reported, Accidents Investigated, 
and Persons Injured on Construction Hoists — 1966-67 


Type of Hoisting Device 
and lwcation on Hoisting 
Device Where Accident rNotetfelciab es No. of Accidents 
olereiU la gete| Serious Fatal /Neotot ie tansy Investigated 


Material Hoist 


Workmen's Hoist 


£ 





Be) e-1 | 


There were no females involved in the above accidents. 
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Number of Accidents Reported, Accidents Investigated, 
and Persons Injured on Elevating Devices — 1966-67 


7 Noteifet tah a) 












Type of Elevating Device and Minor 


Location on Elevating Device 


Vid stelecWeNolel[el-lat mi Ololelliga-te| Female Male Female 





Passenger Elevator . 


P. Passenger Elevator 


Serious 


Male 


Female 


Fatal 


Male 


Total 


Tome) f 
Accidents 


Accidents 
Investigated 


————— 











=tsxore] Ee] Colae Nore Ke|-layecmor-JUITiate ml (al V)avanielan dats MnilVer-) InVict-] ateh me -Volal Pam cL ois a March, 1967 


| Landing Upper ; Landing Lower : Stairs 
) Part of Body M F M F M 


Report of Annual Registration of Contractors for year ending March 31, 1967 


| 
i 
X 
| 


q Maximum Number of ‘ First : : : Subsequent SH ae ‘ 
J Elevator Mechanics Annual Annual: 222: 
| Betpayey Keyii-Xe lm oh’an Oxo) ona t-\ol Co) g Registration is’ ae 





Number (obi 
(fey ah ag-lon co) a) 





Accidents reported during the Fiscal Year 1966-67 


| 
a 
i] 


a Class _ Not Investigated hie Investigated Equipment Failure realy Total Accidents _ oe: ee Injured ae Not Injured 


Persons Involved 





il 


616 accidents involving 681 persons. 









Report of Number of Inspections of Elevating Devices 1966-67 


OS aS : Annual Inspections Major Miscellaneous 
Elevating Device pests : First Repeat Total New Installations Alterations Inspections Total} 


There were 102 installations not under the Act. 


Construction Hoists Act: 
Revenue earned — 1966-1967 


| Source os : Amount 
1,380.00 | 
| 


| 
: 
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B Licences granted, suspended and transferred 1966-1967 Under the Elevators and Lifts Act 
4 
| 


' MTerelalel-tom el ae) anasto! 
Type of Initial 


| Elevating Device Licence Renewal Duplicate Total Licence Suspended MiTet-Jaloi-Wm Mrclataiclaacte! 
| 
Elevator 


| Dumb-Waiter 


Escalator 


| PUAYVc1 0) 8\an Ot-1 0 fsi-sou eo) im sti er] F-) ce) ay -Verel(e(>) a) es) 





Drawings and Specifications of Elevating Devices approved during fiscal year 1967 


Drawings submitted Drawings 
Evate rele} elgeha-temel0latalemmmc1e)o)anihac-tom oldlelg 
April 1st, 1966 — to April 1st & 
Elevating Device March 31, 1967 Ey ojelgeh iyo me (Ol atare| Total 


Grand Total teow, 77 944 


ep) 
oO 


Additional Sets 




















oller Inspection Bbrancn 


Rn inon: de 's and 
Type of Vessel Involved ; yee Cae Explosions 


ote: Those accidents reported under the heading of ‘Miscellaneous’ were of a nature that the parts did not come within the scope of The Boilers and Pressure Vessels 
ct, 1962-63, and in some areas could be classed ‘‘Non-Code.”’ 


Revenue Earned —1967 


Berit 


meters 


falc} oXexeud{oyarsy 








ot-lachilercshictome) MOlUliiier-lileameemi Rcloloy Aor, 


At March 31/66 Lapsed Issued on examination At March 31/67 Failed to pass examination 





Stationary engineer 


Refrigeration Operator: 


Compressor Operator 851 sRS) 93 925 3) 


Hoisting engineer 





wi e-londlelaM-leleial-1-10 381 34 a 347 = 


sm Lelicsalaremslave mm cg-leitfolam-lale iar-icig 





Provisional certificates also were issued 
Certificates of qualification renewed 25,706 
Certificates of qualification pending renewal 7,506 








Certificates — 1967 


Certificates Number of Ins ions Certificates Issued Uncompleted or Rejected (Des 





“Of this number, 98 concerned refrigeration plants and ice rinks. 
**These are first inspections of boilers, pressure vessels and pressure piping during their construction or installation. There were 47,621 additional inspections of 
boilers, pressure vessels and pressure piping during their construction or installation. 
***This number comprises 2,587 certificates issued in the field by inspectors and 10,940 certificates issued from the office. 


| 
| 
37,058 "* J | 
| 
| 
| 
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The Ontario Human Rights Commission 





Discrimination in 


| Employment : 75 21 48 = & é 
|Discrimination by 
Trade Union 6 2 1 = “a z 


‘Disallowed Questions 

| on Employment 
Applications or in 
written or oral 


inquiries 62 44 4 - = 14 
‘Disallowed Employment 

Advertisements 5 5 — = = sath 
Female Employees 
| Equal Pay for Equal Work 89 ~ 11 ahs = 78 


‘Discrimination in 
Employment based 
on age 25 8 10 = — 7 





'\Discrimination in 
Accommodation, ; 
E Services and Facilities 15 10 - (Bote Tee 5 


a 
Hc 


[Discrimination in 
Apartment Houses 49 20 23 = = 6 


'Discriminatory Notices or 
_ other Representation 8 7 1 = oe a 


‘Discrimination in 
| Occupancy of 
_ Commercial Space 2 - - - - 2 


i 


*Four Equal Pay cases heard at a Board of Inquiry 
**Two Public Accommodations cases heard at one Board of Inquiry and Prosecution proceedings initiated 
***The Majority of the Complaints related to Employment, Housing, Public Accommodations and Commercial Space were filed by Negroes (97), Jews (12), East Indians 
(11), recently arrived Europeans (10) 
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Ontario Labour Relations Board 


Summary of Cases Dealt with, Fiscal Year 1966-67 


OF: FT-1-38 od -lavoi tate j 
March 31, 1967 


Type of Case eM-wet “Caseload Cases Disposed of 


OF-Tdal tom ONL » Filed 


from Fiscal Year in Fiscal Year 
1965-66 - 1966-67 Granted Dismissed Withdrawn 











| A Disputes dealt with at initial conciliation officer stage 


B Disputes dealt with at conciliation board stage 





*A total of 1,553 individual officer appointments were 
made, 1,326 in the fiscal year under review and 227 in 
process at the beginning of the fiscal year. 
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Letter of Transmittal 


To His Honour the Lieutenant Governor 
‘in Council 


May it please Your Honour : 

The undersigned has the honour to present 
the forty-ninth Annual Report of the 
Department of Labour for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1968. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
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Hon. Dalton Bales, OC 
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‘Introduction 


| The activities of the Ontario Department of 

Labour have expanded considerably since 

its establishment in 1919. The original con- 
cern of the Department was in administer- 
ing legislation to protect women and children 

_and to ensure safe working conditions. 
Today, its areas of responsibility also include 
the regulation of hours of work, minimum 
wages and other labour standards, the pro- 

tection of workers against discrimination, 

_the upgrading of the skill level of the labour 
force and the supervision of labour-manage- 
ment relations. This report presents a sum- 
mary of developments in these areas during 
the fiscal year 1967/68. 

The Department's operation during the 
fiscal year occurred against a backdrop of 
high levels of economic activity. The Ontario 

economy experienced its seventh year of 
| continuous expansion, with the Gross 





) 





Provincial Product increasing 7.8 per cent to 
| $24.9 billion in 1967. Due to rapid price 
increases, however, the rate of growth in 

_ real terms was only 3.7 per cent. This was 

_ somewhat lower than the growth experi- 
-enced during the earlier part of the expan- 
_sion. The rate of growth in the first quarter 

| of 1968 was substantially higher than in 
1967, thus raising the level of performance 
‘for the fiscal year 1967/68 somewhat above 
| the figure quoted above. 


__ The number of employed increased by 


i 


| 94,000 in 1967, but there was an even larger 





increase in the labour force. The result was 
| aslight moderation of tight labour market 


i 





conditions and the unemployment rate in- 
creased from 2.5 per cent in 1966 to 3.1 per 
cent in 1967. Despite this development, 
average weekly wages and salaries increased 
from $99.37 in 1966 to $105.87 in 1967. 
This represented a 6.5 per cent increase 
which was higher than the corresponding 
increase over the period 1965/66 by almost 
1.3 per cent. As of March, 968 the seasonally 
adjusted unemployment rate was 3.8 per 
cent, and average weekly wages and salaries 
had increased to $110.13. 

The tight labour market and rising prices 
and wages opened the way to hard bargain- 
ing between labour and management. 

The result was a very active year for the 
Department's labour relations services. 
The Conciliation Branch dealt with 1,545 
collective agreement disputes involving 
2,197 employers and 223,886 employees. 
This was an increase of 21.3 per cent over 
the previous year. Reflecting the change of 
approach to conciliation activities, the per- 
centage of disputes referred to Conciliation 
Boards declined from 10 per cent in 1966/67 
to 6 per cent in 1967/68. 

The fiscal year 1967/68 also witnessed 
the establishment of a large number of new 
collective bargaining relationships. 
Applications for certifications by trade 
unions exceeded 900 for the fourth succes- 
sive year. This, in part, produced one of the 
busiest years in the last decade for the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board. The Board 
received 1,473 applications and complaints 
of all kinds, an increase of 11 per cent over 
the previous fiscal year. 

In order to meet the demand for skilled 
manpower, the Department's training ac- 
tivities, including the administration of 
apprenticeship and short-term training in 
industry, were maintained at high levels. 

A significant development during the year 
was the absorption of the Provincial 
Institutes of Trades and Ontario Vocational 
Centres by the newly created Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology. The expanded 
facilities that were made available permitted 
a substantial growth in school training. 


About 8,000 apprentices attended the vari- 
ous schools in 1967/68 as compared to 
slightly more than 5,000 in 1966/67. 

This expansion was also due in part to an 
increase in allowances available for appren- 
tices attending trade schools. 

In response to recommendations by The 
General Advisory Committee on Industrial 
Trades in Ontario, a ‘block’ or ‘modular’ 
training concept is now being developed. 
Pilot projects are being prepared for trial in 
various firms with the ultimate intention of 
applying the concept to all forms of training 
in industry. 

In the area of safety, developments proved 
encouraging. Despite an increase in em- 
ployment, there was a decline in the number 
of industrial accidents reported this year. 
The Department's concern was reflected in 
increased safety inspections. To widen the 
existing knowledge of accident prevention, 
research activity in the area of safety has 
been expanded. In addition to a program 
designed to develop more effective methods 
of utilizing accident statistics, aresearch 
project that examines the causes of acci- 
dents amongst young workers has been 
undertaken. 

Reflecting the vigorous enforcement and 
inspection activities of the Labour Standards 
Branch in previous years, payroll inspec- 
tions in response to complaints of minimum 
wage violations continued to decrease. 
These totalled 1,520 in 1966/67 compared 
to 1,944 in 1967/68. A total of 29,617 
routine investigations were completed with 
respect to all legislation under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Branch. The field staff of the 
Labour Standards Branch also co-operated 
with the Research Branch in gathering data 
for a survey of wage rates, hours and pre- 
mium pay practices. The purpose of the 
survey was to measure the impact of pro- 


posed changes in minimum wages and 
other working conditions in industries that 
would be most affected by higher employ- 
ment standards. 

1968 was designated the International 
Year for Human Rights. Appropriately, the 
Ontario Human Rights Commission had its 
busiest year since its inception in 1962. 

The number of formal cases investigated by 
the Commission during the fiscal year 
1967/68 increased by approximately 60 
per cent over the 1966/67 figure. 

This increase to 536 formal complaints 
represents the sixth substantial rise of the 
Commission's case load in as many years. 
The Commission also co-operated with and 
helped to staff the Ontario Committee for 
Human Rights, a body established to co- 
ordinate the activities of Ontario organi- 
zations. Another project was the establish- 
ment of the Windsor Advisory Committee 
on Employment, a body set up to conduct a 
one-year program for the Commission and 
the City of Windsor. The purpose of the 
Committee is to create employment oppor- 
tunities for minority group members in 
Windsor, and to advise the Commission on 
ways of helping these groups take advan- 
tage of the employment and training oppor- 
tunities which exist in that community. 

In April 1967, the Women’s Bureau 
established its Career Centre for counselling 
married women wishing to enter the labour 
force. In one year’s operation, more than 
1,000 women received vocational advice. 

To assist new Canadians of various ethnic 
origins gain a fuller understanding and ap- 


preciation of the programs and legislation 
administered by the Department, a transla- 
tion services section was established. 
Besides handling translations of documents 
in more than nine languages, the staff of the 
section has been actively employed as in- 
terpreters, particularly in the Labour 
Standards and Industrial Training Branches. 
In addition to these activities, every 
branch carried out projects designed to keep 
the Department's operations responsive to 
changing needs. The following reports re- 
flect in detail the nature of the developments 
that have occurred during a vigorous period 
inthe Department's history. An indication 
of the Department’s expanding role is the 
increase of the personnel complement by 
123 for the fiscal year 1967/68. This brings 
the complement to 999 as of March 31, 1968 
— along way from the 201 recorded in 1949. 
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‘Manpower Services Division 


Executive Director 
~R.M. Warren 


‘The Manpower Services Division was es- 
tablished in June,1 966 under an Executive 
Director to co-ordinate the activities of 
_those branches directly concerned with the 
quality, quantity, economic protection and 
_ productivity of the work force. At the end of 
the fiscal year these were the Industrial 
Training Branch, Labour Standards Branch, 
| Women’s Bureau and the Office of the 

_ Athletics Commissioner. 


| Industrial Training Branch 

In 1965, the Apprenticeship Branch became 
the Industrial Training Branch responsible 

- for two training methods, long-term ap- 

| prenticeship and short-term skill training. 

| Inspection, counselling and administrative 

| staff were increased from 90 people to more 

| than 220, many of them training specialists. 

The Branch has geared its training system 

_ to co-operate with industries in their desire 

| to carry out programs and adopt the training 

and re-training habit so that labour supply 
will not lag behind demand. 





_ Labour Standards 
| The Labour Standards Branch was created 
_inlate 1963 to administer legislation per- 
| tinent to the economic well being of the 
| work force in Ontario. The nucleus of the 

’ Branch was the Industry and Labour Board 
which for many years controlled some of 
| the statutes that are now part of the Branch. 
| 

The Branch is responsible for : 
a) Minimum Wage Act 
| Where a worker is not protected by a col- 
lective agreement or an effective industrial 
i standards schedule, it has been found neces- 
| sary to protect him with a minimum wage. 
The minimum hourly wage rate in effect 
during the fiscal year was $1.00 per hour for 
most employees in the province and $1.25 

_ per hour for persons in the construction 
_ industry ; 















b) Hours of Work and Vacations 

with Pay Act 

This establishes a work-maximum of eight 
hours a day and a forty-eight hour week. 
Where overtime hours are required, the 
Branch controls this procedure under an 
industrial permit system. Also, every worker 
is now guaranteed a vacation with pay 
which entitles a person with one year of 
service to one week of holiday based on 

2 per cent of the worker's annual gross 
earnings. Employees with three or more 
years of service receive two weeks vacation 
calculated at 4 per cent; 


c) Wages Act 

Each worker is protected by a plan which 
makes it mandatory for an employer to pro- 
vide the employee with a wage statement for 
each pay period ; 


d) Industrial Standards Act 

Specified industries in designated zones 
have fixed schedules of wages and working 
conditions which provide for trade rates and 
conditions of employment comparable to 
trade union contracts. These schedules affect 
virtually all of the construction trades, the 
garment and needle trades and the barbering 
industry ; 


e) Fair wage schedules on government 
contracts 

This regulation ensures fair wages and work- 
ing conditions for all workmen employed by 
a contractor or subcontractor doing work on 
roads or building structures for the 
Department of Highways, Public Works, 
Water Resources and the Ontario Housing 
Corporation. This policy also protects a 
contractor from unfair wage competition ; 


f) Employment Agencies Act 
This legislation provides for the licensing 
and regulating of employment agencies and 
is applied to any business which for a fee, 
either assists employers to find employees 
or helps people to find work. 

The programs of the Branch are supported 
by a fully trained staff of Labour Standards 
Officers. 


Women’s Bureau 

Canada’s first Provincial Women’s Bureau 
was founded in Ontario in 1963 in recogni- 
tion of the fact that women constituted one- 
third of the total labour force. The service 

of the Bureau and its overall task is to 
examine the nature, needs and extent of 
participation of women in the labour force. 
It encourages and promotes maximum em- 
ployment opportunities for women of the 
province and assists them in integrating into 
the labour force as effectively as possible by 
advising them of areas of employment statis- 
tics and training opportunities available. 
Recently the Bureau has provided counsel- 
ling in depth to mature women re-entering 
the work force. 


The Office of the Athletics 
Commissioner 

The Athletics Commissioner assists in the 
administration of 7he Athletics Contro/ Act 
and Regulations made under the Act. 

The Office was established to supervise 
boxing and wrestling in Ontario and,while 
it still supervises the licensing, taxing and 
the operation of professional boxing and 
wrestling events, emphasis has been shifted 
from this regulatory function, to the assist- 
ance, promotion and encouragement of 
organized and amateur sports and sport 
associations. The Commissioner assists 
these groups through the providing of equip- 
ment and grants to minor athletic clubs 
throughout the province. Each year, the 
Commissioner plans the systematic pro- 
motion and assistance of a particular amateur 
sport activity. To date, substantial contribu- 
tions have been made to track and field, 
women’s softball, lacrosse, basketball, foot- 
ball, volleyball, field hockey and soccer. 


Industrial Training Branch 
Director 
W.F. Davy 


Training-in-industry, as administered by 
this Branch, includes both short term train- 
ing in which skills can be taught in one year 
or less and apprenticeship training in which 
trainees are under contract from two to five 
years. The widest possible range of skills 
and trades is made available, with occupa- 
tions hitherto almost unknown now 
becoming commonplace. 

The application of compulsory certifica- 
tion to plumbers, sheet metal workers and 
steamfitters, the increase in active ap- 
prentices, and the development of new 
training methods have created new growth 
in the Branch, which now has a staff of 
office and field personnel totalling 262. 

Office procedures within the Branch are 
being continually streamlined and many 
improvements have already been effected. 
The Systems and Automatic Data Processing 
Branch of the Department is working closely 
with the Branch toward the institution of 
automated procedures. Within the next year 
a great deal of manual work now being per- 
formed will have been transferred to com- 
puter operations. This will apply particularly 
to the issuance of annual renewals of 
certificates of qualification. Other functions 
will also change from manual to electronic 
processing. 


Apprenticeship Training 
Long-term apprenticeship, which has along 
history, is still the most acceptable method 
of ensuring that a beginner develops into a 
competent Journeyman in all functions of 
his trade. For the promotion and develop- 
ment of apprenticeship the province is 
divided into five regions, each administered 
by a Supervising Counsellor. Under them 66 
field counsellors work closely with prospec- 
tive and registered apprentices, employers, 
unions and secondary schools to provide 
guidance in development of the skilled 
tradesmen required in industry and services. 
Mainly because of construction strikes 
and lockouts during the year, registrations in 
regulated trades fell from 5,589 in 1966/67, 
to 5,315 in the year under report. A similar 
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situation appeared in trades without regu- 
lations where registrations dropped from 
1,551 to 1,136. Contracts in force as of 
March 31, 1968 however, rose to 16,324 in 
comparison with 15,046 on the same date in 
1967. 

The counselling staff of the Toronto office 
alone interviewed 21,230 members of the 
public seeking information concerning em- 
ployment as apprentices or Jjourneymen. 
Inability of many in English has led to inno- 
vations in staff duties. A translation bureau 
has been formed within the Public Relations 
and Information Branch. The Industrial 
Training Branch, as the greatest user of this 
service, has had permanently assigned to it 
one of the Bureau staff. Assisted by a 
citizenship officer of the Industrial Training 
Branch, the two, between them, can 
interpret or translate in ten languages. 

In addition, two resident counsellors and a 
student welfare officer voluntarily regis- 
tered in conversational Italian courses and 
are now able to converse to some degree in 
that language during interviews. 

The progressive achievement test con- 
tinues to expand and prove its worth. 
Throughout the province 2,996 applicants 
were tested who could not produce proof of 
the Grade 10 education necessary for ap- 
prenticeship. Of these 1,860, or 62 per cent, 
were successful in indicating a knowledge 
level equivalent to Grade 10 or higher. 


Trade Schools 

During the year, the former Provincial 
Institutes of Trades and Ontario Vocational 
Centres were absorbed by the newly created 
Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology. 
Colleges offering apprenticeship courses 
during the year include George Brown, 
Centennial, and Humber (Toronto), 
Algonquin (Ottawa), Cambrian (Sault Ste. 
Marie) and Fanshawe (London). 


The expanded facilities now permit each 
apprentice to attend three periods of re- 
lated training : a basic course during the 
first year of apprenticeship, and an inter- 
mediate and an advanced course before 
completion of his contract. 

The tremendous upsurge in school train- 
ing is evidenced by the 8,011 apprentices 
attending the various schools, as compared 
to 5,203 in the previous year. The building 
trades led with 3,484 registrations followed 
by motor mechanics (2,699), body repair 
(361), hairdresser (470), chef (330), : 
barber (153), tool and die (161), machinist 
(117), millwright (100), baker (54), radio 
and TV technician (33), structural steel 
shop drafting (19), and watch repair (10). 

In addition, 114 apprentices attended 
night school classes, and 37 studied by 
means of approved correspondence courses 

The heavy increase in school attendance 
may be due in part to the increased allow- 
ances paid the apprentice while at a trade 
school. These now range from $35.00 to 
$90.00 weekly, depending on the ap- 
prentice’s marital status, dependants, and 
whether he must leave home to attend 
school. 














Certificates of Qualification 

Ontario regulations are in effect for 20 
trades. Of these, barbers, air conditioning 
and refrigeration workers, electricians, 
hairdressers, motor vehicle repairers, 
plumbers, sheet metal workers, steamfitters 
and watch repairers call for compulsory 
certification. This means that only regis- 
tered apprentices and holders of certificates) 
of qualification may work at the trade. 
The trades of cement mason, chef, dry 
cleaner and launderer, lather, and radio and | 
TV service technician are open to voluntary 
certification. 

The remaining regulations include 
bricklayer, carpenter, ironworker, mason, 
painter and decorator, and plasterer. 
Voluntary certification is under consideratio 
for several of these trades. 





Applications for certificates continued to 
be extremely heavy with 24,381 being re- 


ceived. Plumbers (6,832), electricians 
(4,462) and steamfitters (4,372) accounted 
for the majority in the compulsory certified 
trades, while 1,615 applications from the 
voluntary group included 1,075 in the radio 
and TV field. 

Workers in certified trades who are em- 
ployed in general industry are exempt from 
compulsory certification, but many apply 


voluntarily in order to secure proof of 
competence. 


Examinations for the red Inter- Provincial 
seal may now be attempted by holders of 
certificates of qualification in the trades of 


motor vehicle repairer, construction 


electrician, and plumber and sheet metal 


worker. Thirty seals were awarded to 


graduates, while qualifying forthe apprentice- 


; 


journeymen during the year, and 15 of these 
were to graduate apprentices. These 


ship certificate on graduation, had not 
attained the required 70 per cent at that 
time to obtain the seal. 


) 


Private Schools 
No change has occurred in the numbers of 
private schools licensed by the Director to 
teach certified trades. Four barbering and 23 


‘ hairdressing schools enrolled 97 and 1,432 


students respectively, as compared to 127 
and 1,355 in the previous year. 


| Certificates of Apprenticeship 





— 


Certificates were awarded to 2,738 ap- 
prentices who completed their contracts 
during the year in regulated trades. Of these, 
807 gained the required 70 per centin the 
final examination for their trade and received 
the red Inter- Provincial seal by which the 


holder's ability is recognized by participating 


provinces. 
A total of 594 apprentices completed 
contracts in trades without regulations. 





Short-Term Training-in-Industry 
This program concerns assistance to em- 
ployers in the development of schedules and 
methods of training in those skills which can 
be taught and absorbed in a period not ex- 
ceeding one year. It applies to both the un- 
employed worker as well as the skilled 
employee who because of technological 
change must be retrained. 

During the year such projects were insti- 
tuted in 187 firms, involving 62 widely 
varying skills; 5,553 trainees entered train- 


ing during the year, at the end of which 4,199 


had graduated to full wage earnings. 


Provincial Advisory Committees 
Formed by authority of the Minister, these 
committees provide a valuable service to the 
Branch by advising on matters affecting a 
specific trade. Each consists of equal repre- 
sentation from labour and management, and 
meetings are chaired by a senior member of 
the Branch. The present list includes the 
following trades : Air conditioning and 
refrigeration, baker, barber, bricklayer, 
carpenter, cement mason, chef, dry cleaner 
and launderer, electrician, glazier and metal 
mechanic, hairdresser, heavy duty equip- 
ment repairer, ironworker, lather, machinist, 


motor vehicle repairer, painter and decorator, 


plasterer, plumber and steamfitter, radio and 
television service technician, retail meat 
cutter, sheet metal worker, stationary 
engineer, terrazzo, tile and marble setter, 
tool maker, watch repairer. 


New Developments in Training 

The 1963 Report of the Select Committee on 
Manpower Training recommended supple- 
menting apprentice training with additional 
forms of occupational training. The General 
Advisory Committee on Industrial Trades in 
Ontario, established by the Minister in 
September 1966, was firm on the need for 
new approaches and techniques for man- 
power development in industry. 

The General Advisory Committee, with 
Dr. C.R. Ford, former Director of the 
Technical and Vocational Training Branch, 
Federal Department of Labour, as chairman, 
consisted of seven senior officials each 
from labour and management. They 
represented such major industries as auto- 
motive, electrical, mining, pulp and paper, 
and steel. One of their purposes was to 
investigate methods of occupational train- 
ing with a view to recommending an ap- 
proach that would be flexible enough to 
meet the diverse needs of employers and 
workers in general industry. 

The committee studied training systems 
in operation in other countries and juris- 
dictions and agreed that training in industry 
for trades and occupations should be de- 
veloped ona ‘block’ system (parts or seg- 
ments of a total program). Some advantages 
of the ‘block’ system are: 

a) more rapid advancement to full produc- 
tionina single skill 

b) eventual qualification as a tradesman by 
acquiring additional ‘blocks’ which form the 
total required for that trade. 

The ‘block’ or ‘modular’ concept now 
being developed by this Branch is receiving 
wide interest by labour, management and 
educators. Pilot projects are being prepared 
for trial in various firms with the ultimate 
intention of applying the concept to all 
forms of training in industry. 
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Labour Standards Branch 
Director 
M.E. Howard 


The Labour Standards Branch during the 
year under review administered 7he 
Minimum Wage Act, The Hours of Work 
and Vacations with Pay Act, The /ndustrial 
Standards Act, The Employment Agencies 
Act and Section 10 of 7he Wages Act. 

The Branch is also responsible for setting 
wage rates, both regular and premium, and 
establishing working conditions for com- 
petent tradesmen employed under a pro- 
gram known as the ‘Fair Wage Schedules 
for Government Contracts’ which applies to 
Departments of Government including the 
Ontario Water Resources Commission and 
the Ontario Housing Corporation. 

The Branch has the additional responsi- 
bility of issuing permits approving of wage 
rates for handicapped workers and persons 
who perform work for employers in their 
homes. On January 1, 1969, the new 
Employment Standards Act will become 
effective and introduce anew minimum 
wage of $1.30 an hour for general industry 
and such items as overtime pay, statutory 
holidays and equal pay for equal work. 
Also,the Branch is to be re-named the 
Employment Standards Branch. 


Industry and Labour Board 

The Industry and Labour Board is a divi- 
sion of the Branch and was specifically 
responsible for administration of 7he Hours 
of Work and Vacations with Pay Act and 
The Minimum Wage Act. This will be 
changed with the introduction of the new 
act. 

The Board consists of a Chairman and 
two members appointed under 7he 
Department of Labour Act. The primary 
function of the Board is to meet with em- 
ployers and employees, or their repre- 
sentatives, to explain the Acts and 
Regulations administered by the Board. 
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The Industrial Standards Act and 

Fair Wage Schedules on Government 
Contracts 

The above are administered separately by a 
Director of Labour Standards, appointed 
under The /nadustrial Standards Act, who is 
also the appointed Director of the Branch. 


Minimum Wages 

The Minimum Wage Act provides a measure 
of protection for employees, especially those 
who are not protected by a collective agree- 
ment and who may be ata disadvantage in 
selling their services. 

The orders made by the Board under the 
Act set rates of wages of $1 an hour for 
persons employed in general industry and 
the hotel and restaurant industry, and $1.25 
an hour for persons working in the construc- 
tion industry. There is also an order appli- 
cable to the taxi cab industry. 


Payroll Inspection 

As aresult of complaints received, 1,520 
Minimum Wage investigations were con- 
ducted, in addition to 29,617 routine in- 
vestigations with respect to all legislation 
under the jurisdiction of the Branch. A total 
of $41,179 was collected from 653 em- 
ployers, on behalf of 1,308 employees. 

A further $5,536 was paid directly to 134 
employees by 62 employers, as a result of 
Branch activity. The reduction of monies 
collected reflects the effect of strict inspec- 
tion and enforcement activities of the 
Branch in previous years. The Minimum 
Wage Division approved the issuance of 144 
Handicapped Workers Permits, 425 Permits 
to employ Homeworkers, and 3,299 Permits 
to Perform Homework. Meetings were held 
with 28 groups of employers or employer 
associations, and 153 employees were 
interviewed. The Branch laid 11 charges 
under The Minimum Wage Act, resulting in 
three convictions, one withdrawal and on 
March 31, seven charges were still to be 
heard. 


Industrial Standards 

The Industrial Standards Act, enacted in 
1935, can play a useful role in the eco- 
nomic stability of an industry. The Act differs 
from other government legislation in that it 
invites employers and employees working 

in an industry to join together to eliminate 
unfair competition by setting wage stand- 
ards and conditions for their industry ina 
competitive area. 

The standards are set in the form of a 
schedule which applies to all who work in 
the industry in the applicable zone. The Act 
requires that the Minister and the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council approve of 
any schedule before it may become law in 
the zone. 

Administration of the Act is under the 
Director of Labour Standards, under whom 
advisory committees, constituted for each 
schedule and consisting of employers and 
employees, function as enforcement agents. 
The committee has no resources except in 
six industries designated as interprovincially 
competitive, where there is authority to 
assess employers and employees to provide 
funds for enforcement of such schedules 
through appointment of inspection staff 
and auxiliary help. | 

As of March 31, 1967, there were 153 
schedules in force applying to the barbering, 
construction and needle trade industries in 
the province. The schedules applied to 109 
geographical areas designated as zones, of 
which 79 applied to the barbering industry | 
and 30 to the construction industry. 

The Province of Ontario is also designated 
as a zone for six interprovincially competi- 
tive industries, commonly known as the 
needle trade industries consisting of the 
ladies’ cloak and suit industry, the fur 














industry, the ladies’ dress and sportswear 
industry, the millinery industry, the men’s 
and boys’ hat and cap industry and the 


» men’s and boys’ clothing industry. 


During the year amendments were made 


- to 33 schedules throughout the province 


and three new schedules were enacted for 
the barbering industry. 

Wage records of 893 firms were investi- 
gated during the year, which resulted in 


_ $77,217.14 in arrears of wages being levied 


against 247 firms, involving 856 employees. 


The Hours of Work and Vacations 
With Pay Act 


_ This division of the Branch administers the 


Act which limits working hours in industry 


_ toamaximum of 48 hours a week and pro- 


vides for vacations with pay. 

An employer may, with the approval of 
the Director, provide for extension by not 
more than 12 hours in excess of the 48- 


| hour week of an engineer, fireman, receiver, 


_ shipper, watchman and certain categories of 


- non-productive work and for extension by 


_ not more than 100 hours a year of the 48- 
_ hour week of other employees. Approval for 
_ extension of the work week up to 12 hours 


~— 


was granted to 273 employers, and authori- 
zation of up to 100 hours annually was 
granted to 2,542 employers during the year. 


» Anextension of working hours beyond 48 


in the week may also be allowed in special 
circumstances under permit by the Board. 
During the year, 687 such permits were 


issued because of the special nature of the 


_ work or the perishable nature of the raw 








- material being handled. Emergency situa- 
_ tions requiring hours in excess of 48 in the 


week must be reported to the Board. 


Although, in general, there remains a short- 
_age of supply of skilled and semi-skilled 


workers, there was a slight reduction of 
approximately 3 per cent in the number of 


_ authorizations issued during the year. 


The Branch received 4,997 complaints 
from employees regarding violations of the 
Act. This represents an increase of 698, or 
16 per cent over the previous year, and in 
each case an investigation was made. 
Sixty-seven prosecutions were instituted. 
Convictions followed in 41 cases ; 14 cases 
were withdrawn and 12 cases were incom- 
plete at the end of the fiscal year. 

It was noted in last year’s report that the 
changed vacation-with-pay provisions, 
effective July 1, 1966, had resulted in a very 
noticeable increase in assessments made 
for that year. This trend continued and vaca- 
tion credits totalling $313,609 were col- 
lected through the Branch trust account, 
and a further $122,249, also uncovered by 
investigation, was paid directly by em- 
ployers to employees. This totals $435,858 
and represents money from 4,536 employers 
paid to 27,910 employees. 

Value of vacation pay stamps purchased 
by employers during the year totalled 
$13,024,078 and 132,731 vacation-with- 
pay stamp books were purchased from the 
Branch. Total value of stamps purchased 
since 1944 is $203,356,861. These vacation 
pay stamps are available at all branches of 
the Province of Ontario Savings Office or 
from any chartered bank in Ontario. 


Fair Wage Schedules on Government 
Contracts 

The purpose of Fair Wage Schedules on 
Government Contracts is to ensure that all 
workmen employed by a contractor to do 
work for, or on behalf of any department of 
government receive a fair wage rate for their 
labour. 

During the year, the Labour Standards 
Branch furnished fair wage schedules for 
554 contracts in the road building industry, 
valued at an estimated $134,446,696. 

Fair wage schedules were furnished for 
283 contracts for all other departments of the 
government, including the Ontario Water 
Resources Commission and the Ontario 
Housing Corporation. These had an esti- 
mated value of $167,931,138.30. 


The Employment Agencies Act 

The Supervisor and the staff responsible for 
administering this Act form part of the Labour 
Standards Branch, and are assisted by the 
field staff of the Branch for purposes of 

direct investigations throughout the prov- 
ince. This section controls the licensing and 
regulating of employment agencies in the 
province. 

The Act has a broad coverage being 
applied to any business which for a fee, re- 
ward, or other remuneration, either assists 
employers to obtain employees or helps 
people find employment. Many different 
types of businesses perform the services of 
an employment agency. Some describe 
themselves as employment agencies or as 
nurses’ registries, model agencies or per- 
sonal service bureaus obtaining employ- 
ment for persons as sitters or homemakers ; 
while others are businesses specializing in 
some professional area as well as operating 
in the employment agency field. 

Currently, there are four classes of employ- 
ment agencies licensed under the Act: 
Class A agencies are concerned with finding 
persons for employment in any occupation 
and may charge only the employer a fee. 
This class of agency forms the largest group 
of licensed employment agencies and repre- 
sented some 76 per cent of the 272 busi- 
nesses operating under licences issued 
during the fiscal year 1967/68. Class B 
agencies find employment for persons seek- 
ing work in any occupation, other than as 
sitters and homemakers. Class C finds em- 
ployment for sitters only, Class D finds em- 
ployment for both sitters and homemakers. 
The latter three classes of agencies may 
charge fees only to the persons for whom 
employment is procured and these fees are 
fixed by regulations. 
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The employment agency business has 
grown rapidly in recent years and has be- 
come a million-dollar industry, referring 
thousands of workers to jobs annually in 
Ontario. The growth of the industry is re- 
flected in the many activities carried on in 
this area of departmental service. Branch 
activity encompasses a large amount of 
research and includes the review and in- 
vestigation of businesses individually and 
by group to determine if their activities bring 
them under the legislation : the review and 
investigation of new applications ; the pro- 
cessing of bonds and securities ; the ad- 


ministration of matters dealing with renewals 


of licences ; and the conducting of many 
educational and informative interviews and 
conferences with prospective licensees or 
their representatives and with other persons 
or associations interested in employment 
agency legislation. The personal interviews 
held by the supervisor were in greater de- 
mand during 1967/68 on matters dealing 
with proposed new employment agencies 
and the correction of practices and pro- 
cedures and other matters in the operation of 
agencies. 

The current supply and demand of profes- 
sional and skilled employees in industry has 
continued to lay stress on the services of 
employment agencies and, in turn, has re- 
sulted in a large volume of work occurring 
in the administration of the legislation. 
While applications for licences during 
1967/68 dropped slightly to 116 from the 
high peak of 126 for the previous fiscal year, 
the total of initial, or first, licences issued re- 
mained at 120 and renewals of licences 
issued with an expiry date of March 31, 
1968, totalled 236 as compared with 183 
issued in 1966/67. The total of first licences 
and renewals of licences issued reached 
356. This amount represents the largest 
number of total licences issued in a fiscal 
year, being about 17 per cent higher than 
the previous record reached in 1966/67. 
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Complaints 

There were two official complaints received 
during the year. Both were resolved and 
corrective measures instituted by the 
supervisor. 


Hearing and Prosecutions 

The Supervisor did not hold any hearings, 
and there were no prosecutions under the 
Act during 1967/68. 


Women’s Bureau 
Director 
Mrs. L.R. Betcherman 


The Women’s Bureau was established in 
1963 in recognition of the growing import- 
ance of women to the economy. In 1967, 
31.9 per cent of the total labour force in 
Ontario was female — an annual average of 
906,500 working women rising to a peak of 
958,000. 

The purpose of the Women’s Bureau is to 
study the particular needs of women 
workers, to make recommendations to im- 
prove their position, and to assist in in- 
creasing the efficiency of their economic 
contribution. 

The Bureau functions primarily as a re- 
search and information bureau on and for 
working women. Three basic groups of 
women are aided by studies, publications, 
and programs produced by the Bureau. 
They are women already working, women 
who have been out of the labour force for a 
number of years raising families and who 
now wish employment, and teenagers who 
have yet to decide what kind of careers they 
will pursue. In 1967 attention was focused 
on the problems of re-entry by women to the 
labour force. 


Women’s Bureau Careers Centre 
The outstanding characteristic of the female 
labour force is the increasing participation 

of married women. Before the Second 
World War only one out of 20 wives worked 
today one out of four is working. This reflect: 
a trend for women to re-enter the labour 
force at the point of diminishing family 
responsibilities. Statistics corroborate this, 
since over the past 15 years the most rapid | 
rate of increase in labour force participation 
has been among women over 35. Owing to 
the discontinuity in their work lives, this 
group has a special need for advice on 
training and employment. 

In April 1967, the Women’s Bureau 
Careers Centre was established to meet the 
mature woman’s need for occupational 
counselling. In-depth interviews by a 


_ trained counsellor provide vocational 
_assessment and advice to clients who fit the 
requirements of some post-secondary 
education and no recent labour force at- 
tachment. This is a pilot project for the 

| Toronto area only and, in the first year, 458 
_ women have been interviewed. Ineligible 
applicants are given occupational infor- 
mation over the telephone and are referred 
to appropriate services. More than 500 
telephone consultations have been given. 
_Inayear’s operation, over 1,000 women 

_ have received vocational advice from the 
Women’s Bureau Careers Centre. 

There is careful follow-up and documen- 

tation of the service. Each client is tele- 

| phoned approximately three months after 
her interview. The research objective of the 
follow-up is to determine whether clients 
| have taken constructive steps towards the 
working world ; the results are also a mea- 
sure of the success of the service. The rate of 
success is considerably higher than ex- 
pected. A preliminary survey of the first 111 
pelients revealed that 63 per cent were either 
at work or training for work. 

_ The service was also designed as a re- 
search project. The client fills in a question- 
‘naire on arrival and further information is 
provided by the counsellor’s record of the 
‘ interview. The aim of the study is to deter- 
‘mine the career motivation and aspirations 
of this group of women, the obstacles which 
stand in their path, and their labour force 
potential. Analysis of data is in process, and 
findings will be published in the coming 
year. 


| 
| 










Information 

The Women’s Bureau conducts a wide 
public education program through distribu- 
tion of its literature, speaking engagements, 
television and radio appearances, provision 
of source material for articles and programs 
on working women, and a specialized 
pamphlet and clipping library for the use of 
the interested public. 

In the past year more than 35,500 copies 
of pamphlets and studies published by the 
Bureau were distributed to schools, unions, 
business and industry, community groups, 
women’s organizations, as well as to indivi- 
duals. Especially in demand were Law and 
the Woman in Ontario, a16-page booklet 
outlining the legal rights and responsibilities 
of married women in this province ; Ontario 
Labour Legislation of Interest to Women 
Workers ; and an up-dated version of the 
statistical pamphlet, Who Are Ontario's 
Working Women ? 

The public was kept well informed of the 
work and philosophy of the Bureau through 
generous newspaper, television and radio 
coverage. In the period under review, 
Bureau personnel fulfilled 34 speaking 
engagements across the province and 21 
radio and TV appearances. Subjects covered 
included the role of the Women’s Bureau, 
the history of working women in Ontario, 
labour legislation, special problems such as 
day care, sex discrimination, taxation 
matters, and education and training op- 
portunities for girls and women. 

A specialized library on subjects related 
to the working woman has received con- 
siderable use by journalists, university per- 
sonnel, and other individuals engaged in 
studies on the employment of women. 

The Royal Commission on the Status of 
Women has created great demand for in- 
formation on working women, and library 
and staff resources of the Bureau were much 
utilized by those preparing submissions to 
the Commission. 


Legislation Pertaining to the Female 
Labour Force 

Part of the role of the Women’s Bureau is 
that of adviser to the Department on legis- 
lation appropriate to the female labour force. 
The stage of protecting women workers 
from exploitation has passed, but there is still 
need for legislation to ensure them equal 
opportunity in employment. 

Over the past year, the Bureau made an 
intensive study of the problem of equal pay 
for equal work and recommended ways and 
means of making this legislation more 
effective. 

Another area of investigation was that of 
night work for women. At the request of the 
Employment Branch, the Women’s Bureau 
studied the continuing usefulness of the 
requirement that employers provide private 
transportation for female employees who 
must leave their place of employment be- 
tween midnight and 6 a.m. 


Canadian National Exhibition 

Again this year at the Canadian National 
Exhibition the Women’s Bureau gave career 
information to girls and women. As part of 
the booth’s activities, women visitors were 
invited to fill out a questionnaire — one for 
adults and another for students — designed - 
to give the Bureau the opinions of these two 
groups with regard to the place of work in 
their lives and the problems faced by work- 
ing women. 

More than 4,000 questionnaires were 
filled out. Among the housewives 73.3 per 
cent said they would like to go to work, and 
93 per cent of the students expected to 
work at some time during their marriage. 


Summary 

The establishment of the Careers Centre has 
added a new dimension to the Women’s 
Bureau. The introduction of a direct service 
has deepened and widened the channel of 
communication with the women it serves, 
and it has greatly increased public awareness 
of the work at the Bureau. 
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Public Relations and Information Branch 


Chief Information Officer 
J.D. Burge 


Responding to increased public interest in 
the diversified programs and functions of 
the Department, the Public Relations and 
Information Branch provided a broad range 
of internal and external services. 

The extensive operations of the Branch 
embraced province-wide display and ex- 
hibition activities ; continuous liaison with 
the Ontario news media; publication of a 
departmental magazine, and numerous 
brochures, pamphlets and booklets ; ad- 
vertising and promotional campaigns; 
preparations and distribution of news re- 
leases and feature articles ; establishment of 
information and press liaison facilities at 
departmental and other conferences, and 
translation and interpreting services. 

During the 1967/68 fiscal period, the 
Branch sponsored 37 displays at various 
exhibitions, industrial shows and secondary 
school ‘Career Days’ throughout Ontario to 
inform the public of the Department's 
activities and to stimulate employer- 
employee interest in industrial training. 

Major displays were features of the 
Canadian National Exhibition, Central 
Canadian Exhibition, Ottawa, Lakehead 
Exhibition, and Western Ontario Fair, 
London. A permanent Labour Department 
exhibit was established in the Ontario 
Government's Rainbow Bridge reception 
area at Niagara Falls. 

Plans were initiated for a new portable 
display and a major CNE exhibit to be used 
during 1968. 

Critical labour-management negotiations, 
involving participation of the Department's 
Conciliation Services officers, entailed 
frequent and, at times, intensive Branch 
liaison with news media representatives. 

The editorial program included prepara- 
tion and publication of the Department's 
official magazine 7ask. Issued on a bi- 
monthly basis, the magazine was distributed 
to a list of approximately 25,000 individuals, 
including employers, trade unions, universi- 
ties, secondary schools, libraries, daily and 
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weekly newspapers, several associations, as 
well as Labour Department staff. As the 
Department continues to expand, the role 

of this publication becomes increasingly 
vital as a channel of communication. 

During the period under review, the 
publication received two major editorial 
awards. Placed among the ‘top publications 
in its category’ in the 1967/68 Evaluation 
and Awards Program competition of the 
International Council of Industrial Editors, 
it received an Award of Merit. It also won 
four Awards of Merit in GDC 68, the show- 
ing of the best in Canadian graphic design, 
and in recognition of outstanding per- 
formance, the magazine was also recipient 
of a Certificate of Merit in the 1968 Awards 
Program sponsored by the Canadian 
Industrial Editors Association. 

The publications section was also actively 
engaged in the preparation of editorial 
material associated with the production of 
booklets and brochures. 

Among publications produced for the 
Industrial Training Branch was an 
Apprenticeship Trade Descriptions hand- 
book. This booklet won ready acceptance 
among Ontario secondary school guidance 
teachers, as well as Canada Manpower 
Centre counsellors and Industrial Training 
Branch representatives. 

New pamphlets relating to apprenticeship 
training for the following trades were pub- 
lished : motor vehicle mechanic, electrical 
and fuel systems repairer (motor vehicle), 
auto body repairer, carpenter, radio and TV 
service technician and dry cleaner. 

The Branch also handled publication of 
several other major brochures: 

—Safety in Ontario (Ontario Labour Safety 
Council) 


—Safety ‘66 (Reports of 1966 Minister's 
Safety Conferences) 

—Law and the Woman (Women’s Bureau) 
—Occupational Trends (Research Branch) 
—Safeguarding Your Wages, Vacations and 
Working Conditions (Labour Standards 
Branch) 

An extensive advertising campaign to 
promote interest and participation in ap- 
prenticeship training conducted by the 
Industrial Training Branch was completed 
by the advertising section. Advertisements 
directed toward employers, potential 
trainees, educators and counsellors and the 
general public were placed in all Ontario 
daily and weekly newspapers and selected 
ethnic and other publications. The advertis- 
ing campaign reached a successful con- 
clusion with a three-month car-card service 
in 14 major centres. 

Advertising was also placed on behalf of 
the Women’s Bureau, Ontario Human 
Rights Commission, and the Personnel and 
Employment Standards Branches. 
Institutional advertising was also prepared 
for several organization and association 
papers. 

News releases and a series of special 
feature articles relating to the varied depart- 
mental operations were widely used by daily 
and weekly newspapers, ethnic and trade 
publications and also news departments of 
the province's radio and television stations. 

The press relations section also provided 
public relations and information services 
during two major international gatherings — 
the North American Statistical Conference | 
and the International Conference for 
Commissions of Human Rights, spon- 
sored by the Department. In addition, the 
section handled press liaison duties during 
the Minister’s Safety Conferences and the 
departmental regional conferences men- 
tioned previously. 








Additional activities included publicity 
for apprenticeship graduation ceremonies, 
safety seminars, the Women’s Bureau and 
other departmental events. 
| To assist new Canadians of various 
ethnic origins gain a fuller understanding 
and appreciation of the programs and legis- 
| lation administered by the Department, the 


_ Branch established a translation services 


section. Personnel of the new section are 


rendering a vital service to several branches 
in facilitating communication with non- 
English-speaking Canadians. 

_ Besides handling translations of docu- 
ments in several languages, including 
French, German, Italian, Yugoslavian, 
Greek, Dutch, Spanish, Polish and 
‘Portuguese, the staff of this section has been 
actively employed as interpreters, partic- 
ularly in the Employment Standards and 
Industrial Training Branches. 
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Office of the Athletics Commissioner 
Commissioner 
L.M. McKenzie 


Consistent with the Department's overall 
objective of developing and protecting the 
provincial labour force, the Athletics 
Commissioner helps to promote physical 
fitness through the provisions of The 
Athletics Control Act. 

Implementing one of the major aspects of 
this legislation, the Commissioner was 
active in assisting and encouraging amateur 
sports and sports associations through 
grants, awards to Ontario championship 
winners and donations of new sporting 
equipment. 


Professional boxing and wrestling 
Another important part of the 
Commissioner's work is to issue licences to 
boxers, wrestlers and to other persons 
concerned with boxing and wrestling 
contests and exhibitions. 

During the fiscal year 1967/68, a total of 
711 boxing and wrestling licences were 
issued bringing a revenue of $7,022. Tax 
receipts from professional boxing and 
wrestling events amounted to $8,062.62. 


Amateur sports assistance 
New equipment was donated to some 
1,150 associations sponsoring such minor 
amateur sport as baseball, softball, basket- 
ball, football, hockey, lacrosse, soccer, 
track and field events, boxing and wrestling. 
Approximately 65,000 athletes were con- 
nected with these associations. This form 
of assistance to and encouragement of 
minor amateur sport required an expenditure 
of $101,892.21 

Donations amounting to $9,093.97 in 
the form of plaques, crests, medals and 
trophies were made to individuals and teams 
winning Ontario Championships. 

Printed material such as rules and regula- 
tions on sports, instructional pamphlets 
and score cards, are provided free of charge. 


Grants 
Assistance in the form of grants during the 
year amounted to $30,000. The three 
Ontario branches of the Amateur Athletic 
Union received $1,500 to help defray oper- 
ating expenses : Thunder Bay Branch — 
$400, Central Ontario Branch — $600, and 
South-Western Ontario Branch — $500. 
Other grants were: $1,000 to the 
Canadian Equestrian Team to help purchase 
training equipment for the Ontario partici- 
pants in the Olympics ; $750 to the 
Canadian Centennial Squash Tournament 
to assist in the purchase of equipment and 
awards ; $600 to the Bramalea Athletic 
Club to help defray travelling expenses of 
its trip to the Canadian Football 
Championships in Winnipeg ; $500 to the 
Ontario Lawn Tennis Association to help 
pay travelling expenses of Ontario players 
participating in U.S. tournaments in Miami 
and New Orleans ; $1,000 to the Ontario 
Section of the Canadian Amateur Swimming 
Association for their 1967 swimming fund; 
$550 to the Southern Ontario Ski Zone of 
the Canadian Amateur Ski Association to 
assist in sending Ontario junior skiers to 
Duluth for an international tournament, and 
a grant of $1,000 towards the purchase of 
equipment; $900 to the Ontario Amateur 
Wrestling Federation to help send wrestlers 
to U.S. tournaments ; $1,500 to the Canadian 
Olympic Association to help provide trav- 
elling expenses for Canadian athletes 
attending the Winter Olympic Games at 
Grenoble, France, and the Summer Olympics 
at Mexico City ; $650 to the Ontario Fencers’ 
Association to assist in the purchase of 
electrical equipment ; $750 to the Canadian 
Yachting Association on behalf of Ontario 
athletes attending international regattas in 
the U.S. ; $250 to the 91st Highlanders 
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Athletic Association towards the mainte- 
nance of its indoor wooden track ; $500 to 
the Canadian Canoe Association (Western 
Ontario Division) to help purchase equip- 
ment; $1,000 to the Canadian Amateur Ski 
Association’s National Ski Team Fund. 

Grants were made to the following 
organizations to assist in their administrative 
program — Ontario Amateur Softball 
Association, $600; Ontario Rural Softball 
Association, $400 ; Ontario Minor Lacrosse 
Association, $500 ; Ontario Baseball 
Association, $750; Ontario Rural Hockey 
Association, $750 ; Ontario Amateur 
Speedskating Association, $750; and, 
Ontario Amateur Basketball Association, 
$300. 
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‘Safety and Technical 
‘Services Division 


| Executive Director 
C.G. Gibson 








‘The Safety and Technical Services Division 
directs four main types of activities in the de- 
velopment and administration of safety legis- 
lation: the study of hazards and their control ; 
approval of designs; licensing of instal- 

| lations ; and the field enforcement of statutes 
\and regulations. The Division acts as a co- 
_ordinating head for the activities of five 

h branches : Industrial Safety, Construction 
Safety, Elevator Inspection, Board of 
Examiners of Operating Engineers, and 
Boiler Inspection. 
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Industrial Safety Branch 
Director 
H.Y. Yoneyama 


Asummary comparison of the year’s oper- 
ation with the previous year indicates that, 
despite an increase in employment, a 
decrease occurred in the number of reported 
accidents. 


1966-67 1967-68 
Non-fatal accidents 29,478 28,662 
Directions issued 50,860 44,726 
Inspections 62,225 64,188 
Revenue $405,401 $372,986 
Personnel 123 119 


The general and administrative budget of 
$1,208,500 from April 1, 1967 to March 31, 
1968 was 9 per cent higher than the total 

of $1,104,500 from April 1, 1966 to March 
Ss IIO7. 


Legislation 

The Industrial Safety Branch administers 
The Industrial Safety Act, 1964, General 
Regulation 196/64, Foundries Regulation 
197/64, and the Grain Elevators Regulation 
225/00; 


Personnel 

At the end of the fiscal year, the Branch had 
119 employees in the following positions : 
Director 1 

Assistant to the Director 1 

Engineers 12 

Regional managers 4 

Supervisors 8 

Inspectors 65 

Office manager 1 

Office staff 27 


Drawing Approval 

The engineers approve drawings of all 
factories, shops, and office buildings of 
more than 5,000 square feet or more than 
two storeys in height. By regulation, fees 
are levied for the services rendered, and 


revenue from this source totalled $372,986 
from a total value of $428, 728,250 in 
projects. The number of approvals was 
00. 


Tagging and Prosecutions 

The Act and Regulations require the em- 
ployer to be responsible for the safety of his 
industrial establishment. In cases where 
equipment, such as a punch press, is not 
adequately guarded and exposes the oper- 
ator to a source of danger, the most effective 
way to correct the violation is to put the 
equipment out of service. There is provision 
in the Act to ‘tag out’ unsafe equipment, 
and during the year 212 machines were 
tagged out of operation. 

Legal action is taken against those who 
refuse to comply with the requirements of 
the Act, and 22 convictions for contraven- 
tion were obtained out of the 30 prosecu- 
tions recommended by the Branch. 


Research and Development 
Two pilot programs on accident prevention 
were started during the year. One, 
examining the intangible causes of acci- 
dents to youths, is being conducted with 
the assistance of the Department's own 
Research Branch, and although firm results 
are not yet available, good progress is being 
made in compiling information on attitudes 
of the individual towards his own safety. 
The second program was started to 
develop a more efficient method of using 
existing accident statistics. The study’s 
objective is to enable the branch to predict 
the number and type of accidents which 
may occur and establish a system to find a 
method for prevention of potential accident 
situations. 
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Construction Safety Branch 
Engineer & Chief Officer 
J. McNair 


The administration of three pieces of legis- 
lation concerning the safety of workmen on 
construction projects is the responsibility 
of the Construction Safety Branch. 


The Trench Excavators’ Protection Act 
Trench inspection and enforcement of the 
requirements of The Trench Excavators’ 
Protection Act is conducted by more than 
1,000 municipal trench inspectors, who are 
appointed by the 927 local municipalities. 
Provincial inspectors instruct, advise and 
assist the municipal trench inspectors. 

An annual report must be prepared by the 
senior municipal trench inspector for the 
council of his municipality, giving statistical 
information on the length of trenches 
excavated, and other relevant data. 

Altogether, 830 of the 927 municipalities 
reported, giving an effective picture of the 
scope of operations under this act. 

The 1,169 municipally appointed inspec- 
tors issued 1,040 stop-work orders and 
2,036 orders-to-comply during the period. 
Constructors reported 28,084 trenches 
which exceeded 100 feet in length fora 
combined total of 7,388,978 linear feet, or 
approximately 1,400 miles of trenching. 
Under the Act, 58 charges were laid and 18 
convictions obtained fora total of $4,975 
in fines. 
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The Construction Safety Act 
Enforcement and the inspections required 
by The Construction Safety Act are con- 
ducted by 230 inspectors appointed by 107 
specified municipalities. Mandatory ap- 
pointments are required to be madein: 

38 counties, 33 cities, six separated towns, 
one separated township, three local munic- 
ipalities with over 50,000 population, five 
boroughs of Metropolitan Toronto, 21 local 
municipalities with over 5,000 population 
in territorial districts. 

During the year, 132,691 inspections 
were carried out under 7he Construction 
Safety Act, and there were 336 informations 
laid. There was a total of 150 convictions, 
yielding $33,445 in fines. 

Stop-work orders issued totalled 5,560, 
and there were 25,161 orders-to-comply. 

There were 41 fatalities on construction 
projects that came within the jurisdiction 
of the Act. 

Ontario Regulation 100/63, which deals 
with underground work, made under 
Section 10 of 7he Department of Labour Act 
is enforced by four inspectors of caissons. 

Two fatalities occurred during the year on 
construction projects under this regulation. 
There were 12 projects carried on under 
compressed air. 

Branch personnel consisted of one pro- 
fessional engineer and chief officer, one 
construction safety engineer, two district 
engineers, 14 construction safety officers, 
and four inspectors of caissons. 

Construction safety officers are located 
in Hamilton, Kitchener, London, Kingston, 
Ottawa, Port Arthur and Sudbury and five 
officers operate from the Toronto office. 


Elevator Inspection Branch 
Chief Inspector 
F.W. Ehmke 


The Elevator Inspection Branch is charged 
with responsibility for the safe operation of 
elevating devices and construction hoists 
throughout the province. The safe mechan- 
ical condition of these devices is enforced 
under the authority of 7he Elevators and 
Lifts Act and The Construction Hoists Act. 

During the year the Chief Elevator 
Inspector administered and enforced these 
Acts and Regulations with the assistance of 
a staff of 81, of which 42 were inspectors 
and five supervisor inspectors. There were 
approximately 15,300 elevating devices 
and 90 construction hoists actively oper- 
ating in Ontario during the period. 

The Branch is also responsible for licens- 
ing the operation of such installations, 
investigating equipment failures or accident: 
arising from their use, and examining and 
approving drawings and specifications for 
new installations or proposed alterations to 
existing installations. 

The owner of the installation, as defined 
in these two Acts, is required to maintain 
the installation in a safe operating condition, 
to operate only when licensed, and to ad- 
vise the Chief Inspector of any accidents 
occurring on same. 





During the year there were 81 registrations 
of contractors, seven of which were first 


Contractors 
registrations. 
| 








| Drawings 

A total of 949 drawings and specifications 
was approved : 893 concerned new instal- 
lations and 56 involved major alterations. 
Thirty-nine drawings for workmen’s hoists 
were also approved. 





Inspections 
Atotal of 27,875 inspections were carried 
‘out, an increase of 28 per cent over the 


previous year and a new high for the Branch. 


There were 8,887 safety tests witnessed, 
149 of which resulted in functional failure 
on initial tests. 
__ There were 56,564 directions issued for 
‘improvement and licensing ; 19,082 of 
these dealt with freight elevators and 33,171 
with passenger elevators. 
. Shutdowns were ordered in 873 cases 
and the devices remained shut down until 
unsafe conditions were remedied. There 
were 656 installations dismantled, of which 
202 were freight and 47 were passenger 
elevators. 
_ During the year under review, inspections 
of construction hoists increased from 1,107 
ito 1,121. 

Owners of elevating devices reported 
498 accidents involving 558 persons. Of the 
431 injured, 278 were riding escalators and 
injuries were, in most cases, attributed to 
passenger carelessness. There were three 
fatal accidents : one on a freight elevator, 
‘one ona Class A dumbwaiter, and a young 
boy who fell off an escalator. There were 
three hoist accidents which resulted in two 
persons being injured. 













Prosecutions 

Ten charges were laid during the fiscal year, 
which resulted in convictions. These in- 
cluded three charges for operating an un- 
licensed elevating device and three for 
installing a new elevator without submitting 
drawings for approval ; one for putting an 
elevator into use without having it inspected ; 
and three for operating an elevating device 
in an unsafe condition. One charge was 

laid under The Construction Hoists Act for 
operating a hoist in an unsafe condition 

and another for operating without a licence. 
A total of $1,109 in fines was levied by the 
courts. 


Licences 

A total of 11,543 initial, duplicate and re- 
newal licences were issued covering all 
types of elevating devices. There were 
6,293 licences issued for passenger and 
3,530 issued for freight elevators. 

This increase of 3,416 licences issued from 
the previous year of 8,127 was due to yearly 
expansion and more inspectors. 

Licences for construction hoists totalled 
238, a decrease of 41 from the previous year 
total. This was due to fewer hoists being in 
operation during the year under review. 


Revenue 
Revenue under 7he Elevators and Lifts Act 
was $283,557.41, an increase of 31.1 per 
cent over the previous year. 

Under The Construction Hoists Act, 
revenue was $11,324.46, a decrease of 
20.5 per cent from the previous year. 


Boiler Inspection Branch 
Chief Inspector 
L.J. Hutchinson 


A total of 71,126 inspections were carried 
out and 53,570 certificates were issued by 
the Branch during the year. 

The Branch also conducted 9,584 tests 
of welding operators. 

There were 542 welding procedures 
approved, while designs of boilers and 
pressure vessels presented and approved 
numbered 2,235. 


Certificates of Competency 

A total of 275 Certificates of Competency 
were issued as follows: 

Department of Labour 6 

Insurance companies 16 

Reciprocal 9 

Renewals 244 

During the period under review Branch 
officers were called upon to investigate and 
report upon a total of 16 explosions which 
had resulted in one fatality and six non- 
fatal injuries. The investigations were made 
in accordance with 7he Boilers and 
Pressure Vessels Act and suitable recom- 
mendations were made to prevent future 
happenings of this nature. 

During the fiscal year 1967/68 it was 
necessary that 19 boilers and 23 pressure 
vessels be condemned or retired from 
service. 
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Operating Engineers Branch 
Chairman, Board of Examiners 
D.B. Shaw 


The Board of Examiners and its staff of op- 
erating engineers must approve applicants 
for certificates of qualification as operating 
engineers or operators. Seven inspectors 
are responsible for administering and en- 
forcing The Operating Engineers Act, the 
registration of steam, refrigeration and 
compressor plants, and for the inspection 
of premises where a plant is being installed 
or operated. 

The Board is appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council under the Act and at 
present is composed of four members, one 
of whom is designated as Chairman of the 
Board. All members are officers of the 
Department and full-time civil servants. 


Registration of Plants 
Since an early proclamation of 7he Operating 
Engineers Act and Regulations 1965 was 
expected, the present registration system 
was thoroughly examined. The new Act 
does not permit new plant equipment to be 
split and registered as several small plants, 
since this practice was found to defeat the 
prime purpose of the Act. Plants so regis- 
tered under the 1960 Act will, however, be 
kept on record for identification purposes. 
The fiscal year ending March 31, 1968, 
provided the following statistics : There 
were 2,774 registered plants on record. 
These included the registration of 100 new 
plants and the deletion of 157 registrations 
due to demolition, purchasing steam or 
declassification. Also, 717 registered sub- 
plants on record must be inspected at regular 
intervals, since they are composed of plants 
temporarily exempt from the Act because 
they are not in commission or declassified 
for other reasons. 
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A total of 755 registration certificates 

were issued which included 100 for new 
plants, 100 for re-registration to anew 
owner, 231 for change in classification, 205 
for split plant equipment, and 119 for 
duplicate certificates. 


Examinations and Results 

There was a total of 2,661 applicants for 
certificates of qualification as operating 
engineers or operators examined by the 
Board during the year. Of these, 422 

(15 per cent) failed to pass the requisite 
examination. 

Of the 2,661 applicants before the Board 
for examination, 63 per cent were examined 
in the city of Toronto and 37 per cent were 
examined in other centres in Ontario. 

For not meeting the requirements of the 
Act and Regulations, 7.6 per cent of the 
applicants were found ineligible for exam- 
ination. While a total of 2,984 examinations 
was written, this should not be confused 
with the actual number of candidates ac- 
cepted for examination, since several can- 
didates repeated the examination before 
obtaining a certificate. 


In addition to the examinations conducted 


under The Operating Engineers Act, the 
Board examined the qualifications of 21 
applicants for certificates of competency 
under The Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act. 

The Department is represented by a 
member of the board on an examination 
committee for the Atomic Energy Control 
Board. 


Certificates of Qualification 

The 1968 certificates of qualification were 
issued pursuant to 7he Operating Engineers 
Act, 1960. 

Total number of certificates issued in the 
fiscal year was 29,359. This represented 
26,797 renewal certificates and 2,562 
issued by examination, 1,046 more than 
the previous year. 


Failure to remit the renewal fee for the 
five previous years resulted in the lapse of 
894 certificates. These can only be rein- 
stated after complying with the require- 
ments of the Act. 

There are 33,300 operating engineers 
registered as of March 31, 1968. Of these 
3,941 failed to renew their certificates for — 
1968. 

Eight provisional certificates were issued 
during the fiscal year 1967/68. 


General 

The Operating Engineers Handbook was 
reprinted and distributed to individuals and 
organizations concerned with plant opera- 
tion and safety. 

During the year 7,171 plants were visited 
by the Branch inspectors. A total of 92 vio- 
lations were reported and 117 have been 
corrected. While this number is greater than 
those reported, some violations pending 
from the previous fiscal year have since 
been corrected. 

A number of interviews were arranged 
between the Chairman, board members and 
plant owners, consulting engineers, repre- | 
sentatives of labour organizations and other 
interested parties. Assistance and advice 
were offered on such matters as staffing 
new plants with certificated engineers to 
comply with the requirements of the Act, 
alterations to plant equipment and layout, 
study and examination procedure and cor- | 
recting infractions of 7he Operating 
Engineers Act. 











The Chairman and, on occasions, the 

' board members, addressed several inter- 
ested groups on such topics as the intent 
and application of 7he Operating Engineers 
Act 1965 and examination procedures. 

Board meetings were held at regular in- 
tervals to discuss and rule on problems 
connected with the Act. 

The proclamation of 7he Operating 
Engineers Act 1965 has been delayed pend- 
ing completion of the regulations. 

Three prosecutions were laid against 
plant owners. Eleven accidents related to 
operation of plants registered under 7he 
Operating Engineers Act were reported, of 
which ten were fatal. 

Net revenue collected under 7he Operating 
Engineers Act for the fiscal year was 


$180,260.79. 
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The Labour Relations Board and the 
Conciliation Services Branch are concerned 
with the maintenance and promotion of 
labour harmony throughout the province. 
'Both bodies operate under The Labour 
Relations Act, which establishes ground 
tules for collective bargaining between 
labour and management. The Board is pri- 
‘marily responsible for ruling on bargaining 
rights and unfair practices issues. 
Conciliation Services assists in actual bar- 
gaining upon the request of either or both 
‘parties when they are unable to reach 
“agreement. 























Labour-Management Relations 


Ontario Labour Relations Board 
Chairman 
G.W. Reed, O.C. 


The Ontario Labour Relations Board ad- 
ministers a large part of 7he Labour Rela- 
tions Act, of which the following are major 


areas of its jurisdiction : certification of trades 


unions as collective bargaining agents for 
employees, termination of bargaining rights, 
declarations of unlawful strikes or lockouts, 
investigation and hearing of complaints of 
unfair practices in employment, granting 
leave to prosecute for alleged violations of 
provisions of the Act, and from September 
1966, the settlement of jurisdictional 
disputes. 


Composition 

The Board is composed of a chairman, five 
vice-chairmen, one of whom is designated 
as alternate chairman, five employer repre- 


sentatives and five employee representatives, 


all appointed by the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council. Under the Act, the Board is per- 
mitted to sit in two or more divisions, pro- 
vided a quorum is present in each division. 
The chairman is required to designate one 
of the divisions as the construction industry 
division to deal with certification and ter- 
mination applications in the construction 
industry. This division has also been used 

in most jurisdictional dispute cases. 


Location of Hearings 

It is common for three divisions to be sitting 
simultaneously, sometimes in different 
parts of the province. While most cases are 
heard in Toronto, complaints involving dis- 
crimination in employment or cases involv- 
ing a substantial number of witnesses are 
generally heard at or near the municipality 
in which the employer is located. In addition, 
investigations by field officers into com- 
plaints of discrimination in employment, 
inquiries by examiners into various matters 
as directed by the Board and representation 
votes conducted by returning officers are 
normally held at or near the premises of the 
employer. 


Board Reports 

The Board publishes a monthly report which 
is available free of charge to the public. 

The report contains a list of the cases dis- 
posed of, the texts of decisions and statistics 
of the Board’s operations in the month of 
reference. It also includes policy statements 
of the Board as they are issued. 

The 12 issues of the publication for the 
fiscal year 1967/68 reported the full texts of 
364 Board decisions, under the heading 
‘Indexed Endorsements’ ; listed the cases 
disposed of by type; presented statistical 
information, and contained significant por- 
tions of decisions in construction cases, 
under the title ‘Excerpts from Decisions in 
Construction Industry Cases.’ 


Summary of Operations 

Field Officers, Examiners and Returning 
Officers 

The Board employs a field staff to assist it 

in the administration of the Act. Thus, under 
Section 65 of the Act, the Board may 
appoint a field officer to investigate com- 
plaints of unfair practices in employment. 
The function of the field officer is to try to 
effect a settlement of the complaint and, if 
unable to do so, to submit a report to the 
Board. Again, in representation cases, the 
practice of the Board is to appoint an exam- 
iner to take evidence at the premises of the 
employer on such matters as the composi- 
tion of bargaining units, the duties and 
responsibilities of specified persons and the 
accuracy of lists of employees submitted by 
employers. The examiners conduct formal 
hearings and submit formal reports to the 
Board and to the parties. Finally, returning 
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officers are used in the conduct of represen- 
tation votes which have been directed by 
the Board. 

During the fiscal year 1967/68, field of- 
ficers were authorized to inquire into 180 
complaints of discrimination in employment. 
In 76 cases the field officer was able to effect 
a settlement. Reports were submitted to the 
Board on 70 complaints in which the field 
officers were not able to effect a settlement, 
and 34 cases were still under investigation 
at the end of the year. 

During the same period the Board as- 
signed 266 cases to examiners for investi- 
gation. Of the 266 cases, 152 reports 
involving 154 cases were submitted to the 
Board ; in 33 cases agreement was obtained 
from the parties on the issues under investi- 
gation ; six cases were withdrawn before 
the examiner began his inquiry ; 16 cases 
were dismissed by the Board after the ap- 
plicant had sought withdrawal during the 
examiner's investigation ; and in 55 cases 
investigation had not been completed at 
the end of the fiscal year. 

During the fiscal year 1967/68 returning 
officers conducted 129 elections involving 
128 certification cases and an additional 22 
which affected 24 cases for termination of 
bargaining rights. There were 13,865 em- 
ployees eligible to vote in the certification 
elections and 12,948, or 93 per cent of 
them, cast their ballots. A higher proportion 
of employees participated in the termination 
elections. Of the 775 eligible to vote, 769, 
or 99 per cent, cast their ballots. 


Case Load 
During the fiscal year 1967/68, the Board 
received 1,473 applications and complaints 
of all kinds. This total represents an increase 
of 147, or 11 percent above the 1,326 cases 
for the previous fiscal year. 

The number of cases disposed of by the 
Board also showed an increase. The 1,416 


cases closed exceeded last year’s total by 97. 
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At the end of the fiscal year, there were 

203 cases pending at various stages of pro- 
cessing. This total was 57 above the 146 
cases that were carried over from the previ- 
ous year. 

The number of hearings and continuation 
of hearings conducted by the Board during 
1967/68 dropped to 889 from 955 in 
1966/67. 

Details of the cases handled by the Board 
in 1967/68 are given in Table 1. In addition, 
a comparison of this year’s case activity 
with those of the previous four years is pre- 
sented in Table 2. Details of the results of 
investigations conducted by field officers 
and examiners are given in Table 3. 


Judicial Review of Board Decisions 
During the fiscal year 1967/68 nine Board 
decisions were up for consideration in the 
courts. Seven applications were made to the 
High Court of Ontario by employers with a 
group of employees and a trade union each 
making one application. Seven of the appli- 
cations were dealt with by the High Court 
and in each instance the application was 
dismissed. Of the seven, four decisions were 
appealed. The appeals were dismissed in 
two cases. As of March 31, 1968, two cases 
were pending in the High Court and two in 
the Court of Appeal. 


Certification of Bargaining Agents 
Certification applications constitute the 
bulk of cases processed by the Board. In the 
fiscal year 1967/68, the Board received 943 
certification applications, compared with 
945 in the previous year. It is the fourth suc- 
cessive year that the intake of certification 
cases has been above the 900 level. In the 
five years prior to 1964/65, the intake ranged 
between 718 and 829. 

As in previous years, affiliates of the 
Canadian Labour Congress filed the largest 
number of certification applications. 

These affiliates submitted 746 applications 
or 79 per cent of the total for 1967/68. 
International and national trade unions not 





affiliated with the Congress filed 184 appli- 
cations, and the remaining 13 came from 
independent local organizations. 

In addition to the 943 certification appli- 
cations received, the Board processed 97 
that were carried over from the previous 
fiscal year, making a total certification case- 
load of 1,040. Of this total, 921 weredis- | 
posed of, 643 being granted, 202 dismissed 
and 76 withdrawn. The remaining 119 case} 
were pending at March 31, 1968. : 

Of the 921 applications disposed of, 1 25) 
were closed on the results of representation| : 
elections. In the 120* elections conducted, | 
12,405 employees were eligible to vote. 1 
Of these eligible voters, 11,711, or 94 per | 
cent, cast their ballots. 

The proportion of certifications granted 
declined to 70 per cent in 1967/68 from 
75 per cent in the previous year. 

Small bargaining units continue to pre- 
dominate in these cases. The average size 
of the units certified was 39 employees. 
About 80 per cent of these units covered 39 
or fewer employees, and 46 per cent appliec 
to nine or fewer employees. The total num- 
ber of employees affected by the 643 appli-| 
cations in which certification was granted | 
was approximately 25,800, about the same 
as those affected by the 709 certifications 
of 1966/67. 










Termination of Bargaining Rights | 
Ninety-two applications for termination of 
the bargaining rights of trade unions were 
received during the fiscal year. This number 
was 53 above the previous year’s intake. 
There was a Carry-over of five applications, 
making a total of 97 termination cases dealt 
with in 1967/68. Of this total, 42 were 
granted, 44 dismissed and three withdrawn, 
Eight cases were not disposed of at the end| 
of the year. | 


{ 
| 
*The difference between 125 applications and 120! 


elections is accounted for by consolidation of some . 
applications. 
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| Status of Successor Trade Union or 
| Successor Employer 


In 1967/68, the Board dealt with 26 appli- 
cations for declarations concerning the 
status of successor trade unions, compared 


_with 14 in 1966/67. Of the 26, affirmative 


declarations were issued in 20, two were 
dismissed and four were pending at the end 
of the year. 

Three applications for declarations con- 
cerning the status of successor employers 


_ were also received, compared with seven 


in 1966/67. One application was carried 
over from the previous year. Of the four 
cases dealt with, one was granted, two 
were dismissed, and one was withdrawn. 


Strikes and Lockouts 

Thirty-seven applications for declarations 
that strikes were unlawful were received 
during the fiscal year 1967/68. Of these 
three were granted, three dismissed and 28 


_ withdrawn. Three cases were not disposed 
_ of at the end of the year. 


The Board also processed 13 applications 
for declarations that lockouts were unlaw- 
ful. One case was granted, one dismissed 
and 11 were withdrawn. 


Consent to Institute Prosecution 
Applications for consent to prosecute in- 
creased to 106 from 87 in the previous fiscal 


year. Of the 1967/68 cases, 58 came from 
- employers alleging that unions or employ- 


w~ 


| ees had engaged in unlawful strikes and 48 


were filed by trade unions and employees 
against employers for various alleged viola- 


_ tions of provisions of the Act. Two of the 
_ cases from trade unions were filed under 


nae 


Section 11 of 7he Hospital Labour Disputes 
Arbitration Act. 

Of the 110 prosecution cases processed 
during 1967/68, which included four that 


_ were carried over from the previous year, 
_ seven were granted, 12 dismissed and 76 


hen call 


withdrawn. Fifteen cases were not disposed 
_ of at March 31, 1968. 


Complaints of Unfair Practices in 
Employment 

The Board received 188 complaints of un- 
fair practices in employment during the 
fiscal year under review, compared with 
144 in 1966/67. The majority of these com- 
plaints were filed by trade unions charging 
that employees had been discharged for 
trade union activity. An additional 28 com- 
plaints were carried over from the 1966/67 
year, making a total of 216 cases dealt with 
by the Board. Of this number, 176 were dis- 
posed of and 40 were pending at the end of 
the year. 

Of 165 closed cases alleging unlawful 
discharge for trade union activity, 79 were 
settled in discussions with Board field of- 
ficers, 11 were dismissed by screening 
panels, one was withdrawn before a field 
officer was appointed, 12 were withdrawn 
after having been listed for hearing by 
screening panels and 62 went to hearings. 
Of the 62 that were heard by the Board, 
relief was granted in 24 cases, 29 were dis- 
missed and nine were withdrawn at the 
hearing. 


Trusteeship 

Six statements that local unions had been 
placed under trusteeship were filed with the 
Board during 1967/68. In addition, the 
Board had ten statements of trusteeship 

that were being continued at the beginning 
of the fiscal year. Of the total 16 trusteeships, 
two were discontinued and 14 were still in 
effect at March 31, 1968. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 

Fifteen complaints of jurisdictional disputes 
were processed during 1967/68. Ten of 
these complaints included requests for in- 
terim orders on the ground that a strike was 
imminent or was taking place. Two of the 
complaints also requested a cease and desist 
direction under Section 66 (3). 


With respect to the 15 complaints, the 
Board issued five interim orders and four 
final directions, all of which were registered 
as orders of the Supreme Court of Ontario. 
The remaining requests for interim orders 
and final directions were either withdrawn 
or dismissed by the Board with the excep- 
tion of one request for a final direction which 
was pending as of March 31, 1968. 

Of the two requests for cease and desist 
directions, one was dismissed and the other 
was withdrawn. 


Miscellaneous Applications and 
Complaints 

Eleven applications were received under 
Section 39 (3) of the Act, seeking early ter- 
mination of collective agreements. The Board 
dealt with an additional two cases that were 
carried over from the previous year. Of the 
total of 13, the Board consented to the early 
termination of the agreements concerned 

in 12 cases, and one case was undisposed 
of at the end of the fiscal year. 

The Board processed seven complaints 
under Section 63, concerning the failure of 
trade unions to furnish members with 
audited financial statements. In two of these 
cases the Board directed the union to sup- 
ply a financial statement of its affairs to the 
member requesting it, three cases were dis- 
missed, and two were undisposed of at 
year end. 

In 1967/68, the Board dealt with 31 ap- 
plications under Section 79 (2), seeking 
decisions on whether persons were em- 
ployees under the Act. Of this number, 
which included seven that were carried 
over from 1966/67, decisions were issued 
clarifying the matter in ten cases, six cases 
were dismissed, seven were withdrawn and 
eight were undisposed of at year end. 

Ten cases were referred to the Board by 
the Minister of Labour under Section 79a 
for decisions on questions arising from con- 
ciliation applications or requests for the 
appointment of an arbitrator. Eight of these 
cases were disposed of and two were pend- 
ing at March 31, 1968. 
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Conciliation Services Branch 
Director 
W.H. Dickie 


Since 1944, legislation in Ontario has pro- 
vided for conciliation services to assist trade 
unions and employers in resolving differ- 
ences that arise during negotiation of col- 
lective agreements. These services must be 
completed before a lawful strike or lockout 
can take place. 

Conciliation services are available at two 
levels. The first involves the appointment of 
a conciliation officer whose function is to 
bring the parties together and help them 
reach a mutually satisfactory agreement. 

If the officer is unable to effect a settlement, 
the legislation provides a second step by 
which he may recommend to the Minister 
that a Board of Conciliation be established 
or that ‘No Board’ be set up. 


Conciliation Activity — 

Fiscal Year 1967/68 

During the fiscal year 1967/68 the Concilia- 
tion Branch experienced a substantial in- 
crease in its workload by comparison with 
the previous year. Conciliation officers suc- 
ceeded in assisting settlements in nearly 
600 disputes and they continued to refer 
fewer to conciliation boards. 


Conciliation Officers 

Conciliation officers dealt with 1,545 col- 
lective agreement disputes which included 
a carry-over of 169 from the previous year. 
The total was 271 more than the number 
they handled in 1966/67, and involved 
2,197 employers and 223,886 employees 
compared with 1,552 and 202,788 respec- 
tively in 1966/67. 
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The officers were successful in helping 

to bring about agreements in 594 disputes 
or 47 per cent of the total involving 760 
employers and 55,558 employees. 

They referred 73 situations to conciliation 
boards, affecting 113 employers and 19,111 
employees ; and they recommended that no 
conciliation board be established in 586 
cases involving 963 employers and 110,586 
employees. Eight other disputes lapsed and 
one was referred to a mediator. The remain- 
ing 283 had not been disposed of at the end 
of the fiscal year. 

Of the disputes that the officers were 
unable to settle, the percentage referred to 
conciliation boards declined substantially 
from 16 to 6 per cent; while the proportion 
not recommended for boards increased 
sharply from 27 to 46 per cent. 

The pattern of disposition of the cases 
that were not settled by the officers reflects 
the Conciliation Branch’s current policy of 
restricting conciliation boards to situations 
where they can be effective. The policy, 
therefore, places a prime responsibility on 
the parties to meet and bargain on out- 
standing issues. 


Conciliation Boards 

In 1967/68, conciliation boards dealt with 
94 disputes, including a carry-over of 21 
from the previous year. These disputes in- 
volved 135 employers and 26,792 employ- 
ees. Agreement was reached in 33 disputes 
involving 5,664 employees. In 12 disputes 
covering 122 employees the parties settled 
before a formal report was made. Settlement 
was not reached in 43 disputes involving 
15,500 employees and 16 boards were 
outstanding on March 31, 1968. 


Special Assignments 

The Conciliation Branch does not lose in- 
terest in a dispute when the formal concilia- 
tion procedures have been completed. 

It maintains contact with the parties until 
they reach a settlement. In many disputes, 
one or both of the parties will informally 
contact an officer or official and ask for an 
opinion, advice or assistance on specific 
matters. In some cases the parties will re- 
quest that a conciliation officer be re- 
assigned to help resolve the matters in 
contention. Sometimes the Director of 
Conciliation Services, on his own initiative, | 
will recommend to the parties that they 
resume discussions under the auspices of 
the Branch. If the dispute results in a strike 
or lockout that might be of long duration or 
of serious inconvenience to the public, the | 
Branch always intervenes to help effect a 
settlement. 

In 1967/68, there were 55 disputes in 
which post-conciliation assistance resulted| 
in agreement between the parties. | 
These disputes involved 19,994 employees. 
In addition, the Service directly aided in the | 
resolution of 64 strikes affecting 22,739 : 
employees. Because of the number of in- 
formal contacts that are not reported, these | 
statistics, however, understate the volume 
of the Conciliation Branch’s post-concilia- | 
tion activities and the degree to which they | 
contributed to settlements. | 
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Administrative Services 
Division 


Director 
M.K. Dibble 


In 1966, the Administrative Services 
Division was established to co-ordinate and 
direct the activities of the major housekeep- 
ing elements of the Department. This 
Division currently employs more than 100 
people. 


Accounts Branch 

The introduction of program budgeting and 
associated techniques during the year has 
significantly increased the responsibilities of, 
and specialists requirements within the 
Accounts Branch. A realignment of activi- 
ties has removed from operating Branches 
the responsibility for the handling of revenue 
and has placed it in the Cashier's Office. 
More efficient banking arrangements have 
been made. 


Personnel Branch 
The increasing size of the Department, and 
_ the recruiting of suitable talent to fill vacant 
positions, occupied the branch fully during 
_ the year. 
Departmental training is directed by the 
_ Personnel Branch in accordance with guide- 
lines established by a senior training com- 
mittee, and is making progress toward the 
| objective of an adequately modern and 
| capable departmental work force. 


| Office Services Branch 

Composed of two distinct elements, Head- 
quarters Service and District Office Service, 
| this Branch is responsible for the functions 
relating to purchasing, warehousing, inven- 
tory control, accommodation, reproduction, 
transportation, mail and the operation of all 
district offices. 


Accounts Branch 
Chief Accountant 
G.A. Webster 


The Accounts Branch is responsible for 
allocating and disbursing expenditures, 
recording cash receipts, preparing the 
monthly financial statements of Income and 
Expenditure and the submission of the 
Annual Public Accounts Statement. 

Other duties include: preparing the an- 
nual estimates, administering the depart- 
mental budget, recording expenditures 
made under the Ontario Joint Training 
Program, claiming appropriate refunds from 
the Federal Government, and advising senior 
management on all financial matters. 

It is expected that the transition froma 
decentralized accounting system will be 
completed during the 1968/69 fiscal year. 

The following statements show in sum- 
mary form ordinary expenditure at 
$12,225,547.24, ordinary revenue at 
$5,675,177.77, capital disbursements at 
$14,195,689.87, and capital receipts at 
$13,020,742.61. 


Office Services Branch 
Chief 
T.F. Carter 


The Office Services Branch operates under 
the direction of the Director of Adminis- 
trative Services. 

Organized in 1965, this Branch has pro- 
gressively expanded to provide unified 
control over the following service functions: 
District Offices, Purchasing, Inventory 
control, Supply, Printing, Mail, Accommoda- 
tion, Distribution and Transportation 
Services. 

This outline does not include the staff of 
the District Offices, which are discussed 
separately below. 

The current organization of the Office 
Services Branch includes : 

Chief of Office Services, Assistant to the 
Chief, Purchasing Officer, Supervisor of 
Stores and Reproduction, Senior Appliance 
Operator, Senior Supply Clerk, Mail Room 
Supervisor, 21 clerical and stenographic 
staff. 

Within the year 1968/69, six branches 
will be moved to a third Department of 
Labour location. This will provide ample 
office accommodation for the next three to 
five years for these branches and will relieve 
the space congestion of the remaining 
branches. 

The departmental field operations con- 
tinue to show rapid growth and require a 
compensating increase in support services. 
The reproduction and duplicating section ; 
the mail section and the supply and control 
section are planning the systematic addition 
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of equipment and staff to provide maximum 
assistance in co-ordinating the present and 
future commitments and programs of the 
various branches. 

The District Office organization operates 
under the authority of the Deputy Minister 
and under the general direction of the 
Director of Administrative Services. 

The Department of Labour District Offices 
have been located in the cities of Ottawa, 
London, Hamilton, Windsor, Port Arthur, 
Kitchener, Kingston and Sault Ste. Marie. 

The current organization of the offices 
comprises three supervisors and 21 clerical 
and stenographic personnel. 

The district office and field clerical or- 
ganization has been expanded considerably 
since its inception and now forms one ad- 
ministrative unit reporting to the Chief of 
Office Services. The unit provides full admin- 
istrative services to those departmental 
inspection and counselling personnel 
employed in our field operation, and sup- 
plies information of a non-technical nature 
to the public on request. 
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Personnel Branch 
Senior Personnel Officer 
N. E. Mayne 


The trend toward increased staff turnover 
continued during the year, particularly 
among clerical staff. 

The development of the Temporary Help 
Section of the Department of Civil Service 
greatly facilitated service to the branches 
and in addition, reduced the clerical pro- 
cessing of casual staff. 

Some difficulty was experienced in 
obtaining qualified field inspectors, but this 
was partially resolved by extending the 
reach of the advertising coverage for avail- 
able positions. 

A program of examination validation was 
initiated by the Department of Civil Service 
in relation to the recruitment of field 
inspectors. 

The departmental complement was in- 
creased by 123 to meet normal growth needs. 


Training 

During this period, the Training Officer's 
position was broadened to include respon- 
sibilities for staff development. 

Employee counselling and procedures were 
also established to handle the problem 
employee, particularly the alcoholic. 
Increased emphasis was placed both on 
courses provided by the Department of 
Civil Service and on outside agencies to 
assist Department employees. 

Approximately $10,000, involving 116 
personnel compared to 40 in 1966/67, was 
spent to assist employees enrolled in out- 
side courses. In addition, 62 employees 
attended courses provided by the 
Department of Civil Service for in-service 
training. 

A training committee, comprised of the 
Director of Administrative Services, the 
Executive Director of Manpower Services, 
the Director of Safety and Technical Services 
and the training officer, was established to 
administer departmental training policies. 
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Ontario Human Rights 


Commission 


‘Director 
‘Dr. D.G. Hill 


The Ontario Human Rights Code, which 


came into effect in June 1962, is a consol- 
idation into one law of all human rights 


legislation passed by the Provincial 
Legislature since 1944. Designed to give 
basic protection to all from discrimination 
inemployment, housing, public accom- 
modation and publication, the Code is 


|specifically committed to furthering the 


principle that all people are free and equal 

in dignity and rights, regardless of race, 
creed, colour, nationality, ancestry or place 
of origin. In this, the legislation is in harmony 


with the United Nations Universal! Declar- 


ation of Human Rights. 
The Ontario Human Rights Commission, 


which consists of a chairman and five 


members, is responsible for the administra- 
tion of the Code and for furthering its ob- 


jectives by means of education, research 
‘and conciliation. The permanent adminis- 
trative staff is composed of a director and 
seven human rights officers. The Com- 
mission also operates two regional offices, 
one to serve the Windsor- Chatham area and 
the other, based in Port Arthur,to serve 
Northern Ontario. Two additional offices 
are being opened in Ottawa and Sault Ste. 





Marie. 


Deputations are received from organiza- 


tions and individuals interested in questions 
of human rights. All complaints of infractions 
of the Code are dealt with through investi- 


gation, conciliation, boards of inquiry and, 
ifnecessary, prosecution. 
The prescribed duties of human rights 
officers are indicative of the methods pro- 
oted by the Commission. As conciliators, 
hey investigate formal complaints of dis- 
crimination and use persuasion to bring 
bout compliance with the Code. 

n occasion, they enlist the voluntary help 
of community groups. They co-operate 
with educational, religious, ethnic, labour, 
dusiness and welfare groups in planning 
such activities as conferences and seminars, 
elivering speeches, and taking part in 
rivate and public discussions in order to 
vercome prejudice and discrimination. 














Conciliation 
The number of formal cases investigated by 
the Commission during the fiscal year in- 
creased by approximately 60 per cent over 
the 1966/67 figure. This increase to 536 
formal complaints represents the sixth 
substantial rise of the Commission’s case 
load in as many years. 

An additional 133 informal complaints of 
discrimination involving situations not 


covered by present legislation were handled, 


bringing the total number of investigations 
to 669. The figure for the previous fiscal 
year was 428. 


Fair Employment 

Discrimination in employment is forbidden 
under 7he Ontario Human Rights Code in 
such practices as hiring, discharging or 
promoting. Trade unions are similarly pro- 
hibited from discrimination with regard to 
membership. It is illegal to seek information 
about an applicant as to his racial, religious 
or national origin on employment applica- 
tion forms or by oral inquiries. The Code also 
prohibits advertising which indicates dis- 
crimination. The employment section of the 
Code was amended during this fiscal year 
so that employers are required to abide by 
the Code regardless of the number of 
employees involved. 

The Commission processed 157 formal 
charges in employment, 50 of which dealt 
with discriminatory application forms or 
inquiries and 15 with discriminatory adver- 
tising. Most businesses continued to co- 
operate in correcting their forms as well as 
giving the Commission assurances of future 
compliance with the Code. Of the 92 other 


cases, in which the complainants charged 
that they were refused employment or 
otherwise discriminated against, 16 were 
settled, 47 were dismissed and 23 were 
carried over into the next fiscal year. 

A Board of Inquiry was appointed to 
conduct a hearing into the complaints of 
six Negro welders that they were discrim- 
inated against by their union and acon- 
struction firm because of their race and 
colour. Additional boards were appointed 
to inquire into two complaints against 
unions. 

Thirty-eight complaints came within the 
jurisdiction of the Commission under the 
recently introduced Age Discrimination 
Act, 1966. |n eight of these cases the em- 
ployer complied with the legislation, while 
21 cases were dismissed and nine were 
carried over into the next year. 


Fair Remuneration 

One hundred and sixty-five complaints 
were received from female employees 
pertaining to Section 5 of the Code, which 
entitles employed women a rate of pay 
equal to that of men performing the same 
work in the same establishment. 

Four of these complaints were heard 
before a Board of Inquiry ; 162 were dis- 
missed and one was carried over into the 
next year. Two of the complaints heard at 
the Board of Inquiry were resolved in favour 
of the complainants by Ministerial Order 
while the other two are recorded among 
those dismissed. 


Fair Accommodation 

Seventy complaints were investigated under 
this section of the Code which prohibits 
discrimination in places to which the public 
is customarily admitted for services, accom- 
modations or facilities. Twenty-eight were 
resolved through the process of conciliation, 
31 were dismissed and 11 cases were con- 
tinued into the next fiscal year. Prosecution 
was initiated in two cases in which Jewish 
families sought to rent summer cottages. 
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Equal Rights in Housing 

Eighty-four complaints were received in 
which the complainants charged that they 
had been denied occupancy of a dwelling 

or accommodations or discriminated against 
in term or condition of occupancy because 
of their race, creed or colour. Forty-nine 
cases were settled when the owners offered 
accommodations to the complainants and 
undertook other acts of good faith. Boards of 
Inquiry were appointed to inquire into ten 
cases in this group. Nineteen cases were 
dismissed and 16 cases were carried over 
into the next fiscal year. 

The housing section of the Code was 
amended during this fiscal year to cover all 
buildings regardless of the number of self- 
contained dwelling units. 


Notices and Signs 

Twenty cases of unfair publication or signs 
were brought to the attention of the 
Commission, all of which were settled 
through conciliation. 


Miscellaneous Complaints and 
Referrals 

The Commission also handled 2,691 mis- 
cellaneous complaints during the fiscal 
year — an increase of over 150 per cent of 
the number handled in this category during 
the previous year. These cases represent 
difficulties in areas that could be broadly 
interpreted as being of a human rights and 
human relations nature but which do not 
come within the purview of the Code. 
Complainants in such cases have been 
referred to the proper government (federal, 
provincial or municipal) office, community, 
welfare or mental health agency for 
attention. 
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Education 
The education program of the Commission 
continued to expand throughout the year 
with increased activity in the regional 
offices, distribution of pamphlets, numerous 
public appearances, meetings, displays and 
exhibits, and participation in conferences. 
A major event of the year was the 19th 
Annual Conference of Commissions for 
Human Rights which was held in Toronto 
from July 4 to 8, 1967, with the Ontario 
Human Rights Commission acting as host. 
Some 200 delegates, representing 80 pro- 
vincial, state and municipal human rights 
commissions and federal agencies in 
Canada and the United States, as well as 
representatives from the United Kingdom, 
gathered in Toronto to exchange exper- 
iences regarding the administration of 
human rights legislation in their respective 
jurisdictions. In addition to the official 
delegates, some 50 observers from 
Canadian government and voluntary 
agencies concerned about human rights 
attended the proceedings. Canadian 
perspective was provided in the workshops 
by the participation of resource persons 
from 20 Canadian human rights agencies, 


ethnic groups and community organizations. 


1968 was designated International Year 
for Human Rights by the United Nations in 
commemoration of the 20th Anniversary of 
the signing of The Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. Several projects were em- 
barked upon in honour of this occasion. 
The Commission co-operated with and 
helped to staff the Ontario Committee for 
Human Rights, a body established to co- 
ordinate the activities of Ontario organiza- 
tions in conjunction with the International 
Year. 

Another project was the establishment of 
the Windsor Advisory Committee on 
Employment, an employment advisory 
body set up to conduct a one-year program 


for the Commission and the City of Windsor. 


A further special project for Human 
Rights Year is a research program being 
undertaken in co-sponsorship with the 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education. 
The social studies textbooks used in 
Ontario schools are being examined in orde 
to judge the adequacy and fairness with | 
which allusions are made to various sub- 
cultures and ethnic groups in Canada. 

The Commission’s staff carried out 117 | 
speaking engagements in different towns 
and cities as well as ten radio and televisior| 
broadcasts throughout the year. 

The program of displays and exhibits wa 
also continued and the Commission partici 
pated in exhibits on 48 occasions. 

Almost 3,500 requests for information 
and literature were received from schools, | 
churches, labour organizations, women’s 
groups, social agencies, business firms, 
government officials and others, and ap- 
proximately 230,000 pieces of literature 
were distributed in addition to the regular 
mailings of Human Relations and Special 
Announcements. | 

Three new films were purchased for the | 
Commission's film library : E//iot Lake : 
Indian Relocation (an additional print was | 
obtained for the northern regional office) ; | 
Date of Birth (dealing with problems of 
aging) ; and Challenge for America (con- 
cerned with human rights education). 

The Commission continued to meet and} 
confer with community leaders in different 
centres of the province and to participate in 
conferences relating to human rights. 

A major concern of the Commission 
continued to be the plight of the Indian 
people of the province. Considerable field 
work was carried on during the year 
throughout the northern part of the prov- 

















ince. More than one hundred meetings 
_were held with representatives of social 
agencies, clergy, employers, labour and 
Indian communities in order to determine 
how the Commission could be of assistance 
‘to the Indian people in the area. 

Aseries of educational programs with 
foreign students throughout the province 
was held during the year. The programs took 
the form of informal open houses at which 
overseas students are invited to meet with 

representatives of the Commission for a 
‘get-acquainted’ session. The purpose of the 
meetings is to make sure that the overseas 
students are familiar with amendments to 
The Ontario Human Rights Code, partic- 
ularly in the area of housing. 
During the year, the Commission has 
become very much concerned with reaching 
the Portuguese, Italian and new Negro 
groups in the downtown areas of Toronto, 
where some dissension has been noticed, 
and with carrying out positive educational 
orograms to counteract conflicts and ten- 
3ions. To this end, the Commission kept in 
close touch with the group of drop-in 
eaders sponsored by the Social Planning 
Council of Metropolitan Toronto. 
__ The Commission continued to work 
closely with the Italian community during 
the past year through association with 
ASPI, (Assistenza Sociale Per gli Italiani 
—Social Help for Italians), an Italian youth 
organization in Toronto which attempts to 
help Italian immigrants become familiar 
with government and social agency services 
available to them. The group has its head- 
quarters at the St. Clair Centre of the 
Westwood YMCA. Cards and posters 
orinted in Italian were made available by 
the Commission and distributed by ASPI 
nembers to churches, banks and libraries 
nthe predominantly Italian areas of 
Toronto. 


| 











The Commission's specialized human 
rights library has been enlarged by some 
100 books and approximately 300 pam- 
phlets and articles. The library functions 
primarily as a reference and research 
collection to assist organizations and 
students active in the human rights field. 
Plans are under way to reorganize it to help 
community organizations and agencies be 
more aware of its facilities and services. 
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‘Executive Director 
'D.F. Jones 


‘Established in 1962, the Labour Safety 
Council consists of 15 members drawn 
from management and labour who are 
chosen by the Minister of Labour and ap- 
pointed by Order-in-Council. The members 
services are voluntary, but they are compen- 
sated for travelling expenses. 

The Council’s report on accident pre- 
vention and Safety Education in Ontario, 
submitted in 1965, led to a broadening of 
its scope, the introduction of permanent 
staff and an increase in membership from 
| seven to the present number. 

_ During the last year, the Council contin- 
‘ued to concentrate on methods to improve 
the provincial safety program. Two projects 
‘begun in the previous year were actively 
‘pursued and their completion is expected in 
1968. The first is a study of the underlying 
‘causes of accidents which is being conduct- 
ed by the University of Toronto. 

A preliminary report has been received and 
is being examined by the Council. 

__ The second, a study to develop more 
realistic accident statistics, was undertaken 
by the University of Waterloo. Preliminary 
recommendations have been received and 
testing of these is continuing with specific 
agencies of the Department of Labour, the 
‘Workmen’s Compensation Board and the 
Accident Prevention Association. 











Safety Conferences 

The second series of Minister’s Safety 
Conferences were held in Sudbury and 
London to enable persons concerned with 
safety to obtain a better understanding of 
safety legislation, enforcement and educa- 
tion. The Conference also provided a forum 
for suggestions and ideas that would assist 
the Council in making appropriate recom- 
mendations to the Minister of Labour. 

The safety experts who attended repre- 
sented labour, management, safety associ- 
ations and government, and their experience 
covered all phases of safety from home, 
farm, and traffic areas to mining, logging, 
and heavy industry. 








Ontario Labour Safety Council 


Reports 
A new publication has been prepared to 
update and replace two publications which 
were issued last year — Safety Authorities 
Having Jurisdiction in Ontario and Safety 
in Ontario. The new book, titled Safety in 
Ontario, lists those agencies which have 
legal control over safety in their premises 
or type of work, and also explains the ser- 
vices, publications and films available from 
agencies and companies throughout the 
province. 

The transcript and summary of recom- 
mendations of the first series of Minister's 
Safety Conferences was also published. 
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Research Branch 


| Director 


/J.R. Kinley 


The Research Branch provides statistical, 
“economic and social research services to 

| the Department as a basis for planning and 
evaluating its programs. In this connection, 
| its principal responsibilities are : 

-to develop information necessary to policy 
‘decisions and changes in legislation ; 

| —to evaluate existing programs and supply 
information needed in operating them; 

—to provide information and comment on 
economic developments and trends that 
concern the Department; 

—to represent the Department as required 

| inside and outside the government. 

In addition, the Branch seems to have an 
‘increasingly important role to play in giving 
direct service to the public. 












Organization 

The organization of the Branch is almost a 
miniature of the Department itself. Four 
sections, or staff groups, concentrate their 
attention on matters that can be roughly 
labelled labour relations, safety, labour 
standards and training. This arrangement 
reflects the dominance of the Branch’s 
service role, and it results in two or three 
Research Branch staff members becoming 
quite familiar with the information needs 
and problems of each of the Department's 
major areas of responsibility. 

The junior professional people and 
clerical workers are less formally attached 
to the areas of work mentioned, but they do 
concentrate on one or another of them for 
‘months at a time. This arrangement permits 
regrouping the staff to carry out particular 
projects. The usefulness of the flexibility 
was demonstrated during a special survey 
of wages and hours conducted in the fall of 
'1967 when almost all staff members were 
assigned to this one project. 














The Libraries 

Both the Department and Collective 
Agreements libraries were radically improved 
during the year. Both continued to serve 
demands made on them from throughout 

the Department and the public. This service 
has improved markedly in quality because 

of better organization of the materials held 
and the increased completeness of the 
collections. 

In the main library, the cataloguing sys- 
tem has extended to all of the backlog of 
material accumulated over many years. 

The nature of this material, especially the 
emphasis on basic source data, makes fora 
complex cataloguing activity. The work on 
this backlog will be completed early in the 
next fiscal year. The Collective Agreements 
Library has reached a level of completeness 
that makes it a valuable source of statistical 
information on labour relations. Major 
changes were made in the agreement 
collection activity, improving the efficiency 
of it and making the library much more 
reliable. 

During the 1967/68 fiscal year, work was 
undertaken in all the areas of responsibility 
already mentioned. A few of the projects 
that were of most interest to the public are 
outlined in some detail in the following 
paragraphs, but many others of varying 
difficulty and magnitude were carried out. 


Labour Relations 
In the labour relations area, some of the 
more important work was as follows : 

A study of collective agreement provis- 
ions pertaining to technological change in 
ten major manufacturing industries was 
completed and published. The purpose of 
the study was to show how unions and 
management in Ontario have responded in 
their bargaining relationships to problems 
arising from technological and other in- 
dustrial change. Despite the frequently 
expressed view that the parties do not 
usually have the resources necessary to 
cope with such situations, the evidence 
accumulated in the study suggests that 


they are making serious efforts to meet 
some of the more important problems of 
change. The report gives information on 
the kinds of action the parties agree to, 
illustrates the agreement clauses in which 
they are set out, and indicates the prevalence 
and employee coverage of these clauses. 
This report is entitled ‘Technological 
Change Provisions in Ontario Collective 
Agreements — Ten Manufacturing 
Industries’. 

A report was published in September 
1967, analyzing collective agreement pro- 
visions and wage rates in hospitals in 
Ontario. The analysis of clauses is by union 
and bargaining unit and covers such matters 
as premium pay for overtime, hours of work, 
rest periods, jury pay, paid holidays, vaca- 
tions, sick leave, bereavement leave, work 
clothing, insured benefits, union security 
and term of agreement. This part of the re- 
port is entitled ‘Collective Agreement 
Provisions in Ontario Hospitals’. The part 
showing wage rates, which was revised in 
March 1968, gives a complete picture of 
wages paid under collective agreements in 
hospitals, and is entitled ‘Negotiated Wage 
Rates in Ontario Hospitals (Selected 
Occupations)’. 

The third major labour relations report 
was intended to indicate to administrators 
and other interested persons the extent of 
bargaining that would take place during 
1968. The report covers 2,480 collective 
agreements that were scheduled for renewal 
during the year, and analyzes them by 
month and industry. The report is entitled 
‘Ontario Collective Agreement Expirations, 
1968’. 

In addition to the projects outlined, 
papers were prepared on the impact of 
consent to prosecute when granted by the 
Labour Relations Board ; the rejection of 
memoranda of settlement by the union 
membership ; a review of labour relations in 
1967 and outlook for 1968 ; areport on the 
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development, composition and activities of 
union-management councils set up to 
advise governments on labour legislation, 
and less extensive papers on other matters. 


Safety 

Two members of the staff were assigned to 
identify in asystematic way the safety re- 
search requirements of the Department that 
might be handled by the Research Branch. 
The assignment was not complete at the 
end of the fiscal year, but some conclusions 
had already been reached about the areas 
in which the Branch should undertake 
safety research. 

A study in two parts was in progress on 
accidents among workers of less than 
twenty years of age. One part of the project 
assesses the importance of personal and 
other characteristics as accident causes, 
and draws on statistical data accumulated 
inthe normal course of the Department's 
work. The second part was an experiment 
with young workers drawn from plants in 
the Toronto area, and was directed towards 
measuring the usefulness of safety training. 
Both projects were well under way at the 
end of the fiscal year and should be com- 
pleted within the next few months. 


Labour Standards 

Work in this area was mainly concerned 
with preparing information necessary to the 
introduction of The Employment Standards 
Act of 7968. |mportant in this activity was a 
survey of wage rates, hours and premium 
pay practices designed for and carried out 
in 31 low wage industries. The purpose of 
the survey was to measure the impact of 
proposed changes in minimum wages and 
other working conditions in industries that 
would be most affected by higher legislative 
standards. 
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In carrying out the survey, more than 

5,600 contacts were made and all but 300 
of these were completed by direct enumera- 
tion. The field work was done by the in- 
spection and counselling staffs of the 
Labour Standards and Industrial Training 
Branches, who completed virtually all the 
necessary contacts within eight working 
days. The results of the survey were analyzed 
and reports prepared from them before the 
end of the fiscal year. 

Much of the information obtained through 
the survey has already been published in a 
study entitled ‘Wages, Hours and Overtime 
Pay Provisions in Selected Industries, 
Ontario 1967’. 

A survey was conducted in the London 
industrial standards zone with respect to 
pay and working conditions of employees 
in the plumbing and heating industry. 

The work was done in response to problems 
associated with the application of The 
Industrial Standards Act in London, anda 
report based on it entitled ‘Working 
Conditions in the Plumbing and Heating 
Industry in London, Ontario’ was made 
available to the parties early in 1968. 

Two major papers were prepared in the 
Branch as part of the 1968 program of the 
Statistical Committee of the CAALL. 

The topics were the economic and social 
rationale for minimum wages and how to 
measure the employment and cost impact 

of introducing or changing a minimum 
wage. The papers constituted important 
background information for the Depart- 
ment’s labour standards legislation and were 
entitled ‘Theoretical Analysis of the 
Minimum Wage’ and ‘Measuring the Impact 
of a Minimum Wage.’ 

Co-operation was extended to the Canada 
Department of Labour in conducting its 
annual surveys of working conditions and 
wage rates, salaries and hours of labour. 

In addition, meetings were held with the 
Canada Department with a view to modify- 
ing the latter survey so that its output would 
meet the needs of the Ontario Department's 
labour standards program. The object of 
these discussions was to eliminate the need 





for the Ontario Department to undertake tH 
sort of survey it did in late 1967 (discussed | 
above), thereby cutting costs and reducing | 
the amount of work employers are required 

to do to supply wage and related informatic 
to governments. 


Training 

Most of the work undertaken for the 
Training Branch during the 1967/68 fiscal 
year was in response to specific requests. 
Among the more important jobs done was 
a study of the statistical requirements of the 
short-term training in industry programs. 
This resulted in an extensive recommenda- 
tion to the Training Branch, setting out 
what sorts of statistics should be kept to 
administer and evaluate the programs ona 
continuing basis. 

Second, a method of projecting ona 
continuing basis the schooling requirement 
of apprentices was developed. The object 
of the system is to ensure that apprentices 
obtain their classroom training when it is 
most needed, and to aid the Departments of 
Education and Labour in the major sched- | 
uling problem they face in this connection. | 

Third, extensive help was given to the | 
Department's General Advisory Committee 
on Training. This included employment 
projections by occupation into the early | 
1970 s, avariety of memoranda pertaining | 
to government's role in training in industry, | 
and extensive investigation of training ar- 
rangements in other jurisdictions. 











' The product of the latter was three detailed 

papers, one on the MDTA programs in the 

United States, and one each on adult train- 

_ ingin Holland and Germany. In addition, 

_ the Committee was supplied with material 

_ describing adult training in Britain, France 
and Sweden. 

Finally, more work was done on cost- 
benefit analysis of short-term training pro- 
grams, of which the major project was 
undertaken in a large automobile parts 
manufacturing company. 

The major study undertaken in the train- 

_ ing area during the year was an attempt to 
measure the relative efficiency of occupa- 
tional training in industry versus that done 
in institutions. This question continually 
arises in making decisions as to how gov- 
ernment funds should be allocated to train- 
ing programs. The project involves difficult 

_ measurement problems, but it will give at 
least approximate guidelines as to where 
training should be undertaken. 


The North American Conference on 
_Labour Statistics 
The North American Conference on Labour 
_ Statistics, held in Toronto in June, was one 
of the Branch’s major sources of work early 
in the year. The Branch acted for the 
_ Department in hosting the Conference. and 
_much work was done on development of the 
Conference’s program and in finding Cana- 
| dian participants in it. Two members of the 
_ Branch staff made direct contributions to 
_the program, and others gave extensive as- 
_ sistance behind the scenes. The Conference 
_was attended by economists and statisticians 
from all over the Continent, and brought 
important recommendation to the research 
activities of the Department. 
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Systems and ADP Branch 


Director 
W.H. Lehman 


With the formation of a Systems and ADP 
Branch in the Department of Labour in 
1966, aschedule of implementation for the 
application of Systems and Data Processing} 
Studies was approved to cover the fol- 
lowing areas: 
Boiler Inspection Branch, Elevator 
Inspection Branch, Industrial Training 
Branch, Industrial Safety Branch, Operating 
Engineers, Labour Standards Branch, 
Construction Safety Branch, Accounts 
Receivable, Conciliation Services, Labour 
Relations Board, Research Branch. 

It is estimated that in excess of some 
600,000 files will eventually be involved 
in the edit and coding functions to extract 
pertinent information and process It for 
inclusion on magnetic tapes for data pro- 
cessing purposes. This entire program was 
to be accomplished on a four-year schedule 
from July,1 966 to July,1 970. 

Progress to date is close to schedule, 
and has in fact exceeded expectations, 
since the accounts receivable function is 
proceeding in conjunction with branch 
systems design. Numerous other minor 
systems studies in various areas have been 
completed — some of these were : 
—Construction Safety — accident tabulation 
—Women’s Bureau — job survey 
—Research Branch — tabulation of salary 

survey 

—Legal Branch — filing system 
—Labour Standards Branch — filing system 
—Accounts — payroll study 
—Reproduction Services — study, etc. 
—Operating Engineers — certificate renewal 






Boiler Inspection Branch 

In the major study areas the system for the 
Boiler Inspection Branch was placed in | 
operation in October,1967. This involved — 
a master file of some 29,000 installations, 
some of which will be purged from the sys- } 
tem as it is determined whether they are | 
insured. This system produces Inspectors’ | 





Reports, Invoicing Procedures, Issue of 
Certificates, Violation Reports and other 
management summaries — all of which are 
produced by a computer-based system. 

| Further revisions and refinements will be 
considered for this area during 1968. 


‘Elevator Inspection Branch 

‘The system design for the Elevator Inspec- 
tion Branch was also completed : this in- 
volves a master file in excess of 15,000 in- 
stallations. The automated system will 
commence operation in April,1 968. 


‘Industrial Training Branch 

A design team commenced study in the 
‘Industrial Training Branch in July, 1967. 
This system, when fully implemented in 
1969, will involve handling data for more 
‘than 100,000 tradesmen and 15,000 ap- 
prentices. The system will consist of a 
combination of manual and automated 
methods in the following areas : 
tradesmen’s qualifications, certificate 
renewal, apprenticeship registration, 
‘examinations scheduling, apprentice 
‘schooling, short term on-the-job training, 
field counsellor services. 

Progression in these areas normally fol- 
lows the standard pattern of : systems study 
and design, approval by management, 
forms design and production, programming 
analysis for automated areas, program test- 
ing and the introduction of a manual and/or 
automated system on a pre-determined 
schedule. 














Computer Services Centre Facilities 
Reorganization of the Treasury Department 
has changed the original concept of form- 
ing an Ontario Computer Centre to meet 
the needs of the originally intended four 
major user departments : Economics and 
Development, Lands and Forests, Municipal 
Affairs, and Labour. A Computer Services 
Centre has now been formed as of April 1, 
1968 under the jurisdiction of the Computer 
Services Board, to meet the computer re- 
quirements of these departments as well as 
the existing Treasury Department workload. 
Planning, reallocation of staff and equip- 
ment considerations are now well under 
way, which will cater to the various users 
and meet their expected requirements by 
September,1 968. In the meantime, the 
Department of Labour utilizes rented com- 
puter facilities for the operation of con- 
tinuous programs committed to date, and 
the testing of programs now being written. 
Approximately 180 hours of computer time 
was used in three different locations during 
the 1967/68 fiscal year. 


Peripheral Machine Requirements 
During the past year, approximately 575 
hours of peripheral or accounting machine 
time was utilized. This involved the use of 
interpreter, sorter, collator, summary punch, 
reproducer and printer, etc. Machine time 
was obtained from various government de- 
partments and outside locations, usually 
free of charge. Additional operating time 
will become available during the 1968/69 
fiscal year, as the Computer Services Centre, 
with appropriate facilities, comes into 
operation. 


Records Management Program 

A government-wide Records Management 
Program is being augmented on a Depart- 
mental basis. This Department, with the 
inclusion of a Records Management Officer 


and a clerical assistant in late 1967, has 
made good progress in implementing vari- 
ous aspects of this program. To date approxi- 
mately 1,330 cu. ft. of records have been 
destroyed as retention schedules for 
branches are approved. In addition about 
3,000 cu. ft. of records have been trans- 
ferred to Cooksville, in a low-cost storage 
area, with alow-access rate. General reten- 
tion schedules are presently awaiting ap- 
proval which will allow for further purging 
of outdated or obsolescent records. 


Personnel 

The original commitment for staffing the 
Systems and ADP Branch approved a com- 
plement of 21 for 1966/67 ; 35 for 1967/68 
and 39 for 1968/69. Two additional posi- 
tions were added during the year for Records 
Management. Further assessment of work- 
load has made it possible to reduce this 

staff commitment, primarily in the key punch 
area (-6), which will allow us to operate 
with a total complement of 35 for the fiscal 
year 1968/69. As part of the staff education 
and training program, several members 
attended courses and seminars to update 
their knowledge on systems design, EDP 
techniques and methods of communication. 
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~ Cabinetmaker : 63 4 
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Report of comparative apprentice registrations 
in trades having regulations 


Fiscal year ending 


Registrations 
March 31st 
1959 2,064 
1960 2,280 
1961 2,261 
1962 2,332 
1963 2,682 
(1964 3,241 
1965 4,243 
1966 © 4,174 
1967 5,598 
1968 5,315 
59,066 
Certificates of qualification issued 
Trade After 
exam 
Barber $54 
Electrician 
Const/Maint. 1,846 
Dom/Rural 44 
‘Hairdresser Sy) 
MVR 2,806 
Plumber $28 
Plumber (Wet Heat) 2 
Refrigeration 140 
Sheet Metal 189 
Steamfitter 225 
_ Watch Repairer 19 
Totals 7,530 


; ‘Interprovincial Exams attempted — 42 
_ Read Seals issued — 30 


_ Interim Certificates Issued 
3 Hairdresser. 
end : 


= 
¥. 


1,034 
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Report on Short Term Training Projects i 
developed in industry — 

Occupation Firms 
ae ats is involved 
ee 

‘Aerial tke Manufacturing 1 
Assemblers/ Fitters 5 

: ute] Parts/Assemblers 4 
Boat/: Ship Builders 3 
Business Form/Machine Operators 2 
Business Machine Service 1 
‘Ceramic Workers 1 
Chemical Workers 2 

| Cold Header Workers 1 
‘oncrete Workers i 
‘Construction Machine Repair 1 
‘Data Processing Machine 1 
‘Diamond Drillers and Sorters 3 
Dry Cleaning Equipment Manufacturing 1 
Electrical Components/Assemblers 7 
; Electricians (Vehicle) ae 
Electronic Equipment 6 
_Envelope/Stationery 1 
Florist 4 1 
Foundry Workers 1 
Furnace Builders 1 
_Furniture/Woodworkers 1 
Garment Workers 8 
_Glassworkers/Mirrors 3 
Heavy Duty Equipment 5 
Home Improvements 1 
. Hosiery Manufacturing 1 
Instrument Makers 2 
Knitting Machine Fixers } 
Laboratory Workers 3 
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December 31, 1967 
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22 2 
1 (Pending further inspection ** 
Derwin’s Hairdressing School, 
Barrie) 
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By 


‘ived for fiscal year ; 
l 1, 1967 - March 31, 1968 
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ss - Deposits refunded 
1, 1967 - March 31, 1968 


alat ce on hand as at March 31, 1968 
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ssional wrestling licence class 1 (2) @ $500. 
ssional wrestling licence class 2 (365) @ le 


o take part in exhibitions (02) @ 5. 
To referee exhibitions Ug @a = iKOs ss 


o referee exhibitions O)@ yes. 


a... ‘« SS 
Professional Boxing 
- = = 
ssional boxing licence class 1 (5) @ 500. 
Professional boxing licence class2. _ 
To take part in contests and exhibitions (1Sy@ 5. 
Po x eferee contests and exhibitions (6) @ Us. 
0 manage professional boxers (1) @ 5 
0 act as second at contests and exhibitions (15) @ De 
ateur Boxing ; 
ence to hold contests or exhibitions ($7) @ Si 
I icence to referee contests or exhibitions = (18) @ iL 
Amateur Wrestling <= 
icence to hold contests or exhibitions | (6) @ Dr 


$7,999.47 











1,000.00 
1,825.00 
1,010.00 
110.00 
125.00 $4,070.00 
$12,069.47 
63.15 
2,500.00 
90.00 
12.00 
5.00 
30.00 $2,637.00 
2,700.15 
285.00 
18.00 303.00 
12.00 12.00 
$15,084.62 
Cash $8,900.00 
Bonds 2,200.00 $11,100.00 
Cash $4,100.00 4,100.00 
15,200.00 
Cash $7,800.00 7,800.00 
Cash $5,200.00 
Bonds 2,200.00 7,400.00 
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“Amateur Boxing ‘ eae , ae 
_ For holding contests or exhibitions Geigy aor ape 
To referee contests and exhibitions . 18 : Sule vk 





_ Revenue received for licences issued, 1967-68 








Type of licence : : Amount 

- Professional Wrestling ; bee Mies, 
Professional wrestling licence, class 1 - $1,000.00 da wee i 
Professional wrestling licence, class 2 1,825.00 2 adie : “ 


_ To take part in exhibitions 1,010.00 —— sae (5 
To referee exhibitions 2 235.00 * wet ya a #e 

















Piofessional Boxing : é ; = 
rofessional boxing licences, class 1 ; 2,500.00 ie : Cee oS ee 
To take part in contests and exhibitions = o89.0:00 LR? JOS to a 








_ To referee contests and exhibitions . 12.00 — : im 
e To manage professional boxers 5.00 pote pe 9 ee | a 
0 act as second at contests and exhibitions 30.00 cS = ee pica apee FR rn. ers 
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$7,022.00. 





$101,892.21 









9,093.97 




































$1,000.00 
600.00 
750.00 
io Rural Softball Association ae 400.00 
of Canada, Thunder Bay Branch 400.00 
Minor Lacrosse Association ss. 500.00 » 

( ‘ 600.00 ~ 
ario Baseball Association : 750.00 
io Rural Hockey Association — 750.00 
Lawn Tennis Association 500.00 
mateur Speedskating Association 750.00 
Section, Canadian Amateur Swimming Association 1,000.00 
m Ontario Ski Zone (Canadian Amateur Ski Association) 1,550.00 
Amateur Wrestling Federation - 900.00 
f Canada, Central Ontario Branch 600.00 
in Olympic Association 15,000.00 
io Fencers’ Association , - 650.00 
o Amateur Basketball Association 300.00 
f Canada, South-Western Ontario Branch - 500.00 
an Yachting Association : oe 750.00 
iighlanders Athletic Association . 250.00 
ian Canoe Association (Western Division) 500.00 

National Ski Team ; 1,000.00 30,000.00 









$140,986.18 
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~ Tools 
. All hand tools including portable powered 


_ 2. Wood working 

_ 3. Metal working except punch presses 
4. Punch presses 

a 5. Other machinery 

_ Power transmission equipment 

4 «6. Gears, belts, pulleys, shafting, etc. 


_ Materials _ 
_ 7. Handled by fellow workmen 
; 8: Handled by victim 
_ 9, Falling from stockpiles or loads 
10. Nails and spikes 
11. Thrown by’ tools 
_ 12. Thrown by machinery 
13. Materials NEC 


Hoisting and conveying apparatus 
_ 14. Elevators, hoists and cranes 
15. Belts, sprocket, chain and other conveyors 
_ 16. Hooks, chains, slings and cables 
_ Powered vehicles 
17. Automobiles and trucks 
ift trucks, loadmobiles, miscellaneous 
ilway 


operated vehicles 
land trucks, wheelbarrows, etc. 
ee 
Se 
e and extreme temperatures 
ires, except gas or vapour 
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31. Acids, alkalis and similar chemicals 34 
32. Dusts (Silicosis, etc.) 

33. Poisonous gases, or lack of oxygen 7 
34. Ionizing radiation 

35. Welding flashes 1 
36. Industrial diseases, NEC 18. 
Electricity 

37. Electricity S 
Working surfaces, same level 

38. Rough ground or floor 32 
39. Slippery surfaces 369 
40. NEC 56 
Working surfaces, different levels 

41. Ladders and stairs 132 
42. Platforms, ramps and stationary vehicles 83 
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44. Stockpiles and loads 14 
45. Buildings or other structures 8 
46. NEC 19 
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47. Flying particles 23 
48, Infection, NEC Si 
49. Over-exertion, NEC 1 
50. Jammed between articles 97 
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Industry Male Female Total employees 
peat eaetictg 876,514 317,096 1,193,610 
: Food and beverages 13595 42,829 116,384 
Tobacco products 2,947 2,183 5,130 
Rubber products e 808 7,682 27,490 
Leather products 12,088 10,573 22,661 
Textile products (except clothing) 24,003 19,039 43,042 
Knitting mills 2,482 8,925 11,407 
Clothing 9,345 26,000 35,345 
Wood products 29,663 4,970 34,633 
_ Furniture and fixtures 20,489 5,781 26,270 
_ Paper and allied industries 98,555 13,655 112,20 
‘Printing, publishing and allied industries 35,050 17,124 52,174 
Primary metal 90,663 6,408 97,071 
- Metal: fabricating (except mach. and trans. equip) 86,252 21,790 108,042 
~ Machinery (except electrical machinery) , 57,941 10,851 68,792 
Transportation equipment 102,009 19,464 121,473 
Electrical products 107,704 SleOw 159,411 
Non-metallic mineral products 30,101 4,486 34,587 
Petroleum and coal products 6,181 1,344 15525 
Chemical and chemical products 35,388 14,367 49,755 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 31,500 27,574 59,074 

Miscellaneous mfg. incidental to other ind. 790 344 1,134 
Construction 21,105 1,666 Dart 
Transportation, Storage and Communication 30,184 7,404 37,5 88 
Transportation 19,551 ees 21272 
Storage (including grain elevators) 5,870 493 6,363 
Communication 4,763 5,190 9,953 
Public Utilities 092s 628 6,020 
Trade 154,640 102,886 257,526 
Wholesale trade §1;329 NSS 7 68,646 
Retail trade BOS Sil 85,569 188,880 
_ Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 7,450 6,157 13,607 
Service 21,329 29,289 50,618 
Education and related service DoH 101 452 
_ Health and welfare service 15535 2,806 4,341 
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Recreation service ~ 731 284 1,015 
Business service 2,003 1,193 3,196 
Personal service LAS 08 23,999 36,507 
iscellaneous service z 4,201 906 5,107 
Administration and Defence 12,821 3,485 16,306 
es Unspecified or undefined 71 54 125 
: Total 1,129,506 468,665 1,598,171 
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Licences granted 


Initial § Renewal 
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Initial licences 

Renewal 

“Transfer of licences 

Duplicate of licences 

Approval of drawings and specifications 

Upon submission of drawings and specifications 
Additional sets of drawings and specifications 
Annual registration of contractors 
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Duplicate applications and metal plates 
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Travelling expenses 

Sale of books—Safety Code for passenger and freight 
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201,762.88 
4,235.00 
193,240.88 
3,982.00 
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22,770.00 
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2,573.00 
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Causes Male 
1. Fell while boarding (artificial limb or cane) 3 
2. Fell while getting off 7 
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Introduction 


The Ontario Department of Labour was established as a 
separate department of government in 1919, the same year 
in which the International Labour Organization was set up. 
In the half century since it came into being, the function 
and scope of the Department has broadened and developed 
enormously to keep pace with the changing and growing 
needs of the people of this Province. 

Before the turn of the century, labour affairs in Ontario 
were the responsibility of a small branch which was 
attached to the Department of Agriculture before it was 
transferred to the Department of Public Works in 1900. 
Today the Department of Labour has grown into a complex 
and many-sided operation concerned with the develop- 
ment and protection of human resources in the widest 
context of employment. 

Labour law in Ontario was first introduced to protect 
women and children (the only groups covered by the 60- 
hour work week enforced by The Ontario Factory Act of 
1884) and to ensure safe working conditions. Today the 
Department of Labour administers and enforces 22 pieces 
of legislation designed to safeguard the economic well- 
being of the Province’s working men and women and help 


them to meet and benefit from social and economic change. 


The legislation covers such areas as the rights of the 
individual who is employed, the rights of labour unions and 
management, safety in industry, the safeguarding of wages 
and other labour standards, protection against discrimi- 
nation, the promotion of opportunities for workers through 
skill training programs, and the maintenance of 
harmonious labour-management relations. 

In recent years much of this legislation has been revised 
or rewritten and there has been a steady stream of new 
legislation to keep step with the sweeping innovations and 
growth taking place in Canada’s most productive and 
industrialized province. As the Department of Labour has 
progressed to playing a larger and more active role in this 
society, its structure has been reorganized and new 
branches and divisions have been created. 

The Department of today divides into four distinct divi- 
sions, with an over-all staff of around a thousand. 

The branches concerned with the quality and quantity, 
protection and productivity of the work force are collected 
together under one division called Manpower Services. 
The Safety and Technical Services Division is involved 
with the safety of workers and the general public. 
Labour-management relations are handled by the Labour 
Relations Board and Conciliation Services. A fourth group 
covers the special services provided by the Ontario Human 
Rights Commission and the Research, Personnel, Legal, 
Accounts, and Systems and Automatic Data Processing 
branches. 


Manpower Services 
The Manpower Services Division was established in June, 
1966 under an Executive Director to co-ordinate the activi- 


ties of the Industrial Training Branch, the Employment 
Standards Branch, the Women’s Bureau and the Office of 
the Athletics Commissioner. 


Industrial Training 

Apprenticeship is one of the oldest forms of organized 
education and was originally the main source of supplying 
tradesmen and artisans for Canadian industry. An Appren- 
ticeship Branch existed in the Department of Labour from 
1928, but the dynamic expansion of Ontario’s economy 
after the Second World War brought an ever-increasing 
demand for skilled workers and for a system capable of 
training and retraining large numbers of people very 
quickly. 

By the early 1960s the Department was faced with the 
paradox of thousands of skilled and semi-skilled job 
opportunities and thousands of untrained workers and un- 
employed persons without the qualifications to fill them. 
In 1962 the Apprenticeship Branch became the Industrial 
Training Branch, responsible for two training methods — 
traditional long-term apprenticeship and short-term skill 
training in industry. 

Long-term apprenticeship is still considered the most 
acceptable method of ensuring that a beginner develops 
into a competent journeyman in all functions of his trade, 
and at present there are over 17,000 apprentices under 
instruction in Ontario. 

But industry also has need for skills that do not call for 
fully-trained craftsmen. The Department's short-term train- 
ing program assists employers in developing on-the-job 
schedules and methods to train or upgrade their own 
workers quickly in skills at less than journeyman level. 

At present more than 6,000 trainees are involved in short- 
term projects. The courses embrace over 70 skills and the 
duration of the projects ranges from four to 52 weeks, 
depending upon the complexity of the skills involved. 


Employment Standards 
The employment standards program of the Department of 
Labour exists to promote the economic well-being and to 
prevent the economic exploitation of all working people. 
In 1963 a Labour Standards Branch was created to ad- 
minister the legislation controlling conditions such as 
minimum wages, hours of work, vacations with pay and 
overtime. The nucleus of the Branch was the Industry 
Labour Board, which for many years administered some of 
the statutes that are now the responsibility of the Branch. 
Anew Employment Standards Act came into effect on 
January 1, 1969, consolidating into one statute a number of 
separate Acts dealing with working conditions and pro- 
viding a basic framework to give employees and employers 
aclear outline of their rights and obligations in this field. 
At the same time, the name of the Branch was changed to 
the Employment Standards Branch. Officers of the Branch 
carry out regular inspections in addition to investigating 


complaints to ensure that the provisions of the Act are 
observed in all businesses and industrial enterprises. 


Women's Bureau 

Women workers now comprise a third of Ontario’s labour 
force and Canada’s first provincial Women’s Bureau was 
founded in Ontario in 1963 in recognition of this fact. 
The service of the Bureau and its over-all task is to examine 
the nature, needs and extent of participation of women in 
the labour force. It plays a major role in encouraging and 
promoting maximum employment opportunities for 
women in the Province, and assists them in integrating 
into the work force as effectively as possible by advising 
them of areas of employment and training opportunities 
available to them. 


Athletics Commissioner 

Sport and physical education in Ontario receives assistance 
and encouragement through the Office of the Athletics 
Commission. Under The Athletics Control Act and its 
Regulations, the Commissioner supervises the licensing, 
taxing and operation of all amateur and professional 
wrestling and boxing in the Province. An increasing func- 
tion of this Office is to assist, promote and encourage 
amateur sports by providing equipment and financial grants 
to minor athletic clubs. 


Safety and Technical Services 

One of the major concerns of the Department of Labour 
since its inception has been the development of new 
practices and techniques for ensuring the safety of the 
general public and Ontario’s growing force of workers, 
and some of the oldest legislation administered by the 
Department deals with safe working conditions. 

During recent years every statute in the safety field has 
been rewritten or amended and updated to meet the new 
demands of industry, changing social conditions and ac- 
celerated technological advances. Enforcement powers 
have been strengthened and new and complementary 
approaches to accident prevention have been adopted. 

The Department's Safety and Technical Services 
Division, created in 1965, acts as the co-ordinating head for 
five safety branches — Industrial Safety, Construction Safety, 
Elevator Inspection, Boiler Inspection and Operating 
Engineers. The Division conducts four main types of 
activities in the development and administration of safety 
legislation : studies of hazards and their control, approval of 
designs, licensing of installations and personnel, and the 
enforcement of statutes and regulations. 

All five branches are responsible to the Office of the 
Executive Director of Safety and Technical Services, who 
directs, supervises and co-ordinates their activities. 

The Executive Director also furnishes liaison with the 
Labour Safety Council of Ontario and other government 
departments, commissions and boards. 
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/ndustrial Safety Branch 

The Branch is composed of two divisions : the Inspection 
Section, which inspects all industrial and commercial 
establishments in Ontario to check for unsafe conditions 
or practices, and the Engineering Section, which examines 
and reviews drawings of buildings to ensure that they will 
be safe for occupancy by employees and the public. 


Construction Safety Branch 

The concern of this Branch is the safety of workmen: 
during the construction, alteration, repair, demolition or 
removal of buildings or other structures, and of streets and 
highways ; engaged in the excavation of trenches ; engaged 
in underground work in shafts, tunnels, caissons, coffer- 
dams, and working in compressed air. 


Elevator /nspection Branch 

Legislation respecting the safety of people using elevators, 
escalators, dumb-waiters, ski tows, lifts and construction 
hoists is enforced by the Elevator Inspection Branch. It is 
also responsible for the examination and review of drawings 
and specifications for proposed new or altered installations. 


Boiler Inspection Branch 

The function of this Branch is to inspect boilers, pressure 
vessels and plants and to examine their drawings. 

The Branch exercises a supervisory role over the activities 
of boiler inspectors of insurance companies who conduct 
inspections. It also tests the qualifications of welders and 
controls welding procedures used in the fabrication of 
boilers and pressure vessels. 


Operating Engineers Branch 

The Branch ensures competent personnel for the safe 
operation of such equipment as steam and hot water 
boilers, steam engines and turbines, refrigeration and air- 
conditioning systems, air and gas compression systems. 
The Branch, through a Board of Examiners, conducts the 
examinations and issues the Certificates of Qualification 
required by operating engineers and operators in Ontario. 


The Labour Safety Council of Ontario was established in 
1962 to co-ordinate programs at policy level and advise on 
all matters of safety education, enforcement and accident 
prevention. It has since then been reorganized, its scope 
broadened, membership enlarged and permanent staff 
assigned to an Executive Director. 


The Ontario Workmen's Compensation Board, although 
not part of the Department of Labour, reports to the 
Legislature through the Minister of Labour. The Board, 
which was formed in 1915 and was the first of its kind in 








Canada, is responsible for injured workmen, their re- 
habilitation, and payments of compensation while they 
are incapacitated. 


Labour-Management Relations 

The promotion and maintenance of harmonious labour- 
management relations is the main function of two sections 
of the Department of Labour — the Ontario Labour 

Relations Board and the Conciliation Services Branch of the 
Department. Their activities are determined and guided by 
The Labour Relations Act, which establishes ground rules 
for collective bargaining between labour and management. 


The Labour Relations Board 

The Ontario Labour Relations Board is a quasi-judicial 
tribunal made up of neutral chairmen and representatives 
of both unions and employers. It administers a large part of 
The Labour Relations Act and its main responsibilities 

are : certifying unions as collective bargaining agents for 
employees ; hearing, investigating and ruling on complaints 
of unfair practices by either unions or employers ; granting 
permission to prosecute for violation of The Labour 
Relations Act; ruling on the legality or otherwise of strikes 
or lockouts ; dealing with applications for termination of 
bargaining rights. 


Conciliation Services 

Where a union Is recognized under The Labour Relations 
Act as the bargaining agent for the employees, the union 
and the employer are obliged to bargain together in good 
faith to effect a collective agreement setting out wages, 
hours and other working conditions. The Conciliation 
Services Branch’s main function is to assist labour and 
management in resolving disputes when negotiations 
between an employer and a union have broken down. 

Conciliation services, which the Department provides on 
the request of either or both parties, are available at two 
levels. At the first level, a conciliation officer is appointed to 
bring the parties together and assist them to reach a mutu- 
ally satisfactory agreement. Should this attempt fail, the 
officer reports to the Minister, who may appoint a concilia- 
tion board (the second level). 

A board is made up of a representative of each party, with 
a neutral chairman picked by the parties or, if they cannot 
agree, appointed by the Minister. The board canvasses the 
issues and tries to bring about an agreement. It reports to the 
Minister on the outcome of its efforts and the Minister 
releases the report to employer and union. If there is still no 
agreement, the union is free to strike or the employer can 
lock out the employees. 

After these formal proceedings have been exhausted, the 
conciliation officers, on request or otherwise, often resume 
mediation of the dispute. Their efforts at this stage frequently 
avert strikes or lockouts, or settle them after they have 
occurred. 
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Special Services 

This group consists of those branches which provide sup- 
porting services to the operational functions of the 
Department. They include the Administrative Services 
Division (Accounts, Personnel and Office Services), the 
Legal Branch and the Systems and Automatic Data 
Processing Branch, which was established in 1966 to im- 
plement ways and means of increasing the capability and 
efficiency of the Department in carrying out its 
responsibilities. 


Research Branch 

While research had been conducted by the Department for 
some years, this was primarily restricted to the area of 
labour-management relations until 1965, when the new 
Research Branch came into being. Since then it has devel- 
oped a fact-finding and evaluation role for the main 
activities of the Department. 

The Branch provides information needed in formulating 
policy, legislation, programs and administrative practices. 
To accomplish this, the Branch operates two libraries and 
employs a group of research personnel of whom a third hold 
advanced degrees in economics, statistics or related areas. 


Human Rights 

Ontario was the first province in Canada to enact a Human 
Rights Code, which came into effect in 1962 and is a con- 
solidation into one law of all human rights legislation passed 
by the Provincial Legislature since 1944. The Ontario 
Human Rights Commission is the branch of the Department 
of Labour administering this Code, which sets out the prin- 
ciple that every person is free and equal in dignity and 

rights, without regard to race, creed, colour, nationality, 
ancestry or place of origin. 

The Code is designed to give basic protection to all from 
discrimination in employment, housing, publication and 
public accommodation. The Age Discrimination Act, which 
came into effect in 1966, is designed to protect the worker 
between the ages of 40 and 65 from being excluded from 
the labour market solely because of his or her age. 

In administering the Code and the Act, the staff of the 
Human Rights Commission is responsible for investigating 
complaints and for conciliation, establishing boards of 
inquiry and, if necessary, prosecution. The Commission 
extends this work by carrying out a major educational 
program to increase public recognition and support of all 
human rights. 
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Manpower Services Division 


Executive Director 
R.M. Warren 


The Manpower Services Division was established in June, 
1966 under an Executive Director to co-ordinate the activ- 
ities of those branches of the Department of Labour directly 
concerned with the quality, quantity, economic protection 
and productivity of the work force. They are the Industrial 
Training Branch, the Employment Standards Branch, the 
Women’s Bureau and the Office of the Athletics 
Commissioner. 


Industrial Training Branch 
Director 
W.F. Davy 


The Industrial Training Branch is primarily concerned with 
providing ways and means of raising the skill level of the 
Provincial work force to the point where every individual 
has occupational mobility and is afforded the opportunity 
to make the maximum contribution of which he is capable. 
To this end, the objectives of the Branch are: 


a. to ensure an adequate supply of properly trained men and 
women at the journeyman level through an apprentice- 
ship program ; 

b. to provide industry with occupational skills by training 
the unemployed, and retraining or upgrading the under- 
employed through a short-term training-in-industry 
program; 

c. to develop more flexible and effective methods of con- 
ducting industrial training by experimenting with different 
training techniques including the “modular” or “block” 
concept; 

d. to establish and maintain standards of proficiency in 
particular trades through a system of compulsory and 
voluntary certification. 


The fiscal year 1968-69 has been one of consolidation 
and experimentation. The number of active apprentices 
registered with the Branch increased by a nominal 7 per 
cent and the number of trainees participating in short-term 
training-in-industry projects increased by some 15 per cent. 

Particular emphasis was given to improving the quality 
of training during the past year. More attention was given 
to on-the-job training by our apprenticeship counsellors 
and better facilities were provided for related training at the 
Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology. The number of 
colleges providing trade-school training increased from 
eight to 13 and this enabled the enrolment of many more 
apprentices in schools close to their homes. 

A comprehensive study of training requirements in the 
motor vehicle repair field was completed during the year 
and the findings will result in the introduction of 11 separate 
trades in place of the three branches of the old motor 
vehicle repair trade. Industry's reaction indicates that the 
new arrangement is a decided improvement over the old. 


Pilot Projects 
Experiments were carried out in many new training areas 
and the following pilot projects were conducted : 


a. Alanguage training program for immigrant tradesmen 
with emphasis on occupational English was completed. 

b. In association with the Indian Affairs Branch and the 
Regional Office of the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration, the Industrial Training Branch has been in- 
strumental in providing on-the-job training opportunities 
for Indians in mining, lumbering, construction, motive 
power and service trade areas. 
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c. An upgrading program for stationary engineers was 
developed and an experimental group received training at 
George Brown College. 

d. Occupational analyses were made of the carpentry and 
refrigeration trades with a view to experimenting with the 
“block” system of training in these areas. 

e. Acomplete analysis of the structural side of the road 
building industry was made on the request of the Ontario 
Road Builders Association. 

f. Amajor study was made of the welding industry and it 
was concluded that the trade was too fragmented to 
warrant regular apprenticeship training. 

g. Development work was completed on a “modular” 
or ‘block’ system of training in the metal working indus- 
try and work is progressing on a pilot project in the 
Windsor area. St. Clair College of Applied Arts and 
Technology is providing the related training. 

h. Preliminary work has been carried out with a number of 
other organizations and firms with a view to Introducing 
training programs using this “block” system. 


The Systems and ADP Branch was instrumental in intro- 
ducing a number of new and/or modified systems and 
procedures to the Branch during the year. New forms were 
designed and streamlined procedures introduced, with the 
result that considerable paper work was eliminated and 
document handling eased. Increased productivity and 
fewer mistakes amongst the clerical staff are very evident. 


Apprenticeship Training 

Apprenticeship is probably the oldest form of organized 
education. Contrary to the usual impression, it did not 
originate in the Middle Ages. Nearly 4,000 years ago in his 
code of laws, Hammurabi, one of the greatest kings of 
Babylon, made explicit provision that artisans must teach 
their handicraft to adopted sons. 

The records of China, Egypt, Greece and Rome in earliest 
times also reveal this passing on of skills from generation to 
generation, which has persisted in various forms as an 
effective means of transmitting craft skills and knowledge. 

To facilitate the development of a skilled labour force 
through apprenticeship it has become necessary to desig- 
nate six areas in the Province, each administered by a 
supervising counsellor, with headquarters in Toronto (2), 
Hamilton, London, Sault Ste. Marie and Ottawa. 
Seventy-one field counsellors provide guidance to appren- 
tices, employers, unions and secondary schools. 

While registrations in regulated trades increased slightly, 
from 5,315 in 1967-68 to 5,524 in the year under report, an 
anticipated major increase was nullified by a decrease 
in the building trades due to uncertain conditions affecting 
construction. Similar decreases applied to trades without 
regulations, where registrations fell from 1,136 to 876. 

Total contracts in force increased, however, from 16,324 
on March 31, 1968 to 17,490 on the same date in 1969. 
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This increase in the number of active apprentices was due 
to fewer cancellations and completions. 

Resident counsellors in the Toronto office conducted 
personal interviews with over 20,000 members of the 
public, and approximately 15,000 telephone queries were 
answered. Information sought ranged from apprenticeship, 
certification, qualification requirements, employment 
opportunities, language training to progressive achievement 
testing. 

Each resident counsellor is qualified in a different trade 
and so can provide the specific advice required by the 
applicant. Counsellors who have already undertaken a 
course in conversational Italian are continuing their studies 
and have been joined by several members of the clerical 
staff. 

Immigrant tradesmen constitute a large proportion of 
visitors. They are counselled in their own language by two 
qualified staff interpreters who translate their proof of 
education and trade experience as necessary. Sets of 
pamphlets are available in 13 languages, outlining all 
Government facilities. 

Progressive achievement testing has been expanded to 
include 17 cities across the Province. The test was applied 
to 2,828 applicants, of whom 1,853 were successful in 
indicating a knowledge level equivalent to Grade 10 or 
higher. Of these, 757 have already been registered as 
apprentices in 47 different trades. 


Trade Schools 

The newly-created Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology 
offering apprenticeship courses during the year included 
George Brown, Centennial and Humber (Toronto), 
Algonquin (Ottawa), Cambrian (Sault Ste. Marie) and 
Fanshawe (London). They were joined by Conestoga 
(Kitchener), Sir Sandford Fleming (Peterborough), 

Loyalist (Belleville), St. Clair (Windsor) and St. Lawrence 
(Kingston). 

The expanded facilities now permit each apprentice to 
attend three periods of related training : a basic course 
during the first year of apprenticeship, and an intermediate 
and advanced course before completion of the contract. 
Tuition and travel costs are paid, as are allowances ranging 
from $35 to $90 weekly. 

Related training again showed a significant increase, 
with 10,194 apprentices attending the colleges shown 
above, compared with 8,011 in the previous year. 

Over-all attendance shows the building trades leading, 
followed by motor vehicle repair, service and industrial 
trades. 

Attendance, by specific trades, in each of these four 
groups was: electrician (2,287), plumber (898), sheet 
metal worker (635), steamfitter (458), carpenter (289), 
refrigeration (92), bricklayer and ironworker (84 each), 
electronic control, lather and painter and decorator (65 











each), structural steel drafting (30), motor mechanic 
(3,459), body repairer (340), heavy duty repairer (12), 
hairdresser (611), chef (182), barber (90), radio and TV 
(41), watch repairer (19), baker (18), tool and die maker 
(153), machinist (118) and millwright (99). 

In addition to the foregoing, 206 apprentices attended 
night school courses and 35 undertook approved corre- 
spondence courses. 


Certificates of Apprenticeship 
Certificates were awarded to 2,493 apprentices who com- 
pleted their contracts during the year in regulated trades. 
Of these, 886 gained the required 70 per cent in the final 
examination for their trade and received the red Inter- 
Provincial Seal indicating the holder’s ability is recognized 
by participating provinces. 

A total of 181 apprentices completed contracts in trades 
without regulations. 


Certificates of Qualification 

As of March 31, 1969, Ontario Regulations were in effect 
for 20 trades. Of these, barbers, air conditioning and 
refrigeration workers, electricians, hairdressers, motor 
vehicle repairers, plumbers, sheet metal workers, steam- 
fitters and watch repairers call for compulsory certification. 
This means that only registered apprentices and holders of 
Certificates of Qualification may work at the trade. 


The trades of cement mason, chef, dry cleaner and launderer, 


lather, and radio and TV service technician are open to 
voluntary certification. 

The remaining regulations include bricklayer, carpenter, 
ironworker, mason, painter and decorator, and plasterer. 
The baker joins this group early in the new fiscal year. 

The “grandfather” clause period, during which qualified 
journeymen could be issued Certificates of Qualification on 
presentation of proof of sufficient experience, has now 
ended and Certificates are issued only after examination. 

Applications for certificates totalled 8,646, of which 
motor vehicle repairer accounted for 2,191, electricians, 
1921, plumbers, 967, and hairdressers, 960. Of the 971 
requests in the voluntary trades, radio and TV technician 
was in the majority with 470 applications. 

Workers in certified trades who are employed in general 
industry are exempt from compulsory certification, but 
many apply voluntarily in order to secure proof of 
competence. 

Examinations for the red Inter- Provincial Seal may now 
be attempted by holders of Certificates of Qualification in 
the trades of motor vehicle repairer, construction electrician, 
plumber and sheet metal worker. Eighty-one seals were 
awarded to journeymen during the year. 


Private Schools 
No change has occurred in the numbers of private schools 
licensed by the Director to teach certified trades. 


Four barbering and 23 hairdressing schools enrolled 93 and 
1,437 students respectively, as compared to 97 and 1,432 
in the previous year. 


Provincial Advisory Committees 

The Minister may appoint committees composed of equal 
representation from labour and management to advise the 
Department on matters affecting specific trades. 

The committee for bricklayers has been expanded to 
include stone masons. 

The current list now consists of : air-conditioning and 
refrigeration, baker, barber, brick and stone mason, car- 
penter, cement mason, chef, electrician, glazier and metal 
mechanic, hairdresser, heavy duty equipment mechanic, 
ironworker, lather, machinist, motorcycle mechanic, motor 
vehicle repairer, painter and decorator, plasterer, plumber 
and steamfitter, radio and television service technician, 
sheet metal worker, stationary engineer, terrazzo, tile and 
marble setter, tool maker and watch repairer. 

The committees for the trades of dry cleaner and launder- 
er, and retail meat cutter are no longer functioning because 
of lack of interest in the trade and a dearth of apprentices to 
maintain the program. 


Short-Term Training-in-Industry 

This activity is operated in conjunction with the Federal 
Department of Manpower and Immigration under the terms 
of the Occupational Training Act for Adults (OTA). 
Procedures for conducting this training were revised and 
updated during the year, with vastly improved results. 
Some 6,469 trainees entered the program and 4,782 
graduated in a wide range of 73 skills. 

The program provides training for those who are unem- 
ployed and under-employed in skills at less than journey- 
man level. Depending upon the complexity of the skills 
involved, the duration of the projects ranges from four to 52 
weeks. Training takes place on the job, with instructors 
being supplied by the employer. Financial assistance is 
provided to companies conducting this training. 


“Block” or ‘‘Modular” Training 

A paper introducing the ““modular’’ concept was presented 
to the Canadian Vocational Association in May, 1968, by 
Mr. R.M. Warren, Executive Director, Manpower Services 
Division. Later, this paper was reproduced by a trade 
journal and received wide circulation. Since that time, a 
steady flow of requests have been received from manu- 
facturers and various associations for presentations on the 
subject. 

The concept examines a family or a group of similar oc- 
cupations related by common characteristics, skills or 
materials, and analyzes the work functions. The tasks to be 
performed in each are determined and broken down into 
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operational and related units. These units are then grouped 
into blocks of knowledge and arranged in a grid or matrix. 

A curriculum is prepared for each block and performance 
standards are set. Those blocks which are common to all 
occupations are then annotated and arranged as a special 
group in the matrix. These will form what is often called 
common-core training. The other blocks, operational and 
related, will make up the rest of the matrix. 

Instruction for the common blocks, along with all related 
blocks, would normally be provided in a College of Applied 
Arts and Technology while instruction in the operational 
blocks would be given on the job, using company equip- 
ment. A trainee would complete the common blocks and 
those other blocks leading to a particular skill. If he wished 
to acquire extra skills, he would merely complete the 
additional blocks needed. 

In other words, he would expand his skill profile either 
laterally, vertically or both, without repeating work he had 
already covered. A company, on the other hand, would 
determine the work profile for each of its skill positions and 
it would be a matter of matching a worker's profile to a job 
profile to meet a need. 

Pilot projects in which the concept is being givena 
thorough test are in operation in the metal working, furniture 
manufacturing, food processing and synthetic fibres 
industries. 





Employment Standards Branch 
Director 
M.E. Howard 


The Employment Standards Branch is responsible for the 
administration of The Employment Standards Act, 1968, 
which was enacted January 1, 1969, The Industrial 
Standards Act, The Employment Agencies Act and 
Schedules prescribing fair wages on government contracts. 
A major change which occurred during the year under 
review was the transfer of administration from the Industry 
and Labour Board to the Minister of Labour and the ap- 
pointment of a Director of Employment Standards, who is 
responsible for the day-to-day administration of the Branch. 
The Employment Standards Act consolidates into one 
concise statute separate labour standards which were in 
effect prior to January 1, 1969 and the legislation is further 
strengthened by incorporating the following new standards 
for the benefit of employees : overtime pay after 48 hours of 
work in a week ; payment of time and one half an employee’s 
regular rate for work performed on any of seven named 
holidays ; equal pay for equal work ; collection of wages. 


Minimum Wages 

This part of the Act provides a floor below which wages 
cannot legally fall and has the effect of preventing severe 
exploitation of employees, especially those who are not 
protected by acollective agreement. 

Effective January 1, 1969, minimum wages were in- 
creased from $1 to $1.30 an hour for persons employed in 
general industry and from $1.25 to $1.55 an hour for persons 
working in the construction industry. Coverage was also 
extended to persons employed in certain classifications of 
employment not previously covered, including egg-grading, 
landscape gardening and the growing of flowers for retail 
and wholesale trade. 

The Director has the authority under the Act to authorize 
the employment of a handicapped worker at a rate of wage 
lower than the minimum wage prescribed under the Act. 
This approval of the Director must have the consent of the 
employee or his parent or guardian. 


Homeworkers 
The enactment of the Act on January 1, 1969 brought per- 
sons who do work in their homes for their employer under 
the jurisdiction of the Branch. 

Employers must obtain permits from the Director to em- 
ploy homeworkers and the wage rates set by the employer 
must satisfy the minimum wage provisions of the Act. 


Hours of Work 

Introduced in 1944, this standard now forms a part of 

The Employment Standards Act, limiting working hours in 
industry to a maximum of 48 hours a week. An employer 
may obtain a permit from the Director authorizing hours of 
work in excess of 48 hours a week and the permit remains in 
force until revoked by the Director. 




















Vacations with Pay 
The amendmentto the Act in 1966 increasing vacation pay 
credits from 2 per cent to 4 per cent resulted in a very 
noticeable increase in assessments and this trend continued 
during the fiscal year. 

The major change in this standard is the phasing out of 
vacation-with-pay credit stamps for persons employed in 
the construction industry. As of June 30, 1969, an employer 


in this industry may pay the employee cash in lieu of stamps. 


Employees who have received vacation pay in stamp 
form will still present their books for payment to any branch 
of a chartered bank or to the Province of Ontario Savings 
Office up to and including June 30, 1970, after which 
date the book is to be redeemed at the office of the Director, 
Employment Standards Branch. 

There was an increase in applications for the Director's 
approval of trust fund vacation-pay agreements and with 
the phasing out of stamps it is expected that this increase 
will continue. Under a trust fund vacation-pay plan, the 
employee is protected against a bankruptcy of his employer, 
as the vacation-pay credits are paid into the fund at least 
every month. 


Overtime Pay and Holiday Pay 

Two of the new standards enacted January 1, 1969, 
coupled with the permit system, protect employees from 
working overtime hours at straight-time rates of wages by 
making it more costly. The employee must be paid a wage 
rate of time and one half his regular rate of wage for hours 
worked in excess of 48 hours a week and for work per- 
formed on a holiday. 

Under this system of controlling overtime hours an em- 
ployer is still free, within certain limits, to use overtime when 
required providing he compensates the employee for the 
overtime hours in accordance with the requirements of the 
Act. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 

The equal pay provisions of the Act apply to all employers 
in the Province, including the Crown, and no exemptions 
are made for any classifications of employment from this 
part of the Act. 

A law requiring equal pay for equal work has existed in 
the Province since 1951 and during the years 1958 to 1968 
administration of this standard was under the jurisdiction 
of the Ontario Human Rights Commission. On January 1, 
1969 the administration of equal pay was transferred to the 
Employment Standards Branch as part of The Employment 
Standards Act, 1968. 

Equal pay for equal work is a principle of remuneration in 
which wage rates are based on job content without regard 
to sex. Recognition of this principle prevents discrimination 
between employees of opposite sex with respect to wage 


rates where the work performed requires equal skill, effort 
and responsibility and is performed under similar working 
conditions in the same establishment. 


The Industrial Standards Act 

The Act came into force in 1935. It establishes a procedure 
whereby employers and employees in an industry, within a 
designated zone, may agree upon a schedule of wages, 
hours and days of labour for the industry affected within the 
zone. 

The Act requires that the Minister approve of any 
Schedule before it may become law in a zone. Once the 
Schedule is law, it is binding on all in the industry who work 
in the defined zone. 

The Director of Employment Standards is responsible for 
the administration of the Act. Advisory committees ap- 
pointed by the Minister for each Schedule have the authority 
to hear complaints of employers and employees to whom the 
Schedule applies and generally assist the Department in 
carrying out the Act. 

Committees must be comprised of both employer and 
employee representatives and with the exception of com- 
mittees for inter-provincially competitive industries, they 
serve aS unpaid members. 

The latter committees have the right under the Act, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Director, to assess employers and 
employees to provide funds for the administration and 
enforcement of their Schedules through their own inspec- 
tion staff. 

Three industries make use of the Act throughout the 
Province: the barbering industry, the construction industry 
and the needle trade industries. 

The Minister has designated nine trades in the construc- 
tion industry, all of which have Schedules for their indus- 
tries, applying to various zones throughout the Province. 

The Province of Ontario is also designated as a zone for 
six inter-provincially competitive industries : the ladies’ 
cloak and suit industry, the fur industry, the ladies’ dress 
and sportswear industry, the millinery industry, the men’s 
and boys’ clothing industry and the men’s and boys’ hat 
and cap industry. 


Fair Wage Schedules on Government Contracts 
The Branch also administers the policy of the Government 
where government contracts are concerned. 

The Schedules and applicable labour conditions provide 
two basic functions. The first provides a reasonable control 
on hours of work of employees and the second provides 
for rates of wages generally accepted as fair and current for 
the various classes of workmen employed in the project. 
This policy not only ensures employees of fair wages but 
also protects employers from unfair wage competition. 
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Collection of Wages 

Prior to January 1, 1969, the Branch was legally unable to 
assist employees with collection of wages in excess of the 
minimum wages prescribed under The Minimum Wage Act. 

Information to which the Branch had access indicated 
that employees were either hesitant to use The Master and 
Servant Act, which was enacted for the specific purpose of 
resolving unpaid wage claims, or if they had sought the use 
of this Act, they were dissatisfied with the outcome of their 
case. 

It was therefore decided that the Branch should have the 
legal authority to act on behalf of an employee in regard to 
the collection of wages in excess of the minimum. 

This provision was incorporated within the Act as anew 
standard, with the result that over $15,000 was collected 
on behalf of 253 employees during the period January 1 to 
March 31, 1969. 


The Employment Agencies Act 

The Act is administered by a Supervisor and controls the 
licensing and regulating of employment agencies in the 
Province. 

Amendments to regulations made under the Act were 
filed during the fiscal year as O.Reg. 107/69. This Regulation 
was enacted to strengthen further the legislation by requir- 
ing, among other things, that every licensee immediately 
notify the Supervisor of any proposed changes in the in- 
formation provided in the original application form after a 
licence has been issued. The amendment also included 
recognition of “franchise agreements”. 

The Act has a broad coverage, being applied to any 
business which for a fee, reward or other remuneration 
either assists employers to obtain employees, or helps 
people find employment. 

Currently, there are four classes of agencies licensed 
under the Act : Class A agencies are concerned with finding 
persons employment for a fee, payable only by the employer. 
Class B agencies are concerned with finding employment 
for persons other than sitters and homemakers. Class C 
agencies find employment only for sitters and Class D 
agencies find employment for both sitters and homemakers. 

The latter three classes may charge fees only to the per- 
sons for whom employment is procured and these fees are 
fixed by regulations. 

The employment agency business has grown rapidly in 
recent years and is considered to be a multi-million dollar 
industry. This rapid growth has resulted in a large volume of 
work for the administration of the Act. 
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Women’s Bureau 
Director 
Dr. L-R. Betcherman 


The Women’s Bureau was established in 1963 in recogni- 
tion of the growing importance of women to our economy. 
In 1968, 32.4 per cent of the total labour force in Ontario 
was female — an annual average of 951,000, up 44,500 from 
last year. 

The purpose of the Women’s Bureau is to study the 
particular needs of women workers, to make recommenda- 
tions to improve their position, and to assist in increasing 
the efficiency of their economic contribution. 

The Bureau functions primarily as a research and infor- 
mation bureau on and for working women. Three basic 
groups of women are aided by studies, publications and 
programs produced by the Bureau. They are women already 
working, women who have been out of the labour force for 
a number of years raising families and who now wish em- 
ployment, and teen-agers who have yet to decide what kind 
of careers they will pursue. 


Women’s Bureau Careers Centre 

The outstanding characteristic of the female labour force is 
the increasing participation of married women. Before the 
Second World War only one out of 20 wives worked ; today 
almost one of every three is working. This reflects a trend 
for women to re-enter the labour force at the point of 
diminishing family responsibilities. Statistics corroborate, 
since over the past 15 years the most rapid rate of increase 
in labour force participation has been among women 

over 35. 

Owing to the discontinuity in their work lives, this group 
has a special need for advice on training and employment. 
On investigation the Women’s Bureau found that such help 
was unavailable and in April, 1967 established its Careers 
Centre, an occupational counselling service for women in 
the Toronto area who have been out of the labour force for 
some years. 

Begun asa pilot project, the Careers Centre has developed 
into a major function of the Women’s Bureau. In two years 
of operation, 768 women have received in-depth interviews 
with a trained counsellor. Over a thousand have been given 
occupational information by phone or letter. 

Through the establishment of a ‘mobile’ unit, the pro- 
gram is gradually being extended to service women in com- 
munities outside Toronto. In March, 1969 the mobile 
counselling service opened in the city of Windsor. 

So numerous were requests for appointments that the 
careers counsellor had to stretch her initial week at the 
Windsor district office into three. 

As well as a service, the Careers Centre is set up asa 
research project. Each client fills out a questionnaire and 
this documentation is supplemented by the counsellor’s 
records of the interview and a telephone follow-up. A study 
based on a sample of 300 clients has just been completed 
and its publication should contribute some hard facts about 
the “re-entry” to the labour force. 











Vocational Guidance for Teen-Age Girls 

The obstacles faced by Careers Centre clients in re- 
equipping themselves for the labour force has moved the 
Women’s Bureau to undertake a vigorous campaign to 
stimulate vocational interest among high school girls. 

The objective is to reach these girls before they become 
tomorrow's mature women lacking employment skills. 

The importance of long-range career- planning for this 
generation of female students cannot be over-estimated in 
light of the fact that, on the average, they will be working 
for 25 years. 

At the 1968 Canadian National Exhibition, the Women’s 
Bureau exhibit was devoted entirely to broadening the 
career aspirations of the teen-age girl. Ten young women in 
unusual careers ranging from forester to town planner were 
featured and, through photo-stories and personal appear- 
ances, were presented to a large youthful audience. 

The exhibit was titled ‘“You’re a What ?” because that was 
the question it was meant to evoke in the minds of young 
girls at the point of career decisions. 

At the same time the Bureau interviewed 1,459 female 
visitors to the CNE about their occupational beliefs and 
preferences. The answers of those under 20 were compared 
with the answers of those over 20. It was found that the 
younger group was more restricted in its views than the 
older group. 

Those over 20 tended to believe that women could go 
higher on the job and succeed in a wider range of occupa- 
tions than did the teen-agers. It would appear that counsel- 
ling for young girls has not yet gone far enough to free them 
from traditional stereotypes and unnecessarily restricted 
career aspirations. 

The next step in the program was the launching of the 
Career Selector —a series of six booklets of vocational in- 
formation, colour-keyed to different types of work. 

Each career is described by its duties, qualifications and 

pay. Bound sets have been sent to all guidance departments 
in Ontario high schools and individual booklets are available 
on request, free of charge to Ontario students. To date, 
40,727 individual sections have been distributed. 

The latest development is a travelling ‘careers’ exhibit, a 
custom-designed portable unit featuring photo-stories of 
contemporary careers for girls. With the co-operation of the 
Department of Education, this travelling exhibit will make 
a circuit of Ontario high schools in the coming school year. 


Legislation Pertaining to the Female Labour Force 
While attempting to improve the occupational qualifications 
of girls and women through vocational information and 
counselling, the Women’s Bureau is also looking at legisla- 
tion to improve the status of women workers. 

Many complaints of discrimination in hiring, advancement 
and benefits come to the Bureau. In particular discrimina- 
tion against married women workers appears to be a 
present-day problem. 


Accordingly the Bureau has undertaken an international 
survey of statutory and constitutional safeguards against 
discrimination in employment on the basis of sex. 

A departmental study group has been established to assess 
the effectiveness of these different means of providing equal 
employment opportunity for women. 


Information 

The Women’s Bureau conducts a wide public education 
program through distribution of its literature, speaking 
engagements, television and radio appearances, provision 
of source material for articles and programs on working 
women, and a specialized pamphlet and clipping library for 
the use of the interested public. 

In the past year approximately 84,000 pieces of literature 
published by the Bureau were distributed to schools, 
unions, business and industry, community groups, women’s 
organizations, as well as to individuals. Especially in 
demand were the Career Se/ector, a brochure entitled Youre 
a What ?, which gives short autobiographies of unusual 
careerists, and a new edition of Ontario Legislation of 
Interest to Women. 


Summary 

With the initiation of the mobile counselling service, the 
Women’s Bureau Careers Centre has developed from a pilot 
project in Metro Toronto into a permanent program with 
potential for serving women on a Province-wide basis. 

In addition, the new emphasis on youth through the 
popular “You're a What ?” program, which is designed to 
stimulate long-range career-planning on the part of girl 
students, is bringing the Women’s Bureau to the attention 
of the upcoming generation of working women. 
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Information Services 
Director 
J.W. Preiner 


Responding to increased public interest in the diversified 
programs and functions of the Department, the Information 
Services Branch provided a broad range of internal and 
external services. 

The extensive operations of the Branch embraced 
Province-wide display and exhibition activities ; continuous 
liaison with the Ontario news media; publication of a 
departmental magazine and numerous brochures, pamphlets 
and booklets ; advertising and promotional campaigns ; 
preparation and distribution of news releases and feature 
articles ; establishment of information and Press liaison 
facilities at departmental and other conferences. 

During the 1968-69 fiscal period, the Branch sponsored 
34 displays at various exhibitions, industrial shows and 
secondary school ‘career days” throughout Ontario to 
inform the public of the Department's activities and to 
stimulate employer-employee interest in industrial training. 


Permanent Exhibit 

Major displays were features of the Canadian National 
Exhibition, Central Canada Exhibition, Ottawa, Lakehead 
Exhibition, Western Ontario Fair, London, Windsor 
Restaurant Show, Home Show and Kingston Fall Exhibition. 
A permanent Department of Labour exhibit established in 
the Ontario Government's Rainbow Bridge reception area 

at Niagara Falls was maintained. 

Plans were initiated for a new portable display for use by 
the Industrial Training Branch, and a trailer display and 
information service was designed for the Employment 
Standards Branch at the Canadian National Exhibition and 
Western Ontario Fair. 

Critical labour-management negotiations, involving 
participation of the Department's Conciliation Services 
officers, entailed frequent and, at times, intensive Branch 
liaison with news media representatives. 

The editorial program included preparation and publica- 
tion of the Department's official magazine, Task. 

Issued quarterly, the magazine was distributed to a list of 
approximately 25,000 individuals, including employers, 
trade unions, universities, secondary schools, libraries, 
daily and weekly newspapers, several associations, as well 
as Labour Department staff. 

As the Department continues to expand, the role of this 
publication becomes increasingly vital as a channel of 
communication. Topics examined included a series on the 
future of labour, an examination of the Goldenberg Report 
on the construction trades, guaranteed annual income, 
collective bargaining in Sweden and a review of collective 
bargaining in Ontario, 1968. 


Editorial Award 

During the period under review, the publication received a 
major editorial award. Placed among the “top publications 
in its category”, it won seven Awards of Merit in GDC 68, 
the showing of the best in Canadian graphic design. 
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In recognition of outstanding performance, the magazine 
was also recipient of a Certificate of Merit in the 1969 
Awards Program sponsored by the Canadian Industrial 
Editors Association. 

The publications section was also actively engaged in the 
preparation of editorial material associated with the pro- 
duction of booklets and brochures. 

New pamphlets relating to apprenticeship training for the 
following trades were published : baker, chef and sheet 
metal worker. 

The Branch also handled publication of several other 
brochures. Among them were: 


Safety in Ontario (Ontario Labour Safety Council) 

Career Selector (Women’s Bureau) 

You're a What ? (Women’s Bureau) 

Trade Certification in Ontario (\ndustrial Training Branch) 
Safety on Elevating Devices (Elevator Inspection Branch) 
Safety on Construction Hoists (Elevator Inspection Branch) 
Report of the General Advisory Committee on Industrial 
Training (\Industrial Training Branch) 


An extensive advertising campaign to detail the legisla- 
tion of the new Employment Standards Act was completed 
by the advertising section. Advertisements directed toward 
employers, employees and the general public were placed 
in all Ontario daily and weekly newspapers and selected 
ethnic and other publications. 

Advertising was also placed on behalf of the Women’s 
Bureau, Ontario Human Rights Commission and the 
Personnel and Employment Standards Branches. 
Institutional advertising was also prepared for several 
organization and association papers. 

News releases and a series of special feature articles 
relating to the varied departmental operations were widely 
used by daily and weekly newspapers, ethnic and trade 
publications and also news departments of the Province’s 
radio and television stations. In addition, the section handled 
Press liaison duties during departmental regional 
conferences. 

Additional activities included publicity for apprenticeship 
graduation ceremonies, safety seminars, the Women’s 
Bureau and other departmental events. 








Office of the Athletics Commissioner 
Commissioner 
L.M.. McKenzie 


The Athletics Commissioner, under the direction and control 
of the Minister of Labour, assists in the administration of 
The Athletics Control Act and the Regulations made under 
the Act. In its administrative principles this legislation pro- 
vides for the supervision of all amateur and professional 
boxing and wrestling contests and exhibitions in Ontario. 

An important part of the work of the Athletics 
Commissioner is to issue licences to boxers and wrestlers 
and to other persons concerned with boxing and wrestling 
contests and exhibitions, and to assist, promote and en- 
courage organized amateur sports and sports associations. 

During the fiscal year 1968-69, a total of 703 boxing and 
wrestling licences were issued, bringing a revenue of 
$10,878. Tax receipts from professions! boxing and wrest- 
ling events amounted to $8,605.03. 


Assistance to Amateur Sports 

New equipment was donated to some 1,200 associations 
sponsoring such minor amateur sports as baseball, softball, 
basketball, football, hockey, lacrosse, soccer, track and field 
events, boxing and wrestling. Approximately 65,000 athletes 
were connected with these associations. This form of assist- 
ance to and encouragement of minor amateur sports repre- 
sented an expenditure of $109,929.98. 

Donations amounting to $9,302.27 in the form of plaques, 
crests, medals and trophies were made to individuals and 
teams winning Ontario Championships. Printed material, 
such as rules and regulations on sports, instructional 
pamphlets and score cards, is provided free of charge. 


Grants 

Assistance in the form of grants during the year amounted 
to $17,282. The three Ontario branches of the Amateur 
Athletic Union received annual grants to assist in the 
operating expenses of their branches : Thunder Bay Branch, 
$400 ; Central Ontario Branch, $750; and South-Western 
Ontario Branch, $500. 

A grant of $750 was made to the Lake Superior Ski 
Division of the Canadian Amateur Ski Association to assist 
in the purchase of equipment and the Ontario Water Polo 
Association received $750 for equipment. The Ontario 
Section of the Amateur Synchronized Swimming 
Association of Canada received a grant of $607 to assist in 
sending the Ontario champion swimmers to the American 
Outdoor National Synchronized Swimming Championships 
held in Santa Clara, California. 

Other grants were : $2,000 to the Canadian Amateur Ski 
Association’s National Ski Team Fund ; the Ontario 
Division of the Canadian Amateur Ski Association received 
$3,250 towards the purchase of equipment ; $1,000 was 
given to the Ontario Section of the Canadian Amateur 
Swimming Association for their 1968 swimming fund ; the 
Ontario Amateur Wrestling Federation received $900 to 
assist in sending wrestlers to participate in tournaments in 
the United States ; $750 was given to the Old Boys’ Rugby 


Football Club to help defray expenses of their trip to repre- 
sent Canada in the Commonwealth Cup Rugby Competition 
in Charlottesville, Virginia ; the Ontario Fencers’ Association 
received $500 to assist in the purchase of equipment. 
Grants were made to the following organizations to assist 
in their administrative programs for 1968 : Ontario Rural 
Softball Association, $525 ; Ontario Baseball Association, 
$750 ; Ontario Amateur Speed Skating Association, $750; 
Ontario Amateur Basketball Association, $400 ; Ontario 
Minor Lacrosse Association, $750 ; Ontario Rural Hockey 
Association, $750; and Ontario Amateur Softball 
Association, for their 1968 and 1969 program, $1,200. 
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Safety and Technical Services Division 


Executive Director 
H.Y. Yoneyama, P.Eng. 


The Safety and Technical Services Division directs four 
main types of activities in maintaining and promoting safety 
for the work force and the public : enforcement of statutes 
and regulations ; study of personal injury and property dam- 
age accidents and their control ; review of drawings; licens- 
ing of equipment and personnel. In addition, the Division 
studies ways and means to achieve its goal in safety through 
legislation and organizational development. The Division 
acts as aco-ordinating head for the activities of five 
branches : Industrial Safety, Construction Safety, Elevator 
Inspection, Boiler Inspection, and Operating Engineers. 


Industrial Safety Branch 
Director 
D.G. Grant, P.Eng. 


Late in 1968 a plan to regionalize the Branch’s engineering 
services was inaugurated, resulting in professional engineers 
being located at the District Offices at Windsor, London, 
Kitchener, Hamilton, Ottawa, in addition to staff in Toronto. 

Taking these services out into the field has worked most 
efficiently and is being received enthusiastically by the local 
industries, architects, consultants, contractors, etc. 

The following summary shows a small increase in non- 
fatal accidents (approximately 3 per cent) and some de- 
crease in directions issued and inspections. These could be 
tied in with introducing the initial stages of Automatic Data 
Processing and field staff doing a great deal of “leg work” 
to initiate this program. 


1967-68 1968-69 
Non-fatal accidents 28,662 29,649 
Accidents investigated 2,00 2 OTA 
Inspections 64,188 47,755 
Directions issued 44,726 41,859 
Directions completed 45,309 38,484 
Revenue $372,986 $393,667 
Personnel 119 ZS 


Legislation 

Major amendments to The Industrial Safety Act, 1964 came 
into effect on July 23, 1968. Under the amendments, “‘fac- 
tory’ now means and includes land appertaining to the 
actual building or buildings ; and the maximum penalty for 
a conviction under the Act has been raised from a fine of 
$1,000 to a fine of $5,000 or to imprisonment for a term of 
not more than 12 months, or both. 


Personnel 

At the end of the fiscal year, the Branch had 123 employees 
in the following positions : one director, one assistant to the 
director, one chief engineer, one guarding engineer, one 
office manager, four regional managers, eight supervisors, 
ten professional engineers, 65 industrial safety officers 
(male), nine special service representatives (female), 22 
office staff. 


Drawing Approval 

The engineers approve drawings of all factories, shops and 
office buildings. Regulated fees are levied for these services 
and the revenue from this source totalled $393,667 froma 
total value of $397,795,190 in projects. The number of 
approvals was 3,729. 


Tagging and Prosecutions 

In cases where equipment and machinery is not adequately 
protected and exposes the employees to danger, the equip- 
ment is put out of service by “tagging it out.”” During the 
year, 263 machines were tagged out of operation. 
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Construction Safety Branch 
Engineer and Chief Officer 
J. McNair, P.Eng. 


The administration of the three pieces of legislation con- 
cerning the safety of workmen on construction projects Is 
the responsibility of the Construction Safety Branch. 


The Trench Excavators’ Protection Act 

The inspection and enforcement of the requirements of The 
Trench Excavators’ Protection Act is carried out by over 
1,000 municipal trench inspectors appointed by the 925 
local municipalities. Provincial inspectors instruct, advise 
and assist the municipal trench inspectors. 

An annual report must be prepared by the senior munici- 
pal trench inspector for the council of his municipality, giving 
statistical information on the length of trench excavated 
and other relevant data. Altogether 873 of the 925 munici- 
palities reported, giving an effective picture of the scope of 
operations under this Act. Details appear in tables in the 
Statistics Section. 


The Construction Safety Act 

The inspections and enforcement of the requirements of The 
Construction Safety Act are conducted by 253 inspectors 
appointed by specified municipalities, 105 in number. 
Mandatory appointments are required to be made by : 38 
counties ; 33 cities ; six separated towns ; one separated 
township ; three local municipalities over 50,000 popula- 
tion ; five boroughs of Metropolitan Toronto ; 19 local mu- 
nicipalities over 5,000 population in territorial districts. 

Details of inspections under this Act are shown in the 
Statistics Section. 

Ontario Regulation 100/63, which deals with under- 
ground work and was made under Section 10 of The 
Department of Labour Act, is enforced throughout the 
Province by the four inspectors of caissons. During the year, 
17 projects were carried on under compressed air. 

Branch personnel comprised : one engineer and chief 
officer (professional engineer), three district engineers 
(professional engineers), 14 construction safety officers, 
four inspectors of caissons, three clerical and stenographic 
staff. Construction safety officers are located at Hamilton, 
Kitchener (2), London, Kingston, Ottawa, Port Arthur 
and Sudbury, and five work from the Toronto office. 

There were 37 fatalities on construction projects during 
the calendar year 1968 : under Ontario Regulation 100/63 
(1) ; The Trench Excavators’ Protection Act (3) ; The 
Construction Safety Act (33). 
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Elevator Inspection Branch 
Chief Inspector 
F.W. Ehmke 


The concern of the Elevator Inspection Branch is safety on 
elevating devices and construction hoists. The safe mechan- 
ical condition of these devices is enforced under The 
Elevators and Lifts Act and The Construction Hoists Act. 

The Chief Elevator Inspector administered and enforced 
these Acts and their Regulations with the assistance of a 
staff of 82 at the close of the fiscal year under review, of 
which 42 were inspectors and six Supervisor inspectors. 
There were approximately 16,100 elevating devices and 
180 construction hoists actively operating in Ontario during 
the period. 

The Branch is also responsible for licensing the operation 
of such installations, investigating equipment failures or 
accidents arising from their use, and examining and approv- 
ing drawings and specifications for new installations or 
proposed alterations to existing installations. 

The owner of the installation, as defined in these two Acts, 
is required to maintain the installation in a safe operating 
condition, to operate only when licensed, and to advise the 
Chief Inspector of any accidents occurring on same. 


Contractors 
During the year there were 77 registrations of contractors, 
ten of which were first registrations. 


Drawings 

A total of 1,131 drawings and specifications was approved : 
1,028 concerned new installations and 67 involved major 
alterations. Thirty-six drawings for workmen’s hoists were 
also approved. 


Inspections 

A total of 36,626 inspections were carried out during the 
year, an increase of 31.4 per cent over the previous year and 
a new high for the Branch. Reorganization, computeriza- 
tion and expansion were contributing factors to this increase. 
There were 10,614 safety tests witnessed, 163 of which 
resulted in functional failure on initial tests. 

There were 48,392 directions issued during the year for 
improvement and licensing : 16,583 dealt with freight eleva- 
tors and 26,423 with passenger elevators. 

Shut-downs were ordered in 1,217 cases and the devices 
remained shut down until unsafe conditions were remedied. 
There were 287 installations dismantled, of which 142 
were freight and 49 were passenger elevators. 

During the year under review inspections of construction 
hoists increased from 1,121 to 1,966 ; 337 of these were 
on workmen’s hoists. This increase is attributed to more 
frequent inspections and more hoists in operation. 

Owners of elevating devices reported 548 accidents dur- 
ing the fiscal year, involving 636 persons. Of the 484 in- 
jured, 349 were riding escalators and injuries were, in most 
cases, attributed to passenger carelessness. There were 
two fatal accidents : one on a passenger elevator and one 

















ona Class B dumb-waiter. There were five hoist accidents 
which resulted in six persons being injured, three of them 
seriously. 


Prosecutions 

Thirty-five charges were laid during the fiscal year which 
resulted in convictions. Thirty-one charges were under The 
Elevators and Lifts Act and Regulations and four were under 
The Construction Hoists Act and Regulations. 

The 31 charges under The Elevators and Lifts Act and 
Regulations were as follows : seven for not complying with 
the inspectors’ directions ; two for not submitting drawings 
for approval ; one for making a false statement concerning 
work performance; three for operating an unlicensed instal- 
lation ; two for not submitting notice of commencing to 
install; one for not being registered as a contractor ; 15 for 
operating in an unsafe condition. The fines levied by the 
courts on these 31 charges totalled $2,280. 

The four charges under The Construction Hoists Act and 
Regulations were as follows: one for placing a hoist into 
service without an inspection ; one for failure to report an 
accident within 24 hours as requested ; one for permitting 
operation of a hoist in an unsafe condition ; one for permit- 
ting operation of a hoist in an unsafe manner. The fines 
levied by the courts on these four charges totalled $1,200. 
The total fines levied amounted to $3,480. 


Licences 
A total of 15,534 initial, duplicate, transfer and renewal 
licences were issued during the year, covering all types of 
elevating devices. There were 8,538 licences issued for 
passenger and 4,710 issued for freight elevators. 

Licences for construction hoists totalled 321, an increase 
of 83 from the previous year. This total was due to more 
hoists being in operation during the year under review. 


Revenue 


Revenue under The Elevators and Lifts Act was $362,577.05, 


an increase of 27.9 per cent over the previous year. 

Under The Construction Hoists Act revenue was 
$20,417.31, an increase of 80.9 per cent from the previous 
year. 


Boiler Inspection Branch 
Chief Inspector 
R.F. Hawkins, P.Eng. 


The Boiler Inspection Branch is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of The Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act, 1962-63. 
In addition to inspecting boilers, pressure vessels and pip- 
ing, this Branch approves and registers the designs for their 
manufacture or use in Ontario. The inspection function en- 
compasses materials, fabrication in the workshops and 
periodic field checks during the operational life of the ves- 
sels. In conjunction with these activities the Branch 
approves welding procedures for the numerous manu- 
facturing processes, and tests and qualifies the welding 
operators. 

Boiler inspectors of insurance companies who conduct 
inspections under the Act are examined and certified, and 
the Branch exercises a supervisory role over their inspection 
activities. 

Close liaison is maintained with the major technical 
societies and inspection authorities in the United States 
and elsewhere, and during the year arrangements were 
completed with the National Board of Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Inspectors of the US for the Branch to conduct their 
certification examinations in Toronto. The provision 
throughout the Province of local inspection service accept- 
able to the US national authority will be of considerable 
assistance to manufacturers engaged in the export business. 


Inspections 

Inspections carried out by the Branch officers reached a 
new high of 83,544, an increase of 17.4 per cent over the 
previous year. A total of 2,810 designs were registered, 
9,907 welders were tested and 285 certificates of com- 
petency and renewals issued. 

During the year 17 explosions, which resulted in two 
non-fatal injuries, were investigated by Branch officers and 
suitable recommendations made to prevent a recurrence. 
Thirty-one vessels were condemned as unfit for further 
service. 

Revenue from approval and inspection fees was 
$316, 1:85:05: 

The Branch officers were increasingly involved on in- 
spections in the nuclear power generation program and 
this activity will continue to grow as the various projects 
advance. 

During the period under review, conversion of several 
Branch manual functions to Automatic Data Processing 
continued. In the fiscal year 1969-70, research will be 
conducted in conjunction with the Director of Systems 
and ADP, on the data-processing aspects of optimum 
inspection frequency, geographical work-load realign- 
ment, object category classification and recording of in- 
surance inspections. 
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Operating Engineers Branch 
Chief Officer 
D.B. Shaw 


The Operating Engineers Branch must approve applicants 
for Certificates of Qualification as operating engineers or 
operators. Seven inspectors are responsible for administer- 
ing and enforcing The Operating Engineers Act, the regis- 
tration of steam, refrigeration and compressor plants, and 
for the inspection of premises where a plant is being in- 
stalled or operated. 


Registration of Plants 

Expecting an early proclamation of The Operating Engineers 
Act and Regulations, 1965, the present registration system 
was thoroughly examined. The new Act does not permit 
equipment in new plants to be split and registered as sev- 
eral small plants, since this practice was found to defeat the 
prime purpose of the Act. Plants so registered under the 
1960 Act will, however, be kept on record for identification 
purposes. 

The fiscal year ending March 31, 1969 provided the fol- 
lowing statistics : 2,626 registered plants on record (these 
include the registration of 187 new plants and the deletion 
of 335 registrations due to demolition, purchasing steam or 
declassification) ; 900 registered sub- plants on record, 
comprising plants temporarily exempt from the Act because 
they are not in commission or declassified for other reasons 
and accordingly must be inspected at regular intervals. 

A total of 879 registration certificates were issued, which 
included 187 for new plants, 308 for change in classifica- 
tion, 355 for split- plant equipment and 29 for duplicate 
certificates. 


Examination and Results 

The number of applicants for certificates of qualification as 
operating engineers or operators examined by the Branch’s 
Board of Examiners during the year totalled 2,745. Of this 
total, 540 (20 per cent) failed to pass the requisite examina- 
tion. Of the 2,745 applicants before the Board for examina- 
tion, 64 per cent were examined in the city of Toronto and 
36 per cent were examined in other centres in Ontario. 

For not meeting the requirements of the Act and Regu- 
lations, 8.8 per cent of the applicants were found ineligible 
for examination. While a total of 2,859 examinations were 
written, this should not be confused with the actual number 
of candidates (2,745) accepted for examination, since sev- 
eral candidates repeated the examination before obtaining 
a certificate. 

In addition to the examinations conducted under The 
Operating Engineers Act, the Board examined the qualifi- 
cations of 21 applicants for certificates of competency 
under The Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act. 

The Department of Labour is represented by a member of 
the Board on an examination committee for the Atomic 
Energy Control Board. 
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Certificates of Qualification 

The total number of Certificates of Qualification issued in 
the fiscal year was 29,440. This represented 27,235 renewal 
certificates and 2,205 issued by examination, 81 more than 
the previous year. 

Failure to remit the renewal fee for the five previous years 
resulted in the lapse of 969 certificates. These can only be 
reinstated after complying with the requirements of the Act. 

There are 33,898 operating engineers registered as of 
March 31, 1969. Of these 4,459 failed to renew their cer- 
tificates for 1969. Twenty-nine provisional certificates 
were issued during the fiscal year 1968-69. 


General 

The Operating Engineers Handbook was reprinted and 
distributed to individuals and organizations concerned with 
plant operation and safety. 

During the year 7,813 inspections were made by the 
Branch inspectors ; of these 5,729 were industrial and 
2,084 hoisting. A total of 461 violations were reported and 
405 had been corrected by March 31, 1969. 

A number of interviews were arranged between the 
Chief Officer and plant owners, consulting engineers, rep- 
resentatives of labour organizations and other interested 
parties. Assistance and advice were offered on such matters 
as Staffing new plants with certificated engineers to comply 
with the requirements of the Act, alterations to plant equip- 
ment and layout, study and examination procedure and 
correcting infractions of The Operating Engineers Act. 

The Chief Officer and, on occasions, the members of the 
Board of Examiners addressed several interested groups on 
such topics as the intent and application of the 1965 
Operating Engineers Act, and examination procedures. 

Board meetings were held at regular intervals to discuss 
and rule on problems connected with the Act. 

The proclamation of The Operating Engineers Act, 1965 
has been delayed pending completion of Regulations. 

Six prosecutions were laid against plant owners. 

Five accidents related to operation of plants registered 
under The Operating Engineers Act were reported, of which 
three were fatal. 

Net revenue collected under The Operating Engineers 
Act for the fiscal year 1968-69 totalled $183,021.16. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Labour Relations Board and the Conciliation Services 
Branch are concerned with the maintenance and pro- 
motion of labour harmony throughout the Province. 

Both bodies operate under The Labour Relations Act, 
which establishes ground rules for collective bargaining 
between labour and management. The Board is primarily 
responsible for ruling on bargaining rights and unfair 
practices issues. Conciliation Services assists in actual 
bargaining upon the request of either or both parties 
when they are unable to reach agreement. 


Ontario Labour Relations Board 
Chairman 
G.W. Reed, OC 


The Ontario Labour Relations Board administers a large 
part of The Labour Relations Act, of which the following are 
major areas of its jurisdiction : certification of trade unions 
as collective bargaining agents for employees, termination 
of bargaining rights, declarations of unlawful strikes and 
lockouts, investigation and hearing of complaints of unfair 
practices in employment, granting leave to prosecute for 
alleged violations of provisions of the Act, and from 
September, 1966, the settlement of jurisdictional disputes. 


Composition 

The Board is composed of a chairman, five vice-chairmen, 
one of whom is designated as alternate chairman, five em- 
ployer representatives and five employee representatives, 
all appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 
Under the Act, the Board is permitted to sit in two or more 
divisions, provided a quorum is present in each division. 
The chairman is required to designate one of the divisions 
as the construction industry division to deal with certifica- 
tion and termination applications in the construction in- 
dustry. This division has also been used in most jurisdic- 
tional dispute cases. 


Location of Hearings 

Itis common for three divisions to be sitting simultaneously, 
sometimes in different parts of the Province. While most 
cases are heard in Toronto, complaints involving dis- 
crimination in employment or cases involving a substantial 
number of witnesses are generally heard at or near the 
municipality in which the employer is located. In addition, 
investigations by field officers into complaints of dis- 
crimination in employment, inquiries by examiners into 
various matters as directed by the Board and representation 
votes conducted by returning officers are normally held at 
or near the premises of the employer. 


Board Reports 

The Board publishes a monthly report which is available 
free of charge to the public. The report contains a list of the 
cases disposed of, the texts of decisions and statistics of the 
Board’s operations in the month of reference. It also in- 
cludes policy statements of the Board as they are issued. 

All policy statements issued up to the end of the fiscal year 
have also been incorporated in the Board's latest issue of 
Rules of Procedure, Regulations and Practice Notes. 

The 12 issues of the monthly report for the fiscal year 
1968-69 totalled 1,357 closely-typed pages. Of this num- 
ber, 997 reported the full texts of 388 Board decisions, 
under the heading ‘‘Indexed Endorsements” ; 282 listed 
the cases disposed of by type; 61 presented statistical 
information ; and 17 contained significant portions of 
decisions in construction cases, under the title “Excerpts 
from Decisions in Construction Industry Cases”. 
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Summary of Operations 

The Board employs a field staff to assist it in the adminis- 
tration of the Act. Thus, under Section 65 of the Act, the 
Board may appoint a field officer to investigate complaints 
of unfair practices in employment. The function of the field 
officer is to try and effect a settlement of the complaint 
and, if unable to do so, to submit a report to the Board. 

Again, in representation cases, the practice of the Board 
is to appoint an examiner to take evidence at the premises 
of the employer on such matters as the composition of 
bargaining units, the duties and responsibilities of specified 
persons and the accuracy of lists of employees submitted 
by employers. The examiners conduct formal hearings and 
submit formal reports to the Board and to the parties. 
Further, returning officers are used to conduct representa- 
tion votes which have been directed by the Board. 

Finally, the field staff of the Board is being called on with 
increasing frequency, although on a purely voluntary basis, 
to conduct votes in connection with strikes, the ratification 
of collective agreements and the selection of union officers. 

During the fiscal year 1968-69 field officers inquired into 
207 complaints of discrimination in employment. In 103 
cases, they were able to effect a settlement. Reports were 
submitted to the Board on 91 complaints in which the field 
officers were not able to effect a settlement, and 13 cases 
were still under investigation at the end of the year. 

Examiners inquired into 284 cases during the year. Of this 
number, 158 reports involving 160 cases were submitted to 
the Board. In 60 cases agreement was obtained from the 
parties on the issues under investigation, 18 cases were 
withdrawn before the examiner began his inquiry, 23 cases 
were dismissed by the Board when the applicant sought 
withdrawal during the examiner's investigation, and in 23 
Cases investigation had not been completed at the end of 
the fiscal year. 

During the fiscal year returning officers conducted 112 
elections involving certification cases, 24 involving appli- 
cations for termination of bargaining rights and five affect- 
ing cases concerning the status of successor employers. 

There were 8,112 employees eligible to vote in the cer- 
tification elections and 7,844, or 97 per cent, of them cast 
their ballots. A higher proportion of employees participated 
in the termination elections. Of the 885 eligible to vote, 
98.9 per cent (or 875) cast their ballots. In the successor 
status elections 427, or 92 per cent, of the 462 eligible 
employees voted. 
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Case Load 

During the fiscal year 1968-69, the Board again experi- 
enced an increase in the total number of cases it received. 
Applications and complaints of all kinds amounted to 1,565. 
This was 92, or 6 per cent, higher than the 1,473 cases for 
the previous fiscal year. 

The number of cases disposed of by the Board showed a 
substantial increase. The 1,534 cases that were concluded 
exceeded last year’s total by 119. 

At the end of the fiscal year, there were 235 cases pending 
at various stages of processing. This total was 31 above the 
204 cases that were carried over from the previous year. 

The number of hearings and continuation of hearings 
conducted by the Board during 1968-69 increased to 1,052 
from 889 in 1967-68. Details of the cases handled by the 
Board in 1968-69 are shown in the Statistics Section of the 
Annual Report. 


Judicial Review of Board's Decisions 

During the fiscal year 1968-69, 11 decisions of the Board 
were removed into the courts for review. Nine of the appli- 
cations to the High Court were made by trade unions, with 
a group of employees and an employer each making one 
application. Two of the applications were dismissed by the 
High Court, and one of these applications was pending be- 
fore the Court of Appeal at the end of the fiscal year. 

The remaining nine applications were pending in the High 
Court as of March 31, 1969. 

The courts rendered decisions on six applications con- 
cerning decisions of the Board which were removed to the 
courts for review prior to the commencement of the fiscal 
year in question. Four of these applications had been 
brought by employers, one by a group of employees and 
one by atrade union. All six applications were dismissed in 
the High Court. Four of these six applications were then 
taken to the Court of Appeal and were dismissed. Two of 
these four applications were in turn appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Canada, where one application was abandoned 
and the other was pending at the end of the fiscal year 
1968-69. 

In summary, as of March 31, 1969, a total of 11 applica- 
tions were pending before the courts — nine before the High 
Court, one before the Court of Appeal and one before the 
Supreme Court of Canada. 


Certification of Bargaining Agents 
Certification applications constitute the bulk of cases pro- 
cessed by the Board. In the fiscal year 1968-69, the Board 
received 1,035 certification applications. It was the second 
largest intake in the Board’s history, and was 80 cases less 
than the all-time high of 1,115 applications in 1956-57. 
The figure of 1,035 cases for 1968-69 was nearly 10 per 
cent above last year’s intake. 

As in previous years, affiliates of the Canadian Labour 
Congress filed the largest number of certification applica- 








tions. These affiliates submitted 815 applications, or 80 per 
cent of the total for 1968-69. International and national 
trade unions not affiliated with the Congress filed 179 ap- 
plications, and the remaining 41 came from independent 
local organizations. 

In addition to the 1,035 certification applications re- 
ceived, the Board processed 119 that were carried over from 
the previous fiscal year, making a total certification case 
load of 1,154. Of this total, 1,028 were disposed of, 696 
were granted, 228 dismissed and 104 withdrawn. 

The remaining 126 cases were pending on March 31, 1969. 

Of the 1,028 applications disposed of, 112 were con- 


cluded on the results of representation elections. In the 110 * 
elections conducted, 8,951 employees were eligible to vote. 


Of these eligible voters, 8,578, about 96 per cent * *, cast 
their ballots. 

The 696 cases in which certification was granted repre- 
sented 68 per cent of all the certification applications dis- 
posed of during the year. This proportion compares with 
70 per cent in 1967-68 and 75 per cent in 1966-67. 

Small bargaining units continue to predominate in these 
cases. The average size of the units certified was 33 em- 
ployees. About 82 per cent of these units covered 39 or 
fewer employees and 50 per cent covered nine or fewer 
employees. The total number of employees affected by the 
696 applications in which certification was granted was 
approximately 23,900, about 2,900 fewer than those af- 
fected by the 643 certifications of 1967-68. 

A table in the Statistics Section shows the time taken by 
the Board to process the 696 applications in which certifi- 
cation was granted. About 92 per cent of these cases took 
84 days (3 months) or less to process from filing to disposi- 
tion, 86 per cent took 56 days (2 months) or less, 72 per 
cent took 28 days (1 month) orless, and 61 per cent re- 
quired 21 days (3 weeks) orless. Only 2 per cent (15 cases) 
needed more than 168 days (6 months). 

Of the 696 certified cases, 227 were construction appli- 
cations. None of these construction cases required longer 
than 84 days (3 months) to process. About 96 per cent of 
them took 56 days (2 months) or less, 90 per cent took 21 
days (3 weeks) orless, and about 77 per cent required 14 
days (2 weeks) or less. 


*The difference between 112 applications and 110 elections is ac- 
counted for by consolidation of some applications. 

**The difference between these two figures cited here and the two 
figures of 7,844 and 97 per cent cited under the heading Summary of 
Operations occurs because the earlier figures refer to elections held 
during the fiscal year regardless of whether the application was dis- 


posed of during the fiscal year. The figures shown here refer to elections 


held in applications which were actually disposed of during the fiscal 
year. 


Termination of Bargaining Rights 

Seventy applications for termination of the bargaining 
rights of trade unions were received during the fiscal year. 
This number was 22 below the previous year’s intake. 
There was a carry-over of eight applications, making a total 
of 78 termination cases dealt with in 1968-69. Of this total, 
35 were granted, 26 dismissed and nine withdrawn. 

Eight cases were not disposed of at the end of the year. 


Status of Successor Trade Union or Successor 
Employer 

In 1968-69 the Board dealt with 45 applications for dec- 
larations concerning the status of successor trade unions, 
compared with 26 in 1967-68. Of the 45, affirmative dec- 
larations were issued in 30, one was dismissed and 14 were 
pending at the end of the year. 

Twenty-five applications for declarations concerning the 
status of successor employers were also received, com- 
pared with three in 1967-68. Of the 25, five were granted, 
three dismissed, two withdrawn and 15 were pending at 
the end of the year. 


Strikes and Lockouts 

Forty applications for declarations that strikes were unlaw- 
ful were processed during the fiscal year 1968-69, including 
three carried over from the previous year. Of these, four 
were granted, two dismissed and 33 withdrawn. One case 
was pending at the end of the year. 

The Board also processed seven applications for declara- 
tions that lockouts were unlawful. Three of these cases 
were dismissed, three withdrawn and one was pending at 
the end of the year. 


Consent to Institute Prosecution 

Applications for consent to prosecute dropped to 105 from 
106 in the previous fiscal year. Of the 1968-69 cases, 55 
came from employers alleging that trade unions or employ- 
ees had engaged in unlawful strikes, 39 were filed by trade 
unions or employees against employers for various alleged 
violations of the Act, ten were filed by trade unions against 
trade unions and one was filed by an employee against an 
employer and a union. Three of the cases from trade unions 
were filed under Section 11 of The Hospital Labour Disputes 
Arbitration Act. 

There were 15 applications carried over from the previous 
year, making a total of 120 prosecution cases processed by 
the Board in 1968-69. Of the total, 18 were granted, 14 
were dismissed and 72 were withdrawn. The remaining 16 
cases were pending at the end of the year. 


Complaints of Unfair Practices in Employment 

The Board received 183 complaints of unfair practices In 
employment during the fiscal year under review, compared 
with 188 in 1967-68. The majority of these complaints were 
filed by trade unions charging that employees had been 
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discharged for trade union activity. An additional 41 com- 
plaints were carried over from 1967-68, making a total of 
224 cases dealt with by the Board. Of this number, 190 
were disposed of and 34 were pending at the end of the year. 

Of the 190 cases disposed of, 150 alleged unlawful dis- 
charge for trade union activity. Seventy-six of these 150 
were settled in discussions with the Board's field officers, 
five were dismissed by screening panels, two were with- 
drawn before afield officer was appointed, 25 were with- 
drawn after having been listed for hearing by screening 
panels and 42 went to hearings. Of the 42 that were heard 
by the Board, relief was granted in 11 cases, 30 were dis- 
missed and one was withdrawn. 


Trusteeship 

Seven statements that local unions had been placed under 
trusteeship were filed with the Board during 1968-69. 

In addition, the Board had 14 statements of trusteeship that 
were being continued at the beginning of the fiscal year. 

Of the total 21 trusteeships, 11 were discontinued and ten 
were stillin effect on March 31, 1969. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 

Fifteen complaints of jurisdictional disputes were processed 
during 1968-69. Eight of these complaints included re- 
quests for interim orders on the ground that a strike was 
imminent or taking place, as well as requests for final direc- 
tions. Five of the eight complaints also requested cease and 
desist directions under Section 66 (3). The remaining seven 
cases requested directions on work assignments. 

With respect to the 15 complaints, the Board issued two 
interim orders and three final directions, all of which were 
filed by the Board in the Supreme Court of Ontario. One re- 
quest for a direction was dismissed and three were with- 
drawn. Three requests for interim orders were withdrawn. 
One cease and desist order was issued and four requests 
for such orders were withdrawn. A final direction was also 
issued in a complaint that was carried over from 1967-68. 
Eight complaints had not been disposed of on March 31, 
1969, four because they were under review in the courts. 


Miscellaneous Applications and Complaints 

Four applications were received under Section 33 (2) of the 
Act, seeking the addition of a‘’no strike or no lockout’ 
provision to collective agreements. The provision was added 
by the Board in all four cases. 

One application was filed under Section 34 (3), request- 
ing modification of the arbitration provision in acollective 
agreement. The request was granted by the Board. 

Eleven applications were received under Section 39 (3), 
seeking early termination of collective agreements. 

The Board also dealt with an additional case that was 
carried over from the previous year. Of the total of 12, the 
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Board consented to the early termination of the agreements 
concerned in eight cases, three cases were withdrawn and 
one was pending at the end of the fiscal year. 

The Board processed six complaints under Section 63, 
concerning the failure of trade unions to furnish members 
with audited financial statements. In two of these cases the 
Board directed the union to supply a financial statement of 
its affairs to the member requesting It, and the other four 
cases were withdrawn. 

In 1968-69 the Board dealt with 23 applications under 
Section 79 (2), where decisions were sought on whether 
persons were employees under the Act. Of this number, 
which included eight that were carried over from 1967-68, 
decisions were issued clarifying the matter in seven cases, 
three cases were dismissed, five were withdrawn and eight 
were pending at the end of the fiscal year. 

Twelve cases were referred to the Board by the Minister 
of Labour under Section 79a for decisions on questions 
arising from conciliation applications or requests for the 
appointment of an arbitrator. An additional two cases were 
carried over from the previous year. Eleven of the total were 
disposed of and the remaining three were pending on 
March 31, 1969. 




















Conciliation Services Branch 
Director 
W.H. Dickie 


Since 1944, legislation in Ontario has provided for concili- 
ation services to assist trade unions and employers in re- 


solving differences that arise during negotiation of collective 


agreements. These services must be completed before a 
lawful strike or lockout can take place. 

Conciliation services are available at two levels. The first 
involves the appointment of a conciliation officer, whose 
function is to bring the parties together and help them reach 
a mutually satisfactory agreement. If the officer is unable to 
effect a settlement, the legislation provides a second step 
by which he may recommend to the Minister that a Board 
of Conciliation be established or that “No Board” be set up. 


Conciliation Activity — Fiscal Year 1968-69 

During the fiscal year 1968-69 the Conciliation Branch 
experienced a substantial increase in its work load by com- 
parison with the previous year. Conciliation officers suc- 
ceeded in assisting settlements in 728 disputes and they 
continued to refer fewer to conciliation boards. 


Conciliation Officers 
Conciliation officers dealt with 1,826 collective agreement 
disputes, which included a carry-over of 283 from the pre- 
vious year. The total was 281 more than the number they 
handled in 1967-68, and involved 2,335 employers and 
304,651 employees compared with 2,197 and 223,886 
respectively in 1967-68. 

The officers were successful in helping to bring about 
agreements in 728 disputes, or 40 per cent of the total, in- 


volving 873 employers and 78,435 employees. They referred 


42 situations to conciliation boards, affecting 67 employers 
and 31,863 employees ; and they recommended that no 
conciliation boards be established in 748 cases, involving 
1,015 employers and 129,289 employees. Seven other dis- 
putes lapsed. The remaining 301 had not been disposed of 
at the end of the fiscal year. 

Of the disputes that the officers were unable to settle, the 
proportion referred to conciliation boards declined from 6 
per cent to 3 per cent, while the proportion not recom- 


mended for boards increased from 46 per cent to 49 per cent. 


The pattern of disposition of the cases that were not 
settled by the officers reflects the Conciliation Branch’s 
current policy of restricting conciliation boards to situations 
where they can be effective. The policy, therefore, places a 
prime responsibility on the parties to meet and bargain on 
outstanding issues. 


Conciliation Boards 

In 1968-69, conciliation boards dealt with 58 disputes, in- 
cluding a carry-over of 16 from the previous year. 

These disputes involved 105 employers and 37,363 em- 
ployees. Agreement was reached in 13 disputes involving 
5,162 employees. In one dispute, covering 75 employees, 
the parties settled before a formal report was made. 


Settlement was not reached in 39 disputes involving 
31,498 employees, and five boards were outstanding on 
March 31, 1969. 


Special Assignments 

The Conciliation Branch does not lose interest in a dispute 
when the formal conciliation procedures have been com- 
pleted. It maintains contact with the parties until they reach 
a settlement. In many disputes, one or both parties will in- 
formally contact an officer or official and ask for an opinion, 
advice or assistance on specific matters. In some cases the 
parties will request that a conciliation officer be reassigned 
to help resolve the matters in contention. 

Sometimes the Director of Conciliation Services, on his 
own initiative, will recommend to the parties that they re- 
sume discussions under the auspices of the Branch. If the 
dispute results in a strike or lockout that might be of long 
duration or of serious inconvenience to the public, the 
Branch always intervenes to help effect a settlement. 

In 1968-69 there were 192 disputes in which post- 
conciliation assistance was given. They involved 205 em- 
ployers and 54,837 employees. Of these 192 disputes, 159 
affecting 169 employers and 49,167 employees resulted in 
agreement between the parties. In addition the Service 
directly aided in the resolution of 68 strikes affecting 75 
employers and 27,509 employees. Because of the number 
of informal contacts that are not reported, these statistics, 
however, understate the volume of the Conciliation 
Branch’s post-conciliation activities and the degree to 
which they contributed to settlements. 
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Administrative Services Division 


Executive Director 
M.K. Dibble 


The Administrative Services Division was established in 
1966 to centralize the direction of those major elements 
which provide supporting services to the operational 
functions of the Department. Currently comprising the 
Accounts Branch, the Personnel Branch and the Office 
Services Branch, the Division has accepted new and 
increasing responsibilities during the year. 

In addition to its traditional role, the Division pursues a 
policy of nurturing an environment which permits optimum 
functional productivity within the operational elements of 
the Department. This policy is reflected, for example, in the 
current program to relieve operating branches from respon- 
sibility in connection with the handling of revenue. 


Accounts Branch 
Chief Accountant 
G.A. Webster 


The Accounts Branch, with a complement of 39, is respon- 
sible for recording cash receipts and disbursements, 
preparing the monthly financial statements of income and 
expenditure for each branch as well as submitting a 
consolidated statement reflecting total receipts and 
disbursements for the Department. 

Other duties include: preparing and submitting the 
Annual Public Accounts Statement ; presenting the annual 
estimates ; administering the departmental budget ; record- 
ing expenditures made under The Adult Occupational] 
Training Agreement ; claiming appropriate refunds from the 
Government of Canada and advising senior management on 
all financial matters. 

The following statements show in summary form: ordi- 
nary expenditure at $15,409,303.29, ordinary revenue of 
$5,321,083.30, capital disbursements at $10,738,551.69, 
and capital receipts of $9,468,303.83. 
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Office Services Branch 
Chief 
T.F. Carter 


The Office Services Branch operates under the direction of 
the Executive Director of Administrative Services. 

It was organized in 1965 and was called the Administrative 
Planning Section. However, the responsibilities and duties 
of the Section expanded so rapidly that it was reorganized 
and in February, 1967 it became the Office Services Branch. 

The current organization of the Branch is composed as 
follows : the Chief of Office Services, an assistant to the 
chief, a purchasing officer, a supervisor of stores and re- 
production, asenior appliance operator, a senior supply 
clerk, two mail room supervisors, and 22 clerical and 
stenographic staff. 

The Branch co-ordinates the following departmental 
support services : district offices, purchasing, inventory 
control, supply, printing, mail, accommodation, distribution 
and transportation services. 

The space expansion program Is progressing and within 
three to six months the remaining 11 Branches involved 
should all be relocated. 


District Offices 

The district office organization operates under the authority 
of the Deputy Minister and under the general direction of 
the Executive Director of Administrative Services. 

Department of Labour district offices have been located 
in the following cities : Ottawa, London, Hamilton, Windsor, 
Port Arthur, Kitchener, Kingston, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Peterborough, Sudbury and Barrie. 

The current organization of the district offices consists of 
four supervisors and 26 clerks and stenographers. 

The unit provides complete office and clerical services to 
those inspection and counselling personnel employed in 
the field and, on request, supplies information of anon- 
technical nature to the public. 

To meet the requirements of the Department's growing 
field operations it is obvious that it will be necessary to 
continue the steady expansion of the district office 
organization. 
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Personnel Branch 
Director 
N.E. Mayne 


The turnover trend in the clerical series, evident in the last 
fiscal year, continued throughout 1968-69 and recruitment 
of experienced typists and stenographers continued as the 
most pressing problem. 

The situation has been relieved considerably through use 
of the Temporary Help Section established last year by the 
Department of Civil Service. Even so, it has become in- 
creasingly difficult to acquire the qualified clerical staff 
needed to fill the authorized complement. 

Generally speaking, the situation with respect to field 
inspectors has improved. Salary revisions, together with a 
change in the economic picture in industry, combined to 
improve the quality of the candidates applying for technical 
vacancies offered by the Department. 

The elevator inspector classification continued to be the 
exception. Competitions conducted for this trade were not 
productive. However, through prompt evaluation of in- 
dividual applicants, the number of vacancies was reduced 
to three. 

Heaviest recruitment of field officers during the fiscal year 
involved the Human Rights Commission (5), Industrial 
Training Branch (13), Industrial Safety Branch (9), Boiler 
Inspection Branch (12) and Employment Standards 
Branch (8). 

Toward the end of the period the Branch co-operated 
with appointed members of the Department of Civil Service 
and other departmental personnel officers to evaluate and 
assess the extent to which community college graduates 
could be employed in the Public Service. It is anticipated 
that suitably trained individuals from this source can be 
employed in at least two classifications. 

The Department complement was increased by 75 
positions during the period under review. 


Training 

The Training Officer's activities were concentrated on in- 
service staff development and in the field of employee 
counselling. While the aim of the counselling program has 
been and will continue to be aimed at solving the problems 
of employees whose work performance is not satisfactory, 
a great deal of effort has also been placed on vocational 
counselling and guiding civil servants towards reasonable 
career patterns. 

In-service staff development courses have been largely 
in the area of communications skills. The Department has 
continued to participate in programs conducted by the 
Department of Civil Service as well as outside universities 
and community colleges. 

Approximately $15,000 (compared to $10,000 in 1967- 
68) was spent to assist employees attending outside 
courses of study. 

A training committee, comprising the Executive Director 
of Administrative Services, the Executive Director of 
Manpower Services, the Executive Director of Safety and 


Technical Services and the Training Officer has continued 
to provide guidelines for Departmental staff development 
policy. 


Job Classification 

During the year the job classification section was involved 
in the updating and revision of existing specifications as 
well as two major reorganizations. The Ontario Human 
Rights Commission was reorganized to accommodate their 
new regional concept, and new classes for human rights 
officers were established. The Labour Standards Branch 
was reorganized as the Employment Standards Branch in 
accordance with the revised legislation and this resulted in 
a number of new classes. 

In addition, the necessary preparatory work was com- 
pleted for the renumbering of the whole Department more 
properly to reflect the current divisional organizations. 
During the period, 169 position specifications were 
classified. 
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Ontario Human Rights Commission 


Director 
Dr. D.G. Hill 


The Ontario Human Rights Code, which came into effect in 
June, 1962, with subsequent amendments, is a consolida- 
tion into one law of all human rights legislation passed by 
the Provincial Legislature since 1944. Designed to give 
basic protection to all from discrimination in employment, 
housing, public accommodation and publication, the Code 
is specifically committed to furthering the principle that all 
people are free and equal in dignity and rights, regardless of 
race, creed, colour, nationality, ancestry or place of origin. 
In this, the legislation is in harmony with the United Nations 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

The Age Discrimination Act, which came into effect in 
1966, is designed to protect the worker between the ages 
of 40 and 65 from being excluded from the labour market 
solely because of his age. 

The Ontario Human Rights Commission is responsible 
for the administration of the Code and the Act and for 
furthering their objectives by means of education, research 
and conciliation. The Commission consists of a chairman 
and five other members. The permanent administrative 
staff is composed of a director and 15 human rights officers. 
The Commission also operates three regional offices, one 
based in Windsor to serve South-Western Ontario ; one 
based in Port Arthur to serve Northern Ontario ; and the 
third, opened during this fiscal year, in Ottawa to serve 
Eastern Ontario. 

Deputations are received from organizations and in- 
dividuals interested in questions of human rights. 

All complaints of infractions of the Code are dealt with 
through investigation, conciliation, boards of inquiry and, 
if necessary, prosecution. 

The prescribed duties of human rights officers are in- 
dicative of the methods promoted by the Commission. 

As conciliators, they investigate formal complaints of dis- 
crimination and use persuasion to bring about compliance 
with the Code and the Act. On occasion, they enlist the 
voluntary help of community groups. They co-operate with 
educational, religious, ethnic, labour, business and welfare 
groups in planning such activities as conferences and sem- 
inars, delivering speeches, and taking part in private and 
public discussions in order to overcome prejudice and 
discrimination. 


Conciliation Statistics 

The number of formal cases investigated by the Commission 
during the fiscal year decreased by approximately 23 per 
cent from the 1967-68 figure. This may be due In part to 

the transfer of the fair remuneration for women legislation 
to the Employment Standards Branch. Leaving out the 
number of cases concerning equal pay from the 1967-68 
figure, the number of formal cases investigated during 
1968-69 increased by 9 per cent. Four hundred and twelve 
new cases were investigated, together with 80 brought 
forward from the previous fiscal year. This increases to 1,511 
the number of formal complaints processed in seven years. 


An additional 99 informal complaints of discrimination 
involving situations not covered by present legislation were 
handled, bringing the total number of investigations to 511. 
The figure for the previous fiscal year was 669. 


Fair Employment 

The Commission processed 219 formal charges in employ- 
ment, 53 of which dealt with discriminatory application 
forms or inquiries and 11 with discriminatory advertising. 
Most businesses continued to co-operate in correcting their 
forms as well as giving the Commission assurances of future 
compliance with the Code. Of the 155 other cases in which 
the complainants charged that they were refused employ- 
ment or otherwise discriminated against, 43 were settled, 
82 were dismissed and 36 were carried over into the next 
fiscal year. 

Twenty-six cases were taken to boards of inquiry, where 
hearings were conducted to inquire into complaints which 
could not be settled effectively at more informal levels. 

Fifty new complaints were brought to the Commission 
under The Age Discrimination Act. This was an increase 
over the previous fiscal year’s figure of 38. 


Fair Remuneration 
Seven complaints were received from female employees 
pertaining to Section 5 of the Code, the section generally 
referred to as ‘equal pay’. This represents a drop from 165 
complaints received in the previous year. As noted above, 
the decrease is due to the fact that this section of the Code 
was deleted and incorporated into the revised Employment 
Standards Act. 

One of these complaints was heard at a Board of Inquiry, 
one was settled and five were dismissed. 


Fair Accommodation 

Thirty-four complaints were investigated under this section 
of the Code regarding services, accommodation or facilities 
to which the public is customarily admitted. Fifteen cases 
were settled through the process of conciliation, 14 were 
dismissed and six were continued into the next fiscal year. 
Boards of Inquiry were appointed to conduct hearings into 
seven cases. One of these was resolved in favour of the 
complainant by Ministerial Order. 


Equal Rights in Housing 

Ninety-six complaints were received in which the com- 
plainants charged that they had been denied occupancy of 
a dwelling or discriminated against in term or condition of 
occupancy because of their race, creed or colour. 

Forty-five cases were settled when the owners offered 
accommodations to the complainants and undertook other 
acts of good faith. Twenty-five cases were dismissed and 
25 were carried over into the next fiscal year. Boards of 
Inquiry were appointed to inquire into 16 of these cases and 
one of these was satisfactorily resolved by Ministerial Order. 
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The Commission also handled 7,148 miscellaneous 
complaints during the fiscal year — an increase of 165 per 
cent over the number handled in this category during the 
previous year. 

As one of the major functions of the Commission, the 
education program continued to involve a wide range of 
activities. 

The year 1968 had been designated International Year 
for Human Rights by the United Nations in commemoration 
of the 20th anniversary of the signing of The Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. Several projects which had 
been embarked upon in the early part of 1968 to honour the 
occasion were continued throughout the fiscal year. 

The Commission continued to co-operate with and 
helped to staff the Ontario Committee for Human Rights, a 
body established to co-ordinate the activities of Ontario 
organizations in conjunction with the International Year. 
The Committee was composed of representatives of 30 
religious, labour, educational, government and social 
agencies and was in communication with some 800 organ- 
izations and institutions in the Province. A one-day confer- 
ence was sponsored by the Committee in October at the 
University of Toronto. The discussions centred around the 
question of whether or not Ontario needed an ombudsman. 


Projects 

Another project established especially for International 
Year for Human Rights was the Windsor Advisory 
Committee on Employment. The Committee was appointed 
by the Minister of Labour to advise the Department and 
the Commission on the employment situation as it affected 
ethnic, religious and racial groups in Windsor, including 
the following aspects : employment opportunities for 
minority groups ; obstacles which impede employment 
opportunities for minority groups ; ways in which these 
obstacles might be removed. 

The Committee was composed of leading citizens of 
Windsor, representing many segments of the community. 
During the fiscal year, it received briefs from delegations 
representing ethnic organizations in Windsor as well as 
from government officials and the trade union movement. 
By the end of the fiscal year, the Committee had concluded 
its proceedings and was preparing its report, which it 
planned to present to the Minister of Labour in May, 1969. 

Also undertaken in honour of International Year for 
Human Rights was a project which started before the 
beginning of the fiscal year, but carried on throughout it. 
This was the two-year study of social studies textbooks 
used in Ontario schools and was undertaken in co- 
sponsorship with the Curriculum Department of the 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education. The purpose of 
the study is to examine the textbooks in order to judge the 
adequacy and fairness with which Ontario school text- 
books deal with the contribution of ethnic groups to 
Canada’s development and culture. 
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Another special International Year project was the placing 
of transit cards in subway cars, buses and streetcars 
throughout Metropolitan Toronto. The cards, carried for a 
three-month period, were designed to encourage organi- 
zations to observe International Year for Human Rights and 
to alert them to the work of the Commission. Response to 
the project led to an increase in telephone requests for 
literature from people who said they had learned about the 
Commission from the cards. 


Conferences 

To mark the culmination of the International Year's activ- 
ities, a National Conference on Human Rights was held in 
Ottawa in December. Ontario’s delegation, including 
officials from the Ontario Human Rights Commission, the 
Ontario Department of Labour and the Ontario Department 
of the Attorney-General, was headed by the Minister of 
Labour, the Deputy Minister, who is also Secretary of the 
Commission, and the Director. 

The Province sponsored one of the conference luncheons, 
which was chaired by the Minister of Labour. The speaker 
was the Hon. J.C. McRuer, Chairman of Ontario’s Royal 
Commission of Inquiry into Civil Rights. The Commissions 
Director acted as chairman for the seminar on ‘‘Human 
Rights Commissions (Provincial and Federal)” for which 
he prepared a background paper. A new display was pre- 
pared especially for the occasion. 

A major decision was made by the conference to establish 
an on-going national human rights body to be known as the 
Canadian Council for Human Rights. This decision was 
supported by the Ontario delegation, which expressed the 
view that an important function of such a body would be 
to receive reports from government human rights commis- 
sions and agencies administering human rights legislation 
regarding their progress and work. During the remainder of 
the fiscal year, the new Council began to organize itself and 
the Commission remained in very close contact with it, 
offering assistance as required. 

The Commission participated in the Second Canadian 
Conference of Administrators of Human Rights Legislation, 
held in Alberta in May (Ontario organized and hosted the 
first conference in the spring of 1966). Representatives from 
most of the provinces and the Federal Government met to 
discuss their respective human rights legislation and pro- 
grams and to consider mutual problems. The Commission 
was responsible for one session of the conference and 
presented papers on the subject of ‘The Extent of 
Legislation in the Areas of Age, Equal Pay, Private Dwellings 
and Commercial Space”. In addition, a special report was 
prepared on the Commission’s educational program and 
distributed to delegates. 

In May, the Director represented Ontario at the United 
Nations International Conference on Human Rights in 
Teheran, lran. Afterwards, he met with officials of the Race 
Relations Board in the United Kingdom. 
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During May, a major project was carried out by the 
Commission in the downtown area of Toronto where there 
are large numbers of Portuguese, Italian and Negro resi- 
dents. This was a teen-age conference which was held at 
University Settlement and involved teen-agers from six 
settlement houses and church social centres in the area. 

At the request of the teen-agers who were on the planning 
committee, the conference dealt with various aspects of 
employment — human rights, on-the-job training, guidance 
and career counselling, careers for girls. Resource persons 
included staff members of the Commission, the Industrial 
Training Branch and the Women’s Bureau. 

Approximately 100 teen-agers attended the conference. 

A meeting was held at the International Students’ Centre, 
University of Toronto, in September to discuss the 
Commission’s role in relation to overseas students, 
particularly in the area of housing. 

Another important meeting was held in February with 
representatives of the Indian, Pakistani and Ceylonese 
communities in Toronto. The meeting was co-sponsored 
by the Commission in co-operation with the Indian 
Canada Association, the Friends of India Association and 
the Indian Immigrants Aid Society to discuss problems 
which some of the Asian immigrants are having in Canada. 

Commission staff conducted a two-day seminar for 
members of the Ontario Division of the Canadian Union of 
Public Employees at a conference held in London in March. 
The seminar included discussion groups based on a series 
of case studies developed out of complaints involving 
unions, and general discussion on the subject of union 
involvement in human rights. 

The Commission continued to work closely with the 
native Indians in the Province and an intensive program of 
visits was undertaken throughout Northern Ontario. 
Commission officers in the north have met with members 
of the Indian community, educators, clergy, government 
officials, union leaders and social service workers. 

The objectives of the visits were to establish contact with 
the communities and to acquaint Indian people with the 
human rights legislation and the services of the northern 
regional office. 

Approximately 50 meetings were held with Indian groups 
during the year. The Commission is seeking to co-ordinate 
its work with Indian communities with the Manpower 
Services Division of the Department of Labour, particularly 
the Athletics Commission, the Employment Standards 
Branch and the Industrial Training Branch. 

The new regional office based in Ottawa to serve Eastern 
Ontario concentrated on establishing contacts with com- 
munity groups, social agencies and human rights organiza- 
tions in Ottawa, Cornwall, Kingston and other centres. 
Emphasis was on acquainting these bodies with the new 
office and exploring ways in which they and the Commission 
might co-operate in human rights programs. 
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The Commission continued its regular educational 
activities throughout the year. Staff members were guest 
speakers at 98 meetings held throughout the Province and 
participated in ten radio and television broadcasts. 
Commission members and staff attended some 34 con- 
ferences of organizations representing religious institutions, 
ethnic groups, labour and business groups, social and 
community agencies. 


Displays and Exhibits 

The program of displays and exhibits was also continued 
and the Commission participated in exhibits on 25 occa- 
sions. Special exhibits were set up with the assistance of 
the Information Services Branch at a number of conventions 
and trade shows, including the Canadian National 
Exhibition. The Commission also participated in the Festival 
of Community Services sponsored by the Social Planning 
Council of Metropolitan Toronto by setting up displays in 
the three locations arranged for the occasion. A special 
exhibit, in English and French, was prepared for the 
National Conference on Human Rights in Ottawa in 
December. Also, the Commission prepared a new poster on 
the theme of the International Year for Human Rights which 
it used as part of its portable display. 

Almost 4,600 requests for information and literature were 
received from schools, churches, labour organizations, 
women’s groups, social agencies, business firms, govern- 
ment officials and others. Approximately 227,000 pieces of 
literature were distributed in addition to the regular mailings 
of Human Relations and Special Announcements. 

The Ontario Association of Real Estate Boards requested 
2,500 copies of The Declaration of Fair Housing Practices, 
which it signed with the Commission in 1966, and dis- 
tributed these to its members across the Province. 

Two films were purchased during the year : ‘Encounter 
at Kwacha House”, a National Film Board production 
dealing with Negroes in Halifax ; and ‘‘A Morning for 
Jimmy”, produced by the Anti- Defamation League of 
B'nai B’rith and concerned with employment opportunities 
for Negro youth. 

The Commission’s specialized human rights library con- 
tinued to grow and was increasingly used during the year 
by university faculty and students as well as by writers and 
program organizers. A number of people have used the 
library who are planning human rights programs in their 
organizations and, for these people, a kit of program material 
from a number of sources has been prepared. 


Survey of Downtown Toronto 
An important survey was conducted for the Commission 
during the fiscal year into community tensions and conflicts 


among youths of different ethnic and racial backgrounds in 
the area of the city of Toronto bounded by St. Clair Avenue 
West, the Lakefront, Yonge Street and Dovercourt Road. 

The study involved interviews with some 30 social 
workers, police officers, priests, probation officers, com- 
munity centre directors and others familiar with problems 
in the area as well as direct observations of the youth of the 
neighbourhood in dance halls, pool halls, restaurants, 
corner stores, street corners and other places where the 
young people assemble. The results of the survey were 
contained in a special report to the Commission which is 
summarized in the first issue of Human Relations published 
early in the next fiscal year. 


Downtown Toronto Program Planned 

As a result of the findings of tensions and grievances among 
the racial and ethnic minorities in downtown Toronto, 

plans were underway at the end of the fiscal year to open an 
experimental “‘store-front” office in downtown Toronto on 
College Street near Spadina, an area heavily populated by 
immigrants from Europe and Negroes from the Maritimes 
and the West Indies. The program will be co-ordinated with 
the Manpower Services Division of the Department of 
Labour. 


Age Discrimination Act Division 

Based on the concept of merit employment, The Age 
Discrimination Act, passed in 1966, provides that no em- 
ployer or person acting on his behalf shall discriminate in 
employment matters against persons between 40 and 65 
years of age. 

The primary objective of the Act is to ensure that able and 
qualified older workers are afforded equal opportunities to 
seek and secure gainful employment on the basis of their 
individual abilities to perform the job. The Act recognizes 
that health, mental and physical capacities, work attitudes 
and job performance are individual traits at any age and 
that chronological age alone is a poor indicator of working 
ability. 

During the Fiscal year, The Age Discrimination Act 
Division received 50 formal complaints. In addition, 19 
informal complaints and 380 miscellaneous inquiries were 
received, bringing the total new case load to 449. 

One Board of Inquiry was held and resulted, as part of the 
settlement agreement, in the payment of $461.55 to the 
complainant in compensation for wages lost as a result of 
the discriminatory action taken against her. 

Effective September 1, 1968, The Age Discrimination 
Act was amended to prohibit the use, directly or indirectly, 
of discriminatory age specifications in employment adver- 
tising. To make the public aware of this new provision, a 
number of letter surveys were undertaken. All Ontario 
newspapers were contacted in September, 3,000 em- 
ployers in October, all employment placement agencies in 
December and 300 voluntary social agencies in February. 


The response to all these mailings was overwhelmingly 
favourable and the Commission was able to effect a marked 
reduction in the number of illegal advertisements appearing 
in the Press through this educational approach. 

During the fall of 1968 a document, ‘Guidelines to 
Interpretation”, was drawn up to assist employers in their 
advertising procedures. The Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, in the October 30, 1968 edition of its Ontario 
Division News, reprinted this in full (this newsletter was 
circulated to the 4,000 members of the CMA). Later, the 
document was expanded by the Commission into a brochure 
entitled Guidelines for Employers on the Provisions of The 
Age Discrimination Act which was ready for printing by the 
end of the fiscal year. 

The Division’s educational program also involved the 
delivery of nine speeches by staff persons, participation in 
16 conferences and meetings and numerous community 
consultations. A total of 36,000 pieces of literature relating 
to The Age Discrimination Act was distributed during the 


year. 

















Ontario Labour Safety Council 


Executive Director 
D.F. Jones 


Established in 1962, the Labour Safety Council originally 
consisted of seven members. It was expanded in 1966 to 
consist of seven members each from labour and manage- 
ment, plus an impartial chairman. In the current fiscal year 
the membership was further expanded to include the 
Executive Director of Safety and Technical Services of the 
Department of Labour and the Executive Director of the 
Labour Safety Council. 

At that time a new chairman was appointed, who fills the 
dual role of Chairman of the Labour Safety Council and 
Senior Technical Consultant to the Department of Labour. 
The Consultant also serves the Department by representing 
it on various provincial, national and international com- 
mittees dealing with codes and standards for the control 
of occupational hazards. 

Since its expansion, the Council has undertaken a con- 
tinuous review of accident- prevention programs and the 
underlying causes of accidents. This resulted in two reports 
by Mrs. Jean Surry, of the University of Toronto, which have 
received world acclaim, the first being ‘Industrial Accident 
Research — A Human Engineering Appraisal” and the 
second, ‘An Annotated Bibliography of Industrial Accident 
Research”. 


Studies Undertaken 

A study of accident statistics undertaken by the University 
of Waterloo and sponsored by the Council resulted in seven 
reports drawing attention to weaknesses in the present 
statistics and recommending improved methods of collec- 
tion. These reports have been turned over to the Department 
of Labour’s Systems and Automatic Data Processing 
Branch for further study. 

An outgrowth of the Waterloo study has been an im- 
provement in the accident reporting capability of the 
Department of Labour’s Industrial Safety Branch. 
Information from the Waterloo study is also being examined 
by acommittee of the Canadian Association of 
Administrators of Labour Legislation. 

An extensive brief on construction safety prepared jointly 
by the Construction Safety Association of Ontario and 
representatives of the labour movement was carefully 
examined by the Council, resulting in recommendations to 
the Minister for amendments to the Construction Safety 
regulations. 

The possibility of involving psychologists, human factor 
engineers and other behavioural scientists in the Ontario 
safety movement was examined in a report to the Council 
by Dr. Earle S. Hannaford, of Troy, New Hampshire, and 
action is being taken to implement the recommendations 
of the report. 

A study of methods of manual lifting and handling as 
related to the cause of back injuries has commenced at the 
University of Toronto under the guidance of Dr. John 


Brown in the hope that it will lead to new recommendations 
for manual lifting and handling, incorporating modern 
knowledge to reduce the number and severity of back 
injuries in industry. 


Information Service 

A Safety Information Service is now available at the Labour 
Safety Council, including a comprehensive safety library. 
The purpose of this service is to act as a central source of 
safety information, to refer people to the best source 
available, and to provide safety information which is not 
readily available from other sources. 

The publication Safety in Ontario, which attempts to list 
the many sources of safety information in the Province and 
provide aresume of the activities of the various agencies, 
has been in great demand and it is expected that a third 
edition will be necessary in the coming year. 
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Research Branch 


Director 
J.R. Kinley 


The Research Branch’s role is to assist in the administration 


and evaluation of the Department's legislation and programs 


by providing analytical services. To accomplish this, the 
Branch operates two libraries and employs a group of ap- 
proximately 25 research personnel, of whom a third hold 
advanced degrees in economics, statistics, or related areas. 

Most of the work done during the fiscal year took the 
form of data collection, analysis and report writing. In addi- 
tion, some members of the staff were heavily involved in 
providing information services, both within and outside the 
Department, and the more senior people in consultative 
activities relating to program and policy development. 
Largely due to an improved staff situation, the Branch’s 
output was greater than in any of its previous three years of 
existence. This situation also resulted in better communica- 
tion with the operating branches, two of which made their 
first extensive use of the research facilities. 

Throughout its history, the Branch’s orientation towards 
servicing the Department's programs has presented it with 
specialized data problems. During the fiscal year, this situa- 
tion resulted in a marked shift in the work load to accumu- 
lation of original data necessary to the studies and reports 
the Branch was required to produce. The change was 
manifest in extensive survey activity, better organized col- 
lection of documents, major efforts to influence the output 
of other agencies producing statistics, and in fuller exploi- 
tation of internal sources of information (administrative 
records). These developments have improved the quality of 
the Branch’s output. 


The work mentioned in the preceding paragraph increased 


rather than lessened the analytical capability of the Branch. 
Most reports of this type were based on the data described, 
and were primarily directed at administrative problems or 
program evaluation. To the extent that the product of either 
the statistical or analytical work was judged to be of general 
interest, it has been made available to the public. 


The Libraries 

Both the main and collective agreements libraries increased 
their service to the Department and other users during the 
fiscal year. This was accomplished through expansion of 
their holdings and the developments of better work 
procedures. 

During the fiscal year, the main library concentrated on 
removing the last vestiges of its role as a storage facility and 
became a strong current collection. Its present policy on 
collecting and holding material is based on two considera- 
tions, namely that the major needs of the Labour Depart- 
ment be served and that peripheral material will not be held 
if it is available elsewhere in Toronto. These policies have 
served to make the library a facility to which anyone in the 
Department and, in increasing numbers members of the 
public, turn for assistance in locating information. 

Departmental geography required the library to establish 
two satellite collections, one in the Industrial Training 


Branch and the other in the Technical Services Division. 
The staffs of the satellites are under the supervision of the 
librarian and their holdings consist mainly of handbooks, 
manuals and codes, but they may include any type of pub- 
lication pertaining to the subject area in question. 

The material in both satellites is catalogued in the main 
library, at 8 York Street. 

The cataloguing backlog in the main library was elimi- 
nated during the fiscal year, but at the end of it a substantial 
amount remained to be done in the satellites. This accom- 
plishment, along with the acquisition of a number of major 
indexes, will ensure that the library can provide a high 
quality service in the minimum amount of time. 

Among the indexes that are available, some of the most 
important ones are: The Business Periodicals Index ; The 
Monthly Check List of State Publications ; the acquisition 
lists of the US Department of Labor and AFL-C1O libraries ; 
the American Economic Association's Index of Economic 
Journals ; and the nine-volume printed catalogue of the 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
at Cornell University. The latter item is probably the most 
important index in the subject area on the continent. 

The collective agreements library specializes in the docu- 
ments identified by its name and, to a lesser extent, in others 
pertaining to union-management relations. At the end of 
the fiscal year, there were about 8,000 current contracts on 
file. Of these, approximately 3,000 were drawn from the 
construction industry and 5,000 from other industries. 
Although a substantial number of new agreements were 
acquired weekly, the total number of current contracts on 
file remained almost constant during the year because 
of changes in bargaining structures, the lapse of bargaining 
situations and the elimination of some duplication of files. 
During the fiscal year 5,276 agreements were received in 
the library. Of these 1,318 had not been on file before, 2,829 
were renewals, and 1,129 were duplicates. 

An agreement status index became fully operational dur- 
ing the year. This index shows the actual bargaining situa- 
tion for every agreement in the library, and indicates to the 
library staff when it should attempt to obtain a renewal or 
first agreement and how best to achieve that objective. 

During the fiscal year 6,222 agreements were charged 
out to 1,228 borrowers. A large majority of the latter were 
members of the Department's staff, but the public was also 
well represented. As a result, the library has become a major 
research resource for answering questions that arise on the 
day-to-day activities of the Conciliation Branch, the Labour 
Relations Board, in the preparation of statistical reports 
on wage rates and working conditions, and in preparation 
for contract bargaining. 
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Information Service 

Both the library and research personnel are actively involved 
in information service to persons from both within and out- 
side the Department. This work entails extensive conver- 
sations and interviews, and preparation of memoranda on 
a wide range of topics. The burden of the service falls un- 
evenly on staff members ; for some, it takes up a major 
portion of their working time, and for others, very little. 
During the year, much of this work has been concentrated 
in the hands of a few specially qualified people, but due to 
the nature of the requests received it will always form part 
of the work of every member of the Branch’s staff. 

Information service within the Department is directed 
particularly to the Conciliation Branch and the Labour 
Relations Board. Their requests frequently involve analysis 
of one or several related clauses of anumber of collective 
agreements and, on some occasions, much more complex 
problems are posed. Service to the Board continued on 
approximately the same level as in past years, but there was 
a marked increase in that to the Conciliation Branch. For the 
former, the work is mainly concerned with supplying Board 
officers with information pertaining to the determination of 
bargaining units. Statistical records are kept on several 
aspects of the Board’s work, and these are prepared for 
publication in various documents. 

Information requests from other sources within the 
Department are more varied in nature. The greatest volume 
of these come from the Minister and Deputy Minister and 
constitute a substantial portion of the Branch’s work load. 


Surveys and Studies 

The major outputs of Research Branch personnel are data 
and reports that supply information necessary to the admin- 
istration or evaluation of a program. As already indicated, 
much of this activity during the fiscal year took the form of 
survey work and document collection, but an even greater 
part was concerned with analysis of the results of the data 
obtained. The major projects that were in progress during 
the year are discussed briefly below. On several of these, 
work was completed, and on others it was only well under 
way or just beginning as the year ended. 

Efforts to develop information on wages and working 
conditions in Ontario resulted in a variety of published and 
unpublished documents. One of the principal of these was 
a pamphlet entitled Wages, Hours and Overtime Pay 
Provisions in Selected Industries, Ontario, 1967, which 
reported on a survey conducted late in 1967 among 5,500 
establishments. The information was required within the 
Department primarily for the administration of the minimum 
wage program ; it was used as a basis for the decisions that 
raised the general minimum wage in the Province to $1.30 
per hour, and other revisions in legislated labour standards, 
including the requirement that a premium rate be paid after 
48 hours of work in a week. The material was published to 
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provide a permanent record of the data used in making these 
decisions and to make it readily available to persons out- 
side the Government. 

This survey was an expression of the continuing need for 
wage data in the Labour Department. To avoid survey 
duplication and unnecessary cost, the Research Branch 
has entered into extensive negotiations and co-operative 
arrangements with the Federal Department of Labour to 
co-ordinate wage survey activities. During the fiscal year, 

a pilot study was designed to determine whether or not the 
Canada Department's annual survey of wages and hours 
could be modified to serve Ontario’s needs without impair- 
ing its effectiveness for meeting its traditional objectives. 
Preliminary information available at the end of the fiscal 
year indicated that further experimentation was desirable. 

Another approach to providing information on wages 
and working conditions was through the analysis of col- 
lective agreements. All union contracts in hospitals in 
Ontario were analyzed during the fiscal year with respect 
to both wage rates and other working conditions generally 
covered by labour contracts. The wage-rate portion of the 
study was revised twice during 1968-69 in response to the 
strong demand from unions, hospital management and 
arbitrators. In addition, 234 major construction agreements 
were analyzed and the results of the analysis published. 
Wage-rate data in this report is set out by occupation, type 
of construction and locality. The report has been well ac- 
cepted by both unions and management, and supplies in- 
formation needed by officers of the Labour Relations Board 
and the Employment Standards and Industrial Training 
Branches of the Department. 

A system of coding the collective agreement files main- 
tained by the Branch was prepared. As the year ended, the 
first application of the code to the agreements of a particular 
industry was in progress. The coding activity was under- 
taken in order to make the information contained in agree- 
ments more readily available to all interested users. 

In addition, co-operation was extended to the Canada 
Department of Labour in conducting its annual survey of 
working conditions. The activity involves the Research 
Branch in soliciting the co-operation of companies in this 
survey. 


Labour Relations 

The second major area of activity of the Research staff was 
the production of information on labour relations develop- 
ments. A report showing the number of collective agree- 
ments expiring during 1969 was produced from information 
extracted from the collective agreements library records. 
The report describes the volume of bargaining activity 

likely to occur in a calendar year and analyzes the data it 
contains by industry, month, union, economic region and 
bargaining unit, and shows the numbers of employees that 























would be involved in negotiations. The document is an aid 
to planning the work of the Conciliation Branch, and gives 
senior Department officials and the public information on 
the labour relations outlook. 

Information was collected and analyzed on a wide range 
of labour relations topics, including bargaining issues, 
settlements, bargaining structures, findings of commis- 
sions, developing areas of union concern and government 
action. The information obtained was mainly used in the 
preparation of memoranda for persons making specific 
enquiries and providing information to senior officials of 
the Department. In this area as well, efforts have been made 
to co-ordinate the Research activities in the Ontario Labour 
Department with those of the Canada Department of Labour 
and the product of this effort should become apparent 
during the next fiscal year. 

Two papers were prepared that have a bearing on labour 
relations developments. One of these, dealing with wage 
parity, focused attention on the use of productivity data as 
a justification for parity in wage rates between different 
industries and regions. In particular, it pointed out some of 
the pitfalls to be guarded against. The second paper dealt 
with the prevalence and role of independent local unions 
in Ontario. 


Program Evaluation 

Most of the remaining work of the Research Branch had to 
do with some form of program evaluation, but only a few of 
the projects in this area are mentioned. In every instance, 
they were concerned with the need for a particular piece of 
legislation or with the training, labour standards or safety 
program developed to implement existing legislation. 

Three major studies were undertaken concerning mini- 
mum wages. One of these already referred to was the de- 
velopment of material designed to indicate what level of 
minimum wage would be of most benefit to the lower- paid 
workers in the Province, and to suggest what other changes 
in labour standards legislation could be extended to workers 
generally, without unduly increasing employment costs. 

A second project to measure the effects of the minimum 
wage change on other wage rates, wage structures, em- 
ployment, prices, product lines and other variables was 
designed and partially carried out. This impact study looks 
at five different manufacturing industries, and when the 
work is completed late in 1970 it should provide, for the 
first time in Ontario, objective information on the conse- 
quences of legislated wage changes. Finally, some need 
has been felt for the extension of labour standards, particu- 
larly minimum wages, to the agricultural industry. A series 
of memoranda were prepared on the problems of under- 
taking such a program and a major survey was designed to 
form the basis for decisions in this area. 

Two studies relating to particular occupations were 
undertaken, one referring to stationary engineers and the 
other to barbers. Each of these studies required a survey of 


individuals, and resulted in the compilation of information 
on industry structure and working conditions to be used by 
the Industrial Training and Employment Standards Branches. 

In the area of safety, the work conducted during the year 
was concerned mainly with younger workers. Data were 
analyzed and discussions held with two groups of young 
workers drawn mainly from manufacturing industries, in 
efforts to determine what sorts of action the safety services 
of the Department need to take to improve accident records 
among these people. Also, first steps were taken towards 
determining the cost of industrial injuries and fatalities in 
Ontario. 


Training Evaluation 

Several studies attempted to evaluate aspects of apprentice- 
ship or short-term training. Important among these is one 
that is concerned with the training effectiveness and re- 
quirements in the mechanical trades. The project involves 
research that goes far beyond the Branch itself, but much 
of it is being done by the Branch staff and co-ordination of 
the work rests with it. Another study in this area was an 
evaluation of 16 short-term industrial training programs, 
which attempts to relate their costs and benefits and pre- 
sents some information on the trainee characteristics that 
made for success or failure. A principal objective of the 
project is to highlight the administrative data required for 
effective control of short-term training. 

One of the most useful projects undertaken tested the 
efficiency of occupational English language training courses 
for immigrants. The report of this study made clear that 
language is only one of the factors that inhibit immigrants 
in qualifying to practise their trades in Ontario. 

Apart from the work outlined, the Branch’s staff made 
major contributions to the program of several committees 
and conferences by giving papers, participating in discus- 
sion, or assisting with program design. In every instance, 
this work had direct bearing on the interests of the Depart- 
ment. Important among these was work done on inter- 
departmental or inter-government committees concerned 
with the generation of labour market information, and with 
research on manpower and labour problems. Finally, senior 
staff members were continually involved in the design and 
organizational aspects of research undertaken for the 
Branch by other agencies. 
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Systems and ADP Branch 


Director 
W.H. Lehman 


The initial complement for the Systems and ADP Branch 
within the Department of Labour was approved in July, 
1966. However, detailed systems study did not commence 
until the latter part of that year because of initial accom- 
modation, staffing and organization problems. 

Since that time, the Branch has become increasingly 
involved in a number of areas within the Department. 
Systems study and design and implementation is proceed- 
ing according to plan. This often involves a combination of 
computer-based techniques and changes to the manual 
system of operation in a branch. In some cases it involves 
only minor changes, while in others it may result in a total 
revision of the operating methods in existence. 

In addition to major systems study design and implemen- 
tation in several Branches within the Department, consid- 
erable additional work has been carried in the following 
areas: 


1. the formulation of standards and implementation of 
technological changes inherent in the Computer Services 
Centre; 

2. design and implementation of a number of filing systems 
to meet the needs of management; 

3. microfilm feasibility studies ; 

4. organizational studies caused by systems redesign and 
procedural changes; 

5. field staff indoctrination for management ; 

6. studying and planning for future ADP requirements for 
the Department; 

7. preparation of input, program analysis and program- 
ming for anumber of research projects ; 

8. technical education of staff. 


Computer Time 

Although there has been planned growth in activity and 
areas of responsibility, staff has remained at its previous 
level of an approved complement of 35 personnel, plus six 
casual coding clerks for initial conversion programs. 
Budget appropriations for the year were also within the 
originally planned estimates, although the estimated use of 
computer time was exceeded. The Department used ap- 
proximately 800 hours of computer time, primarily at the 
Computer Services Centre, which provides a computer 
service for some eight to ten Government departments. 

Its present configuration consists of two |BM 360/40’s with 
appropriate peripherals. 

In addition, approximately 150 hours of machine ac- 
counting facilities were used throughout the year. Since this 
type of facility is not provided at the Computer Services 
Centre, it was necessary to make ad hoc arrangements with 
other sources. Primarily, the Government Accounts Branch 
of the Department of Treasury and Economics has pro- 
vided this service. 


Boiler Inspection Branch 

The computer-based system for the Boiler Inspection 
Branch was first introduced in October, 1967. The master 
file covering all potential installation inspections of boilers, 
pressure vessels and refrigeration plants within the Prov- 
ince has remained fairly constant at between 29,000 and 
30,000 installations. 

This system is undergoing several changes. At present, a 
fairly major revision is taking place for the introduction of 
scheduled inspection procedures by district and area, to 
avoid excessive travel. Also, amore comprehensive follow- 
up system will be introduced to ensure that when boilers 
and pressure vessels are sold to ultimate owners they will 
be registered with the Branch. It is expected that this re- 
vision will become effective in late 1969. 

Total input to the system involves some 4,000 to 4,500 
documents per month, with a punch-card volume of some 
16,000, which results in the production of inspection re- 
ports, invoices, certificates, statements and appropriate 
management reports. 


Elevator Inspection Branch 
The computer-based system for the Elevator Inspection 
Branch has been in operation since May ,1968. Apart from 
some minor changes which have been introduced with 
respect to the computer- produced inspection report and 
management controls, the system seems to be operating 
well. 

Total volume of input documents for this Branch runs 
between 4,500 and 5,000 per month, with a card volume of 
some 8,500 to 9,000. 


Industrial Training Branch 

Eighty-five per cent of the systems design and implemen- 
tation in this Branch has been completed. Because of the 
widely diversified areas and wide impact upon the public, 
systems study has been under way in this Branch for ap- 
proximately two years. Phase 2, covering the creation of a 
master file for some 16,000 apprentices, will be introduced 
before the end of 1969. 

The Renewal system for tradesmen’s qualification certifi- 
cates, covering some 100,000 tradesmen in nine trades, 
was introduced in the fall of 1968. Commencing with the 
renewal period in September- October, 1969 it is expected 
preparation will commence to have tradesmen’s renewal 
certificates produced on a two-year basis, rather than an- 
nually and by birth date. It is expected that the cycle will be 
completed in the 1969-70 fiscal year. 

The production of management reports covering the 
school loading of community colleges, training schedules 
and accountability records is in hand. Document input for 
this system at present runs at between 18,000 and 19,000 
records per month, with a punch-card volume of some 
50,000 to 60,000. 
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Industrial Safety Branch 

A great deal of systems design has been completed In the ; 
Industrial Safety Branch, where work commenced approxi- 
mately a year ago. Because of the volume and scope of this 
Branch, it is expected that implementation will be essen- 
tially in two major phases in the introduction of the new 
system. 

One will cover the production of inspection reports for 
some 60,000 industrial installations within the Province on 
a pre-scheduled basis by district and type of industry, and 
the other will cover a more comprehensive accident statistic 
and reporting system. Conversion of the master file data 
will be completed before the end of 1969. 

Arrangements have been completed with the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board to ensure that all Lost Time Form 7 
accident reports are received by the Branch, to enable a 
more complete coverage in the field of accident reporting 
than has previously been possible. It is expected that the 
complete system, at least initially, should be in operation by 
late 1970. 


Research Branch 


_ Assistance has been given, in so far as preparation of input, 


program analysis, programming and the development of 
computer applications is concerned, on a number of Re- 
search projects throughout the year. This activity is increas- 
ing as resources and circumstances permit. 


Records Management Program 

Since the installation of the Records Management Program 
throughout the Government, this Department has made 
considerable progress in obtaining approved records reten- 
tion schedules, destroying out-dated documents and trans- 
ferring others of along-term storage nature, which do not 
require immediate access, to the Records Centre at 
Cooksville. To date, 23 schedules have been approved. 

A total number of records removed from prime office space 
to date amounts to some 6,072 cubic feet. 

The next major study which will be undertaken will in- 
volve the Employment Standards Branch. It is expected 
that some work will commence in this area during the 
coming fiscal year. In addition, a complete review is at pres- 
ent being conducted by the Chief Accountant of accounting 
procedures developed in conjunction with automated 
operational procedures. It is anticipated some major systems 
redesign will be required towards development of central - 
ized accounting controls. 

The requirements for computer time during the present 
fiscal year has been estimated at some 1,100 hours, with an 
increase to approximately 1,600 hours anticipated for the 
1970-71 era, plus the need for peripheral processing 
facilities. 
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Licences issued 1968-69 


Type of Licence 
Professional Wrestling: 
Professional wrestling licences, Class 1 
Professional wrestling licences, Class 2 
To take part in exhibitions 
To referee exhibitions 
Professional Boxing: 
Professional boxing licences, Class 1 
Professional boxing licences, Class 2 
To take part in contests and exhibitions 
To referee contests and exhibitions 
To manage professional boxers 
To act as second at contests and exhibitions 
Amateur Boxing: 
For holding contests or exhibitions 
To referee contests and exhibitions 
Amateur Wrestling: 
For holding contests or exhibitions 
Total 

~ 


Revenue received for licences issued, 1968-69 


Type of licence 

Professional Wrestling: 

Professional wrestling licence, Class 1 
Professional wrestling licence, Class 2 
To take part in exhibitions 

To referee exhibitions 

Professional Boxing: 

Professional boxing licence, Class 1 
Professional boxing licence, Class 2 

To take part in contests and exhibitions 
To referee contests and exhibitions 

To manage professional boxers 

To act as second at contests and exhibitions 
Amateur Boxing: 

For holding contests or exhibitions 

To referee contests and exhibitions 
Amateur Wrestling: 

For holding contests or exhibitions 
Total 


*16 licences @ $10 each, 6 licences @ $25 each. 


Number of Licences 


Amount 


$2,500.00 
1,530.00 
985.00 

~ 310.00* 


5,000.00 
10.00 
200.00 
32.00 
30.00 
74,00 


175.00 
22.00 


10.00 
$10,878.00 
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$109,929.98 a ea ee 
9,302.27 : =. ¥ ee Nes Ee i ae cae ve 5 ; = 





750.00 ; sa 
1,200.00 = Le er 
750.00 ae 2 

528. 00 see 











~ 750.00 












\mateur Ski Boseciation (National Ski Team) 2,000.00 ee oie ee Geet Os 





nateur Speed Skating Association 750.00 
















an Amateur Ski Association (Ontario Division) 3,250.00 © ose 
Amateur Basketball Association : 400.00 = = 2 * eee 
canadian mateur Swimming Association (Ontario Section) 71,000.00 ; epee, 2 as 
p Minor Lacross Association 750.00 a — : Se Ua cos te 
Ontario Amateur Wrestling Federation ~~ 900.00 =. Sic. Pee a teat, eee 
1 Boys’ Rugby Football Club - sak 750.00. ; ae ee SS 
| Ontario Branch A.A.U. of Canada ~ 750.00 Sat est aes 
a 500.00 — = Gi EEE see an oa 
750.00 Soir ee ee 
500.00 ea Oe 








17,282.00 


$136,514.25 








e with respect to the enforcement of the Acts and Regulations 
the Department of Labour. 


Upheld Not upheld Total 

5 2 7 

. : 51 20 71 

' 18 14 32 

‘ 44 34 78 

. 58 47 105 

cc: fae THs. 100 211 

109 118 227 

396 335 731 

4 

6 

1 

1 

i 2 
Bronchitis Emphysema : 1 
tis and other rashes 240 
2 
1 

1 

: Dp 

7 1 

3 

; (2 fatal) 

5 : 1 

266 


Report of number of Inspections by Industry 


Industry Inspections* 
Manufacturing cater 17,501 
Food and beverages 2,526 
Tobacco products 20 
Rubber products 250 
Leather products 310 
Textile products (except clothing) 518 
Knitting mills 163 
Clothing 756 
Wood products 1,175 
Furniture and fixtures 807 
Paper and allied industries 452 
Printing, publishing and allied industries 1,373 
Primary metal 320 
Metal fabricating (except 

mach. and trans. equip.) 3,039 
Machinery (except electrical machinery) 826 
Transportation equipment 700 
Electrical products 899 
Non-metallic mineral products 801 
Petroleum and coal products 293 
Chemical and chemical products 826 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 1,432 
Miscellaneous mfg. incidental $ 
to other ind. Ue 
Construction 1,731 


Transportation, Storage and 


Communication 1,396 
Transportation 990 
Storage (including grain elevators) 322 
Communication — 84 
Public Utilities 253 
Trade 3 21,247 
Wholesale 5,565 
Retail 15,682 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 339 
Service 4,835 
Education and related service 31 
Health and welfare service 222 
Religious organizations — 
Recreation service 128 
Business service 201 
Personal service ; 3,425 
Miscellaneous service 828 
Public Administration and Defence 435 
Unspecified or undefined 18 
Total 47,755 


Special 


visits 
8,688 
840 
22 
176 
163 
295 
64 
137 
584 
397 
296 
339 
549 


1,564 
484 
672 
572 
453 

TRS 


17 


15,479 ~ 







Total 


26,189 
3,366 
44 
426 
473 
813 
227 
_ 893 
1,759 
1,204 
748 
1,712 
869 


4,603 
i eSiN0) 
1,372 
1,471 
1,254 

366 
1,236 
2,026 


17 
2/3330 
1,805 
1,265 

431 

109 
349 

25,386 
6,874 
18,512 


711 


35 

63,234 
* i 
1 Bi 
io 


Manufacturing Industries 


\ 


d os9eqo] 
89Z-L9OZ sa4anyx1y pue sanjiusny 


69L-LOL 4aqqny 
GLL-ZZL 4eyreay 
6ZZ-ESL 9II2x9L 
\ 
6vZ-Zvz Buryr0/9 
6GZ-LGZ Poom 


b 


EGL-LGL sonpos 
GE7ZT-LET sw Gunziuy 


LVL-LOL a6e1anaq pue pooy 
selysnpur paijyje pue sadeg | 


Tools 
All hand tools including portable powered 


Machinery 
: oe Woedworking 
3. Metal working except punch presses 
4. Punch presses 
. Other machinery 


Power transmission equipment 
Gears, belts, pulleys, shafting, etc. 


_ Materials 

. Handled by fellow workmen 
Handled by victim 
Falling from stockpiles or loads 
Nails and spikes 

. Thrown by tools 

. Thrown by machinery 
Materials NEC 


Hoisting and conveying apparatus 
Elevators, hoists and cranes 
. Belts, sprocket, chain and other conveyors 
. Hooks, chains, slings and cables 


- Powered vehicles 
17. Automobiles and trucks 
18. Lift trucks, loadmobiles, misc. 
19. Railway 


3 "Hand-operated vehicles 
0. Hand trucks, wheelbarrows, etc. 


4 


_ Hot vapours, gases or liquids 
Hot solid objects 





Fatal 
2 
3 
=I Non-fatal 


Fatal 


Female 


Non-fatal 


Total 


Unspecified or undefined 999 


Public Administration and 
Defence 902-991 


Miscellaneous Services 891-899 


Personal Services 871-879 


Services to Business Management 
861-869 


Motion Picture and Recreational 
Services 851-859 


Religious Organizations 831 


Health and Welfare Services 
821-828 


Education and Related Services 
801-809 





Community, Business and Personal Service 


Finance, Insurance and Real 
Estate 702-737 


Retail 631-699 


Wholesale 602-629 


Electric Power, Gas and 
Water Utilities 572-579 





Communication 543-548 


Storage 524-527 


Transportation 501-519 


Construction 404-421 


Miscellaneous manufacturing 
incidental to other industries 
1001-099 





Miscellaneous manufacturing 
381-399 


Chemical and Chemical 
Products 371-379 


Petroleum and Coal Products 
365-369 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
341-359 


Electrical Products 331-339 


Transportation Equipment 
1321-329 





Machinery 311-318 











1,228 


1 1,314 86 


25 


13 


27 231 


10 


21 


12 


27 


14 


76 42 


187 





262 


14 
145 ¢95 


276 
1,143 


19 
57 


18 
157 


12 


1 


15 





170 
795, 


68 
411 


238 
1,209 


25 
84 


28 
31 


35 


31 


149 


16 


31 


45 


42 





95 


106 
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5 Test 
Manufacturing Industries - a eS = Tre 
oe qe a oe ee 2 GBR oe OR Be ee Ug 
3 & BP 8 = 8 =H Se . 38 
2 = = 2 2 2 Ss 3 3 weenalat 2 $35 ZS  O3 2 2 oS 23 48 938 3 2 3 3 82 : 
E Hy g z 5 5 = 2 Ys x2 2 337 Be 3 os 82 38 GF. oF8 § g = 5 oe 
eee eee ee ee eee nS BE = Hope tea See be twee eens Bee Wi. oR é 
Top pee ares 8 Baretta Sse Ht 2 36 g ee 8 2 Fy B BS Beale 3 5 a eG 
< a a v o a S = = az =) 3 ao 3 $3 iS NS = i é 
S = 8 R bey es & oe = 2 = ° = 8 ao é 
eee eet eee Sse ee ete g sf 3 
e q € a oa . O30 & E fa} ce = a - 3S rs) oa oe ao 
2 a 3 § ay NS i iS 3 8 2 2 & ec Fatt 2 a g oa 
g = 6 S Be Be 2 a8 2 3 3 & = Fo ge © cS 
im hy iS 3 & Bie 3 8 a 2 5. Eis 
a Es e 5 3 Fret 
3 a 2 5 8 5 & 2 Be 
5 § B 
8 
8 
Explosions ai 
26. Gas 1 9 2 10 1 4 2 5 
27. Dust 3 3 
28. Gasoline, oil, chemicals 1 3 4 3 
29. Boilers, pressure vessels and pipes 2 1 2 
30. High explosives, fire arms and NEC 
‘Agencies injurious to health 1 2 
31. Acids, alkalis and similar chemicals 27 3 18 W 3 4 5 14 2 23 43 19 73 44 9 27 23 6 8 
32. Dusts (Silicosis, etc.) 1 1 2 3 3 3 4 2 1 1 
33. Poisonous gases, or lack of oxygen 5 v 1 1 1 15 2 7 4 10 6 4 2 8 4 1 2 2 
34. lonizing radiation 1 1 
35, Welding flashes 1 1 " 21 4 25 8 2 1 2 2 ; 
36, Industrial diseases, NEC 21 1 4 9 4 2 4 1 1 1 7 19 19) 4 1 2 1 
Electricity 2 
37. Electricity 3 2 2 2 2 2 5 9 6 "1 W 1 1 1 2 1 1 v 
Working surfaces, same level 2 
38. Rough ground or floor 31 7 5 10 1 ) 3 24 7 85 47 32 130 39 28 9 7 7 2 41 3 8 
39. Slippery surfaces 364 6 30 35 $1 11 16 40 12 78 19 150 153 81 340 137 89 10 41 57 W 77 5 1 25 A 
40. NEC 43 2 10 11 19 10 7 13 9 21 ) 64 70 35 121 55 33 1 11 14 3 15 1 1 4 
Working surfaces, differant levels 7 
41. Ladders and stairs 109 5 10 7 22 4 6 7 9 25 14 68 43 25 92 38 26 8 24 16 3 21 6 4 16 y 
42. Platforms, ramps and stationary vehicles 92 5 8 5 9 1 19 4 18 7 38 40 25 107 25 46 5 7 WW 6 127 1 2 
43. Scaffolds and stagings 5 2 3 1 6 10 7) 3 17 6 5 1 1 2 1 i q 
44. Stockpiles and loads 7 1 8 2 10 16 1 10 19 8 8 7 i 10 ‘| 
45. Buildings or other structures 5 1 2 4 1 7 1 12 4 1 3 6 6 2 1 1 1 1 1 2 : 
46. NEC 23 2 5 2 1 1 9 18 40 22 26 49 21 15 1 9 9 9 1 3 
Miscellaneous 
s ; 6 
47. Flying particles 15 6 4 10 2 1 10 9 8 2 97 83 80 166 51 37 1 5 21 7 18 5 
48. Infection, NEC 76 2 12 7 2 3 10 5 7 3 8 20 16 41 21 12 1 3 12 4 u 
49. Over-exertion, NEC 1 1 1 1 1 
, 2 
=o eee articles 75 2 20 7 14 1 1 35 5) 32 10 114 104 60 116 40 41 1 7 18 1 7 45 2 ay 
: 209 8 40 29 70 9 21 49 24 91 34 175 190 133 456211 101 5 33 57 9 68 9 6 13 
1 
T 78 
otal : 2,668 82 526 395 713 106 169 873 382 1,028 326 2,688 2,951 1,679 4,388 2,111 1,225 84 544 869 4 170 1,085 58 20 wy) 
Fatal : # 
atal 1 4 2 1 4 1} 7 7 3 1 1 6 3 3 3 
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Directions of Officers to Employers 


under The Industrial Safety Act, 1964, ; — Ree 
industry Subjects of Directions* : em 
Inspections aes % i . 2 a 
Boilers. Other ~~‘ Total Fire Building Elevators and — 
pressure escapes etc. plans: to be hoists 
vessels submitted ie 


for approval Lee a : 









Manufacturing 10 : 600 610 2,366 

Food and beverages ; 3 43 : 46 287 34 

Tobacco products - — a 5 = = 
Rubber products - 10 ero 68 9 = 
Leather products os 8 re 8 68 = = 
Textile products (except clothing) =o 4 4 83 9 1 
Knitting mills — 5 5 40 3 = : 
Clothing - 2 2 41 3 8 We 
Wood products \ — 69 69 114 23. =2 
Furniture and fixtures Gea 50 50m iy TOM 3 
Paper and allied industries = 7] 7 83 5 Soe 
Printing, publishing and allied industries us 4 26 30 173 6 5 
Primary metal _ 15 15 65 

Metai fabricating {except mach. and trans. equip) 1 162 163 330 

Machinery (except electrical) = =42 42 1235== 

Transportation equipment — 35 35 S128 

Electrical products — aA: a A, 184 

Non-metallic mineral products 1 23 24 98 

Petroleum and coal products _ 3 an) 23 

Chemical and chemical products : =i 22 23 : 101 

Miscellaneous manufacturing — 60 60 _ 214 

Miscellaneous mfg. incidental to other ind. - : — = 1 

Construction H |B mst 78 79 112 

Transportation, Storage and Communication = — 68 68 142 

Transportation _ =59 59 95 

Storage (including grain elevators) _ 6 6 38 

Communication — 3 “she, 9 

Public Utilities = 4 4 21 

Trade 8 989 997 2,072 

Wholesale trade 4 194 198 53s 

Retail trade 4 ; 795 799 1,539 

Finance, Insurance and Real Estate — 4 4 240 

Service 1 95 96 265 

Education and related service — as 1 1 4 

Health and Welfare service — aS fe) 2, 13 

Religious organizations - _ —_ _ — 

Recreation service peers AS 6 ; 6 eo 8 

Business service _ — _ 20 

Personal service Gt 35 36 163 

Miscellaneous service — ei 51 ay/ 

Public Administration and Defence 1 33 34 57 

Unspecified or undefined cae ie — 2 

Total 21 1,871 1,892 5,277 





*Directions given for the protection of the health and safety of employees or any persons in a factory, shop or office building. © = 


. 20 ~ E ae ce ies ay f: (ary tay , ts td 
whe) Sc i ie retired cence taeckrs «ye fas eT ry se pe ee po ME ae 





Seats: for_ 
female 
employees 


Toilets etc. 


_ 
Nw 
aon 


= 
YaOORWOAN ! 


N 


_— 
ONNODOBANADN 


= 
i=) 


oo 


293 


Dressing 
room 
matron etc. 


54 
7 


EASE IN Ret epee Or es as Ween hat 


ess 
=—- W 


69 


Headgear: 
for female 
employees 


194 
6 


Child 


labour 


16 





Miscellaneous 








Totals — 


25,367__ 
2,438 
25 
444 
474 
775 
NtB3on 
571 
1,958 — 
996 - 
924 
“938°. 
VAST. 
51074 
1,384 
1,887 | 
1,618 — 
1.342% 
235 
1156.9 
1,702 
12. 


a gas tee 


let es 
904 
626 — 
248 
30. 


. 206 
11,254 

3425 a 

7,829 


426 











































Male 
806,031 
61,984 
3,120 
19,832 
10,503 
e products 20,859 
ing mills 2,936 
11,396 
products 24,241 
ture and fixtures 16,274 
and allied industries 69,837 
, publishing and 
dustries 33,503 
ry metal 80,308 
Ps fabricating (except ‘ 
4 _ mach. and trans. equip.) = - 92,530 
$s _ Machinery (except electrical machinery) 61,671 
ba Transportation equipment 96,552 
Electrical products 99,113 
Non-metallic mineral products 30,037 
Bhs Petroleum and coal products 7,679 
_ Chemical and chemical products 29,678 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 33,867 
Miscellaneous mfg. incidental 
to other industries ait 
_ Construction 21,978 
A te eal 
: Transportation, Storage and 
Communication 30,388 
Transportation 21,847 
Storage (including grain elevators) 5,208 
RS, Commu nication 3,333 
ae 
Public Utilities 6,907 
arti 
i Trade 162,168 
Wr 66,509 
95,659 
ance, Insurance and Real Estate 7,926 
| Service 19,783 
ucation and related service 591 
Health and welfare service 1,266 
us organizations = 
nservice 470 
i 2,475 
10,093 
4,888 
10,518 
r undefined 357 


1,066,056 


431,027 


Female 


308,915 
38,571 
3,062 
6,566 
14752 
17,168 
9,306 
27,637 
4,476 
4,886 
13,634 


18,068 
5,029 


20,250 
Ties 
19,432 
46,623 

6,341 

1,954 
14,188 
28,786 


33 
1,754 


5,470 
1,884 

606 
2,980 


1,014 


78,146 
17,818 
60,328 


6,531 
26,738 


272 
2,322 





Total 
Employees 
1,114,946 
100,555 
6,182 
26,398 
22,235 
38,027 
12,242 
39,033 
PAS T/AVT/ 
21,160 
83,471 


51,571 
85,337 


112,780 
72,844 
115,984 
145,736 
36,378 
9,633 
43,866 
62,653 


144 
23,732 


35,858 
Zorro 
5,814 
6,313 


7,921 
240,314 
84,327 
155,987 


14,457 


46,521 


863 
3,588 
696 
3,711 
31,267 
6,396 


12,912 


422 





1,497,083 





















imber of Inspectors appointed 
umber of Notices received 


nary of inspectors’ annual reports 
Trench Excavators’ Protection Act 
ar year 1968 

: May 9, 1969 


AGO 
28,832 


| length of trenches for which notices 8,372,640 1in. ft. 


e received (app. 1,585 miles) 
umber of Informations laid 53 
mber of Convictions 18 
mount of fines $4,554 
alities on projects under The Trench Excavators’ Protection Act 3 
ber of Stop Work Orders UL 
ber of Orders to Comply 2,148 
mber of Inspections reported 78,894 
mber of inspectors recorded in annual reports submitted 
Local municipalities out of 925) 
Ss 
jumr ary of inspectors’ annual reports _ 
Construction Safety Act 
dar year 1968 
2 May 9, 1969 
\ umber of Inspectors appointed 253 
imber of Inspections 135,443 
ber of Informations laid 405 
ber of Convictions 222 
| amount of fines $24,022 








ber of fatalities on projects under 
Construction Safety Act, 1961-62 y 33 
ber of Stop Work Orders 
ber of Orders to Comply 


5,794 
23,582 


Inspections by Construction Safety Officers 
April 1, 1968 to March 31, 1969 


The Trench Excavators’ Protection Act 


1. Joint inspections with municipal inspectors 
2. Inspections by Provincial Construction Safety Officer in areas 
where he was inspector (Unorganized territories in Territorial Districts) 
3. Other independent inspections and calls on trench inspectors 
Total 


Inspections by Construction Safety Officers 
April 1, 1968 to March 31, 1969 


The Construction Safety Act, 1961-62 
1. Joint inspections with municipal inspectors 


2. Inspections by Provincial Construction Safety Officer in areas 
where he was inspector (Unorganized territories in Territorial Districts) 


‘3. Other independent inspections (e.g. in areas where no inspector 


is appointed) 
4. Promotional and public relations calls (i.e. on Clerks, Wardens, etc.) 
Total 





6,844 


368 


“aan 


4,207 


7,453 


‘ 


























Projects inspected under Ontario Regulation 100/63 
April 1, 1968 to March 31, 1969 ae ators 
Projects under compressed air 


No. Contractor Location Pressure No. of decompressions No. 





Min. Max. Shift | Supervisors Total of 
ee __workers 2 etc. a a 
64/165 Schwenger Const. Co. Limited Hamilton 2 32 3,995 : 851 4846 — 
*66/170 Robt. McAlpine Ltd. _ Toronto 5 9 5,467 321005 8,677 
66/343 S. McNally & Sons Ltd. Toronto 3 9 1,916 1,386 3Is02 
66/394 Scott-Jackson Construction Ltd. Toronto 3 7 765 409 Sieh ket 
67/37 Spino Const. Co. Ltd. Cornwall 9 SE paa 162 27 189 
*67/97 First Line Contr. Ltd. Toronto As 14 9751 4,629 14,380 
67/174 S. McNally & Sons Ltd. Toronto 4 10 1,134 361 1,495 
67/257 Jno. Maguire Cont. Ltd. Toronto 3 5 807 370 ieee 
67/340 Keystone Contr. Ltd. Windsor 5 lat 645 383° 1,028 a 
67/343 First Line Contr. Ltd. Toronto 4 13 1,494 1627] Zh PAR\G) = 
68/21 Keystone Contr. Ltd. Toronto 6 20 5,616 fas 2,009, 16256 i 
68/36 Sansone Const. Ltd. Toronto 5 8 1673 590 2,463" : 
68/78 S. McNally & Sons Ltd. Hamilton 5 12 532. 126 Wepre see 
68/85 S. McNally & Sons Ltd. Toronto 2 12 2,005 854 2559 m x 
*68/165 S. McNally & Sons Ltd. Toronto 5 10 1,446 318 | <4, 164<- Se 
*68/238 Keystone Contr. Ltd. Toronto 9 11 376 383 759 <n 
*68/262 S. McNally & Sons Ltd. . Toronto 3 5 236 Ga |r 5 SIT ee 3 3 
Total : 38,020 16,809 54,829 ee 
*Project still in progress,April 1, 1969. * 
Projects under Ontario Regulation 100/63 
April 1, 1968 to March 31, 1969 
Inspection summary 
Projects under Completed C/F to Less than 60° diam. Projects under No. of No. of 





inspection during year next year 60” dia. and over compressed air inspections directions 
Long tunnels 118 91 2: 11,344 170,422 17) 2,480 = O06 =e 
Short tunnels isis 121 12 4,304 398 Nil 467 ey 
(under 50’) : aug 
Jacked tunnels 78 73 5 9,285 84 Nil 279 67 
Large caissons Nil Nil Nil N/A N/A Nil Nil 3 Nil 
Augured caissons 159 144 15 N/A N/A Nil - 654 - 74 
Cofferdams, 
underpinning, etc. 42 = +29 13 N/A N/A Nil 249 St 
Total 530 458 72 24,933 170,904 17 4,129 
Fatalities: 


During calendar year, 1968 — 1 
During fiscal year 1968-1969 — 2 = 


N/A — Not applicable 








nd passenger : 











28 


17 


ioe) 



















Total Accidents Cause of accident Persons injured ‘ : . 
investigated Equip. failed ' Other Minor Serious Fatal — Total eae. 





18 3 48 40 8 












69 22 o 60 39 21 





televat 
ght 
) and passenger 


erial hoist 


otal | 











ngs Approved ; 
| 1, 1968 to March 31, 1969 
® 





‘ 


yf installation 


ht and passenger 
A D/W 





New Major 
alteration 
846 49 


59 11 


1,028 67 


1,131 


Number issued 


15,534 





ae Si ‘ 
; nt hie an 3 oe hy <3 Mae F he 
# Ba ome , q > 
vee a 
: ; 2 a 
ne 
3 
Report of Annual 
Registration of Contractors 
Maximum number of First annual Subsequent Total 
Elevator Mechanics registration. annual number of 
employed by Contractor Number of registration. Contractors 
Contractors Number of 


; 


Contractors 4 
Contractors ee 


Not more than 2 9 50 59 
More than 2, but fewer than 20 0) 13. . 13 
20 or more 1 4 5 
Total(feta. oo) as ae. AO) >) ae 
\ 
Revenue earned 1968-69 
under The Elevators and Lifts Act 
Source 
Licences: $ 96,966.92 
Initial licences 10,194.30 
Renewal 82,502.62 
Transfer of licences 3,735.00 
Duplicate of licences 535. 00 
Approval of drawings and specifications: 26,750.00 
Upon submission of drawings and specifications 26,750.00 
Additional sets of drawings and specifications = 
Annual registration of contractors: 7,152.00 
First annual registration 300.00 
Subsequent registration 6,852.00 
Duplicate applications and metal plates 1,097.88 
Inspections 21, 380:34 
Travelling expenses 91.86 
Sale of books—Safety Code for Passenger and Freight 268.00 — 
Miscellaneous 8.65 
A.D.P. revenue 202,910.90 
Total $362,577.05 
5 a 








ral nspections and Certificates 
Fiscal year 1968-69 


; Certificates of Inspection 


Boilers and pressure vessels inspected during construction 34,874 
Used boilers and pressure vessels 2,902 
Annual inspections of boilers and pressure vessels 19,310 
Pressure piping 1,425 

_ Welding inspections 11,517 
~ Other inspections 13,516 


Total 


ss Certificates of Approval for boilers and pressure vessels 

Duplicates of Certificates of Approval and Inspection 4 

Repair Certificates issued 
Total — 


Accidents and explosions reported and investigated 


Type of vessel involved Accidents and Persons injured 


4 Explosions Fatally Non-Fatally 
Boiler 2 - : — 
Furnace 4 _ _ 
Pressure vessel 9 _ v2 
Pressure piping 1 — _ 
Miscellaneous =| — = 


eee 


Total 17 — 2 
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Approval and registration of designs ae Tere 
Inspections: i 

New boilers and pressure vessels ; ne See eh 
Pressure piping ; Sie 
Used boilers and pressure vessels Pa gets 

Annual inspections of boilers S. 


Tests of welding operators 
Approval of welding procedures 


Remittance of expenses incurred by inspectors a » 
On inspection of boilers, pressure vessels and acete 
pressure piping a 
Total a 





Inspectors Certificates of Competency 
Department of Labour ; 
Insurance companies 
Reciprocal 

Renewals 

Total 









. ‘ Atos Lapsed Issued on At F. 
gis a March 31, © examination March 31, 
1968 ; 1969 











10,232 417 745 10,130 172, 
; 8,269 215 458 8,343 OFT 
3,460 70 171 3,530 95 
: 666 15 31 68 aN 
é 1,050 14 101 1,136 12 
. 24 — 1 25 — 
aoe 1,011 28 TAT 1,130 Sie? 
1 770 ccs 3 732 hips eee 
gineer (electrical and internal combustion) 7,292 111 547 7,124 15. 
eer # - : 310 34 ia 27 5igee = 
216 24 Pa hale 191 fe 

See re 7e ; 33,300 969 2,204 33,898 
rtificates issued—29 ie 
Jualification renewed—27,235 - cet gcd 
f Qualification pending renewal—4,459_ ° es 
- 
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Brought New Disposition of Complaints . Z 


forward cases Settlements Dismissed ‘Boards OL. 
Gages from March effected by Inquiry ‘ 
OS ei 31, 1968 Human Rights et 


Officers 


43 





alee based on age 
Public Accommodation 


a scrimination in dwelling units 


‘Notices — 
. _ Discriminatory notices or other representation } 7 
ys Total 80 412 182 155 


ei a ‘The majority of the complaints related to employment, housing and 
Nag public accommodations were filed by Negroes (242), Canadian Indians (30), 
mie East Indians (24), French Canadians (22) and recently arrived Europeans (18). 


< 


Twelve Boards of Inquiry were appointed to hear 51 complaint cases. 

. Ministerial Orders were issued in two cases seeking compliance with 

- recommendations made by Boards of Inquiry. No prosecutions were initiated 
during the fiscal year. 

_ 4, The Equal Pay provisions of the Ontario Human Rights Code were removed 

on January 1, 1969 and incorporated in The Employment Standards Act. 
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'y ne of case Caseload 
q Carried over 
from F.Y. 
| 1967-68 
‘ertification of Bargaining Agents 119 
aration of Termination of 
gaining Rights 8 
laration of status of successor 
‘rade Union or Employer 4 
Jeclaration that strike or 
dck-out unlawful 3 
;onsent to prosecute 15 
nplaint of unfair practice in 
mployment (Section 65) 41* 
dition of No-strike or No- 
ut Clause to Collective 
ment (Section 33(2)) = 
dification of Arbitration 
rovision in Collective 
eement (Section 34(3)) = 
‘arly termination of Collective 
eement (Section 39(3)) 1 
“rade Union financial statement 
Section 63) 2 
iplaints respecting jurisdictional 
tes (Section 66) 1 
2stion of whether person is 
loyee (Section 79(2)) 8 
erence of questions in conciliation 
lication or request for 
ntment of arbitrator 
on 79a) 2 
al 204 











ised from 40 


al Years 1964-65 to 1968-69 
ype of case 


ification of bargaining agents — 

laration of termination of 

aining rights 

iaration of status of successor 
ade union or employer 

Declaration that strike or 

out unlawful 

nt to prosecute 

laints of unfair practice 

ployment 


‘um mary of cases dealt with, Fiscal Year 1968-69 


; cations and complaints received and disposed of, 





Filed 

in F.Y. 

1968-69 

1,035 

70 

66 

44 

105 

183 

4 

1 

11 

4 

15 

15 

12 

1,565 

Received 

1964-65 1965-66 
947 992 
109 69 
10 29 
41 54 
68 92 
159 115 
54 49 
1,388 1,400 


Cases disposed of 


Granted 


696 


830 


1967-68 1968-69 


Total 

1,154 

78 

70 

47 

120 

224 

4 

1 

12 

6 

16 

2S 

14 

1,769 

1966-67 

945 943 
39 92 
21 28 
31 50 
87 106 
144 188 
59 66 
1,326 1,473 


1,035 


70 


66 


44 
105 


183 
62 
1,565 


Dismissed Withdrawn 

228 104 

26 9 

4 2 

5 36 

14 72 

47 131 

= 3} 

= 4 

1 3 

3 5 

4 S 

332 372 

Disposed of 

Total 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 
4,862 912 1,004 948 
379 110 71 40 
154 9 ee 20 
220 41 54 31 
458 70 91 85 
789 167 113 134 
290 29 67 61 
7,152 1,338 1,433 1,319 


Total 


Cases 
pending 


March 31, 1969 


1,028 

70 

44 

45 

104 

190 

4 

1 

1 

6 

8 

15 

11 

1,534 
1967-68 1968-69 
921 1,028 
89 70 
26 41 
47 45 
95 104 
175* 190 
62 56 
1,415. +-1,534 





126 
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29 





235 


Total 
4813 





380 


129 


218 
445 


779 
275 
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- 
Results of investigation of issues conducted 
by Examiners and Field Officers Fiscal Year 1968-69 


Type of case Reports submitted 
Number of Number of 
reports cases 
Certification of Bargaining Agents 144* 146* 
Termination of bargaining rights 4 4 
Declaration of Status of 
Successor Employer 1 4 
Question of whether person is 
employee (Section 79 (2)) 9 9 
Complaint of Unfair Practice 
in Employment (Section 65) 86* 91 
Total ? 244 251 
‘Because of consolidation of cases, the number of reports 
submitted does not equal the number of applications and 
complaints investigated. “f 
“Total number of cases assigned for investigation equals the 
sum of columns 2, 6 and 7. 
Time taken from filing to disposition of applications 
in which certification was granted, Fiscal Year 1968-69 
Time taken in All applications 
Calendar days Number Per cent Cumulative 
2 Per cent 
Under 8 45 6.6 6.6 
8-14 156 22.5 29.1 
15-21 218 31.4 60.5 
22-28 83 11.9 72.4 
29-35 42 , 6.0 78.4 
36-42 26 3.7 82.1 
43-49 21 3.0 85.1 
50-56 6. 0.9 86.0 
57-63 11 1.6 87.6 
64-70 10 1.4 89.0 
71-77 10 1.4 90.4 
78-84 8 1.1 91.5 
85-91 4 0.6 92.1 
92-98 8 1.1 932 
99-105 11 1.6 94.8 
» 106-126 8 ed O59 
127-147 9 1.3 97.2 
148-168 5 0.7 97.9 
- 169 and over 15 2.1 100.0 
Total 696 100.0 — 


Cases in which no reports submitted 


Agreement 
or settlement 
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56 


Withdrawn 
before in- 
vestigation 
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18 


18 


Construction applications 
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= O1 =] = NY — © ® © 
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23 
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19.9 
76.8 
86.6 
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92.7 
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97.4 
99.6 
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Disputes 
1968-69 


1967-68 


Number of Employers 


1968-69 


1967-68 1968-69 
Ze: 36,382 
1,985 268,269 
ZiN97, 304,651 
1,845 240,148 
760 78,435 
1,076 161,187 
1713 31,863 
963 129,289 
8 561 

1 0 

352 64,433 
2s 5,500 
113 31,863 
136 37,363 
98 36,735 
40 o 237 

Z. 75 

38 5,162 

58 31,498 

33 628 


Number of Employees 


1967-68 


15,293 
208,593 
223,886 
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129,697 

19,111 
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Letter of Transmittal 


To His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 


May it please Your Honour: 

The undersigned has the honour to present 
the 51st Annual Report of 

the Department of Labour for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1970. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Mes SLI. fonts 

Hon. Dalton Bales, QC 

Minister 




















Introduction 


In 1969 the Ontario Department of Labour marked the 

50th year of its establishment as a separate department of 
governmentin 1919, the same year the International Labour 
Organization came into being. In the half century that has 
passed, the tremendous growth and sweeping innovations 
which have changed our society have been reflected in the 
growth and development of the Department of Labour as 
its function and scope have broadened to keep pace with 
the needs of the people of this Province. 

Before the turn of the century, labour affairs in Ontario 
were the responsibility of asmall branch which was attached 
to the Department of Agriculture before it was transferred 
to the Department of Public Works in 1900. Today the 
Department of Labour has grown into a complex and many- 
sided operation concerned with the development and pro- 
tection of human resources in the widest context of 
employment. 

Labour law in Ontario was first introduced to protect 
women and children (the only groups covered by the 60- 
hour work week enforced by The Ontario Factory Act of 
1884) and to ensure safe working conditions. Today the 
Department of Labour administers and enforces 22 pieces 
of legislation designed to safeguard the economic well- 
being of the Province’s working men and women and help 
them to meet and benefit from social and economic change. 

The legislation covers such areas as the rights of the 
individual who is employed, the rights of labour unions and 
management, safety in industry, the safeguarding of wages 
and other labour standards, protection against discrimina- 
tion, the promotion of opportunities for workers through 
skill training programs, and the maintenance of harmonious 
labour-management relations. 


Vigorous Activity 

The fiscal year 1969-70 saw the close of a decade of vigor- 
Ous activity in all areas of the Department's operation, 
during which its structure has been reorganized and much 
of the legislation administered and enforced by the Depart- 
ment has been revised or rewritten. 

One of the first tasks undertaken by the new Department 
in 1919 was the establishment of a Minimum Wage Board 
in Ontario, with power to regulate in certain cases the 
minimum wages of women and girls. Perhaps the most 
fitting commemoration of the Department's 50th year of 
serving the people is the new Employment Standards Act, 
which came into effect on January 1,1969. 

The Department of today divides into four distinct divi- 
sions, with an over-all staff of over a thousand. The branches 
concerned with the quality and quantity, protection and 
productivity of the work force are collected together under 
one division called Manpower Services. The Safety and 
Technical Services Division is involved with the safety of 
workers and the general public. Labour-management rela- 
tions are handled by the Labour Relations Board and the 
Conciliation and Mediation Services Branch. A fourth 
group covers the special services provided by the Ontario 


Human Rights Commission and the Research, Personnel, 
Legal, Finance, and Systems and Automatic Data Process- 
ing branches. 


Manpower Services 

The Manpower Services Division was established in June, 
1966 under an Executive Director to co-ordinate the activi- 
ties of the Industrial Training Branch, the Employment 
Standards Branch, the Women’s Bureau and the Office of 
the Athletics Commissioner. 


[Industrial Training 

Although about 100,000 workers are added to the Prov- 
ince’s labour force each year, one of our greatest problems 
is the shortage of skilled workers. A major area of the 
Department's function is to assist employers to meet their 
demand for skilled manpower by providing ways and means 
of raising the skill level of the work force to the point where 
every individual has occupational mobility and is afforded 
the opportunity to make the maximum contribution of 
which he is capable. 

During 1969 the Department's training activities, which 
include the administration of the traditional system of long- 
term apprenticeship as well as the upgrading of unskilled 
and unemployed workers, were maintained at a high level. 

Apprenticeship is one of the oldest forms of organized 
education and was originally the main source of supplying 
tradesmen and artisans for Canadian industry. An Appren- 
ticeship Branch existed inthe Department of Labour from 
1928, but the dynamic expansion of Ontario’s economy 
after the Second World War brought an ever-increasing 
demand for skilled workers and for a system capable of 
training and retraining large numbers of people very quickly. 

By the early 1960s the Department was faced with the 
paradox of thousands of skilled and semi-skilled job oppor- 
tunities and thousands of untrained workers and unem- 
ployed persons without the qualifications to fill them. In 
1962 the Apprenticeship Branch became the Industrial 
Training Branch, responsible for two training methods — 
traditional long-term apprenticeship and short-term skill 
training in industry. 

Long-term apprenticeship is still considered the most 
acceptable method of ensuring that a beginner develops 
into a competent journeyman in all functions of his trade, 
and at present there are over 19,000 apprentices under 
instruction in Ontario. 

But industry also has need for skills that do not call for 
fully-trained craftsmen. The Department's short-term 
training program assists employers in developing on-the- 
job schedules and methods to train or upgrade their own 
workers quickly in skills at less than journeyman level. At 
present more than 7,000 trainees are involved in short-term 
projects. The courses embrace over 100 skills and the dura- 
tion of the projects ranges from four to 52 weeks, depend- 
ing upon the complexity of the skills involved. 


Employment Standards 

The employment standards program of the Department of 
Labour exists to promote the economic well-being and to 
prevent the economic exploitation of all working people. 

In 1963 a Labour Standards Branch was created to admin- 
ister the legislation controlling conditions such as minimum 
wages, hours of work, vacations with pay and overtime. 
The nucleus of the Branch was the Industry Labour Board, 
which for many years administered some of the statutes 
that are now the responsibility of the Branch. 

Anew Employment Standards Act came into effect on 
January 1, 1969, consolidating into one statute a number 
of separate Acts dealing with working conditions and pro- 
viding a basic framework to give employees and employers 
a clear outline of their rights and obligations in this field. 
Atthe same time, the name of the Branch was changed to 
the Employment Standards Branch. Officers of the Branch 
carry out regular inspections in addition to investigating 
complaints to ensure that the provisions of the Act are 
observed in all business and industrial enterprises. 


Women’s Bureau 

Women workers now comprise a third of Ontario's labour 
force and Canada’s first provincial Women’s Bureau was 
founded in Ontario in 1963 in recognition of this fact. The 
service of the Bureau and its over-all task is to examine the 
nature, needs and extent of participation of women in the 
labour force. It plays a major role in encouraging and pro- 
moting maximum employment opportunities for women In 
the Province, and assists them in integrating into the work 
force as effectively as possible by advising them of areas of 
employment and training opportunities available to them. 


Athletics Commissioner 

Sport and physical education in Ontario receives assistance 
and encouragement through the Office of the Athletics 
Commissioner. Under The Athletics Control Act and its 
Regulations, the Commissioner supervises the licensing, 
taxing and operation of all amateur and professional wres- 
tling and boxing in the Province. An increasing function of 
this Office is to assist, promote and encourage amateur 
sports by providing equipment and financial grants to minor 
athletic clubs. 


Safety and Technical Services 
During recent years every statute in the safety field has 
been rewritten or amended and updated to meet the 
new demands of industry, changing social conditions and 
accelerated technological advances. Enforcement powers 
have been strengthened and new and complementary 
approaches to accident prevention have been adopted. 
The Department's Safety and Technical Services Division, 
created in 1965, acts as the co-ordinating head for five 
safety branches — Industrial Safety, Construction Safety, 
Elevator Inspection, Boiler Inspection and Operating Engi- 
neers. The Division conducts four main types of activities 
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inthe development and administration of safety legislation: 
studies of hazards and their control, approval of designs, 
licensing of installations and personnel, and the enforce- 
ment of statutes and regulations. 

All five branches are responsible to the Office of the 
Executive Director of Safety and Technical Services, who 
directs, supervises and co-ordinates their activities. The 
Executive Director also furnishes liaison with the Labour 
Safety Council of Ontario and other government depart- 
ments, commissions and boards. 


/ndustrial Safety Branch 

The Branch is composed of two divisions: the Inspection 
Section, which inspects all industrial and commercial 
establishments in Ontario to check for unsafe conditions 
or practices, and the Engineering Section, which examines 
and reviews drawings of buildings to ensure that they will 
be safe for occupancy by employees and the public. 


Construction Safety Branch 

The concern of this Branch is the safety of workmen: 
during the construction, alteration, repair, demolition or 
removal of buildings or other structures, and of streets and 
highways; engaged in the excavation of trenches; engaged 
in underground work in shafts, tunnels, caissons, coffer- 
dams, and working in compressed afr. 


Elevator/nspection Branch 

Legislation respecting the safety of people using elevators, 
escalators, dumb-waiters, ski tows, lifts and construction 
hoists is enforced by the Elevator Inspection Branch. Itis 
also responsible for the examination and review of drawings 
and specifications for proposed new or altered installations. 


Boiler /nspection Branch 

The function of this Branch is to inspect boilers, pressure 
vessels and plants and to examine their drawings. The 
Branch exercises a supervisory role over the activities of 
boiler inspectors of insurance companies who conduct 
inspections. It also tests the qualifications of welders and 
controls welding procedures used in the fabrication of 
boilers and pressure vessels. 


Operating Engineers Branch 

The Branch ensures competent personnel for the safe 
Operation of such equipment as steam and hot water 
boilers, steam engines and turbines, refrigeration and air- 
conditioning systems, air and gas compression systems. 
The Branch, through a Board of Examiners, conducts the 
examinations and issues the Certificates of Qualification 
required by operating engineers and operators in Ontario. 


The Labour Safety Council of Ontario was established in 
1962 to co-ordinate programs at policy level and advise on 
all matters of safety education, enforcement and accident 
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prevention. It has since then been reorganized, its scope 
broadened, membership enlarged and permanent staff 
assigned to an Executive Director. 


The Ontario Workmen’‘s Compensation Board, although 
not part of the Department of Labour, reports to the Legis- 
lature through the Minister of Labour. The Board, which 
was formed in 1915 and was the first of its kind in Canada, 
is responsible for injured workmen, their rehabilitation, and 
payments of compensation while they are incapacitated. 


Labour-Management Relations 

The promotion and maintenance of harmonious labour- 
management relations is the main function of two sections 
of the Department of Labour—the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board and the Conciliation and Mediation Services Branch 
of the Department. Their activities are determined and 
guided by The Labour Relations Act, which establishes 
ground rules for collective bargaining between labour and 
management. 


The Labour Relations Board 

The Ontario Labour Relations Board is a quasi-judicial 
tribunal made up of neutral chairmen and representatives 
of both unions and employers. It administers a large part 
of The Labour Relations Act and its main responsibilities 
are: certifying unions as collective bargaining agents for 
employees; hearing, investigating and ruling on complaints 
of unfair practices by either unions or employers; granting 
permission to prosecute for violation of The Labour 
Relations Act; ruling on the legality or otherwise of strikes 
or lockouts; dealing with applications for termination of 
bargaining rights. 


Conciliation and Mediation Services 

Where a union is recognized under The Labour Relations 
Actas the bargaining agent for the employees, the union 
and the employer are obliged to bargain together in good 
faith to effect a collective agreement setting out wages, 
hours and other working:conditions. The Conciliation and 
Mediation Services Branch’s main function is to assist 
labour and managementin resolving disputes when nego- 
tiations between an employer and a union have broken 
down. 

Conciliation services, which the Department provides on 
the request of either or both parties, are available at two 
levels. At the first level, a conciliation officer is appointed to 
bring the parties together and assist them to reach a mutu- 
ally satisfactory agreement. Should this attempt fail, the 
officer reports to the Minister, who may appoint a concilia- 
tion board (the second level). 

A board is made up of a representative of each party, with 
a neutral chairman picked by the parties or, if they cannot 
agree, appointed by the Minister. The board canvasses the 
issues and tries to bring about an agreement. It reports to 
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the Minister on the outcome of its efforts and the Minister 
releases the report to employer and union. If there is still 
not agreement, the union is free to strike or the employer 
can lock out the employees. 

After these formal proceedings have been exhausted, 
the conciliation officers, on request or otherwise, often 
resume mediation of the dispute. Their efforts at this stage 
frequently avert strikes or lockouts, or settle them after 
they have occurred. 


Special Services 

This group consists of those branches which provide sup- 
porting services to the operational functions of the 
Department. They include the Finance and Administration 
Division, the Legal Branch and the Systems and Automatic 
Data Processing Branch, which was established in 1966 
to implement ways and means of increasing the capability 
and efficiency of the Department in carrying outits 
responsibilities. 





Research Branch 

While research had been conducted by the Department 
forsome years, this was primarily restricted to the area of 
labour-management relations until 1965, when the new 
Research Branch came into being. Since then it has devel- 
oped a fact-finding and evaluation role for the main 
activities of the Department. 

The Branch provides information needed in formulating 
policy, legislation, programs and administrative practices. 
To accomplish this, the Branch operates two libraries and 
employs a group of research personnel of whom a third hold 
advanced degrees in economics, statistics or related areas. 


Human Rights 

Ontario was the first province in Canada to enact a Human 
Rights Code, which came into effect in 1962 and is acon- 
solidation into one law of all human rights legislation 
passed by the Provincial Legislature since 1944. The 
Ontario Human Rights Commission is the branch of the 
Department of Labour administering this Code, which sets 
out the principle that every person is free and equal in 
dignity and rights, without regard to race, creed, colour, 
nationality, ancestry or place of origin. 

The Code is designed to give basic protection to all from 
discrimination in employment, housing, publication and 
public accommodation. The Age Discrimination Act, which 
came into effect in 1966, is designed to protect the worker 
between the ages of 40 and 65 from being excluded from 
the labour market solely because of his or her age. 

In administering the Code and the Act, the staff ot the 
Human Rights Commission is responsible for investigating 
complaints and for conciliation, establishing boards of 
inquiry and, if necessary, prosecution. The Commission 
extends this work by carrying out a major educational 
program to increase public recognition and support of all 
human rights. 
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Manpower Services Division 


Industrial Training Branch 
Director 
W.F. Davy 


Since the turn of the century self-employment has steadily 
declined and working as an employee in business or in- 
dustry has increased significantly. Today, therefore, man- 
power training programs are of major importance to our 
job-oriented economy. 

To fulfil its role in this highly industrialized society, the 
Industrial Training Branch has the following objectives: 


a. to ensure an adequate supply of properly trained men 
and women at the journeyman level through an appren- 
ticeship program; 

b. to provide industry with occupational skills by training 
the unemployed, and retraining or upgrading the under- 
employed through a short-term, training-in-industry 
program; 

c. to develop more flexible and effective methods of con- 
ducting industrial training by experimenting with different 
training techniques including the “modular” or “block” 
concept; 

d. to establish and maintain standards of proficiency in 
particular trades through a system of compulsory and 
voluntary certification. 


Apprenticeship Training 

The greatest asset Ontario possesses is the skills of its work 
force. The apprenticeship program provides the opportun- 
ity to bring together in a common effort the organizations 
which can contribute to the training of youth entering 
industry. To facilitate guidance to apprentices, employers, 
unions and secondary schools, 79 field counsellors pro- 
mote apprenticeship throughout the Province. 

In each group of regulated trades — construction, motive 
power and service — registrations increased slightly from 
5,524 in 1968-69 to 5,845 in the year under review. A 
larger increase was evident in the non-regulated trades, 
from 867 to 1,164 as of March 31, 1970. Total contracts in 
force increased from 17,490 to 19,259. 

Resident counsellors in the Toronto office conducted 
personal interviews with over 21,500 members of the 
public. Information sought ranged through apprenticeship, 
certification, qualification requirements, employment 
opportunities, language training to progressive achieve- 
menttesting. 

Resident counsellors are qualified in various trades and 
so can provide the specific advice required by each appli- 
cant. The seven counsellors who have already undertaken 
a course in conversational Italian are continuing their 
studies and have been joined by several members of the 
clerical staff. 

Immigrant tradesmen constitute a major proportion of 
the persons interviewed. They are counselled in their own 
language by two qualified staff interpreters who translate 
their proof of education and trade experience as necessary. 
Sets of pamphlets are available in 13 languages, outlining 
various government facilities. 


Progressive achievement testing is conducted in 17 

cities across the Province. The test consists of a battery of 
138 questions in English comprehension, numerical ability 
and mechanical reasoning. Applicants must normally be 
19 years of age or older. During the year there were 2,614 
applicants, of whom 1,609 were successful in indicating a 
knowledge level equivalent to Grade 10 or higher. Of 
these, 757 have already been registered as apprentices. 


Trade Schools 

Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology providing ap- 
prenticeship courses during the year included George 
Brown, Centennial and Humber (Toronto), Algonquin 
(Ottawa), Cambrian (Sault Ste. Marie), Fanshawe 
(London), Conestoga (Kitchener and Guelph), Sir Sandford 
Fleming (Peterborough), Loyalist (Belleville), St. Clair 
(Windsor), St. Lawrence (Kingston and Cornwall) and 
Mohawk (Hamilton). 

The expanded facilities now permit each apprentice to 
attend three periods of related training: a basic course dur- 
ing the first year of apprenticeship, an intermediate, and an 
advanced course before completion of the contract. Tuition 
and travel costs are paid, as are allowances ranging from 
$40 to $103 a week. 

Related training again showed a significant increase, 
with approximately 12,000 apprentices attending the 
colleges shown above, compared with 10,194 in the pre- 
vious year. Over-all attendance shows the building trades 
leading, followed by motive power, service and industrial 
trades. 

Attendance in each group was: electrician (2,254), 
plumber (1,241), sheet metal worker (954), steamfitter 
(394), carpenter (409), refrigeration (138), lather (136), 
bricklayer (83), electronic control (70), ironworker (67), 
painter and decorator (48), cement mason (15), and 
plasterer (13), motor vehicle mechanic (3,753), auto body 
repairer (362), service station attendant (27), alignment 
and brakes mechanic (23), heavy duty equipment mechanic 
(15), fuel and electrical systems mechanic (14), automo- 
tive painter (7), hairdresser (717), chef (195), barber (94), 
radio and TV service technician (53), baker (43), watch 
repairer (12), tool and diemaker (160), machinist (112), 
millwright (86), horticulturist (36), glazier and metal 
mechanic (31), meat cutter (11). 

Night school courses for apprentices in the non-regulated 
machine trades were conducted at Conestoga (101) and 
St. Clair (252) colleges. A special course for 20 small- 
engine repairers was held at Quetico Centre. 


Private Schools 

No change has occurred in the number of private schools 
licensed by the Director to teach certified trades. Four 
barbering and 23 hairdressing schools enrolled 95 and 
1,423 students respectively, compared with 93 and 1,437 
in the previous year. 
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Certificates of Qualification 

As of March 31, 1970, Ontario Regulations were in effect 
for 31 trades. Of these, air-conditioning and refrigeration 
workers, barbers, electricians, hairdressers, alignment and 
brakes mechanics, auto body repairers, fuel and electrical 
systems mechanics, motorcycle mechanics, motor vehicle 
mechanics, transmission mechanics, truck trailer repairers, 
plumbers, sheet metal workers, steamfitters, and watch 
repairers call for compulsory certification. Only registered 
apprentices and holders of Certificates of Qualification or 
Provisional Certificates may work at these trades. 

The trades of cement mason, chef, dry cleaner, lather, 
automotive machinist, automotive painter, heavy duty 
equipment repairer, service station attendant, and radio 
and TV service technician are open to voluntary certification. 

The remaining regulations include bakers, bricklayers, 
carpenters, ironworkers, masons, painters and decorators, 
and plasterers. 

Certificates are issued only after examination. Initial 
issues totalled 10,490, of which motive power trades 
accounted for 3,304, electricians for 1,527, plumbers for 
759 and hairdressers for 2,842. Of the 1,870 issued in the 
voluntary trades, heavy duty equipment mechanic was in 
the majority with 638. 

Workers in certified trades who are employed in general 
industry are exempt from compulsory certification, but may 
apply voluntarily in order to secure proof of competence. 

Examinations for the red Inter- Provincial Seal may now 
be attempted in the trades of air-conditioning and refriger- 
ation worker, carpenter, electrician, motor vehicle mechanic, 
plumber and sheet metal worker. 

Holders of Certificates of Qualification are now recorded 
on microfilm, and high-speed ‘‘readers”’ permit immediate 
identification of all details concerning an individual 
tradesman. 


Provincial Advisory Committees 

On the recommendation of the Director, the Minister may 
appoint members of the public for one, two or three years’ 
tenure to advise on matters affecting the various trades. 
Committees are composed of equal representation from 
labour and management, with a senior member of the 
Branch as chairman. 

The present list is composed of: in the construction 
trades — air-conditioning and refrigeration worker, brick 
and stone mason, carpenter, cement mason, electrician, 
glazier and metal mechanic, ironworker, lather, construc- 
tion millwright, painter and decorator, plasterer, plumber 
and steamfitter, sheet metal worker, terrazzo, tile and 
marble setter; in the motive power trades — automotive 
machinist, heavy duty equipment mechanic, motorcycle 
mechanic, motor vehicle repair; in the service trades — 
baker, barber, chef, hairdresser, radio and TV service 
technician, watch repairer. 
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Short-term Training in Industry 

The Occupational Training of Adults Act (OTA) authorizes 
the Province, in co-operation with the Federal Department 
of Manpower and Immigration, to institute training pro- 
grams in firms requesting this assistance. The training may 
involve the unemployed and under-employed, or the up- 
grading or retraining of employees who through techno- 
logical change may no longer be employable. 

Duration of training may range from four to 52 weeks. 
Instructors are provided by the employer, with the com- 
pany receiving financial assistance toward training costs. 

Such training projects during the year involved 107 skills, 
with 7,443 trainees entering the program. Of these, 5,663 
graduated to the required skill level. 


“Block” or’’Modular”’’ Training 

Further development in the use of the ‘modular’ concept 
were introduced by Mr. W.F. Davy, Director of the Indus- 
trial Training Branch, in a paper presented to the Instrument 
Society of America in Montreal. 

The concept examines a family or a group of similar 
occupations related by common characteristics, skills or 
materials, and analyzes the work functions. The tasks to be 
performed in each are determined and broken down into 
operational and related units. These units are then grouped 
into blocks of knowledge and arranged ina grid or matrix. . 

A curriculum is prepared for each block and performance 
standards are set. Those blocks which are common to all 
occupations are then annotated and arranged as a special 
group in the matrix. 

Instruction for all related blocks would normally be pro- 
vided in a College of Applied Arts and Technology while 
instruction in the operational blocks would be given on the 
job, using company equipment. A trainee would complete 
the common blocks and those other blocks leading to a 
particular skill. If he wished to acquire extra skills, he would 
merely complete the additional blocks needed. 

In other words, he would expand his skill profile either 
laterally, vertically or both, without repeating work he had 
already covered. A company, on the other hand,would 
determine the work profile for each of its skill positions and 
it would be a matter of matching a worker's profile to ajob 
profile to meet a need. 

This system provides unlimited flexibility in that the 
worker may extend his training as dictated by job require- 
ments or personal ambitions, while at the same time 
receiving accreditation for attainment as performance 
standards for individual elements of skill and knowledge 
are met. 

Implementation procedures for the modular training 
concept are being thoroughly tested by means of pilot 
projects in operation in the metal working, synthetic fibres 
and petro-chemical industries and on the basis of these 
studies modifications are being made to provide a more 
streamlined and effective system of training. 


Pilot Projects 
During the year under review the following pilot projects 
using the modular concept of training were conducted: 


a. The block system of training has been implemented on 
a pilot project basis for the metal working industry in the 
Windsor area. The program, which began with classes 
in instructional technique for supervisory personnel, has 
progressed to the point where skill training is now being 
provided on the job, concurrently with classroom instruc- 
tion by St. Clair College in trade theory and related 
subjects. 

b. Occupational analysis of the carpentry trade was com- 
pleted, training blocks developed and a new five-tier 
trade structure proposed with a significant reduction in 
training duration. 

c. Occupational analyses have been completed in the 
petro-chemical industry in the Sarnia area and a modular 
system of training developed. A pilot project is in progress 
in one major petro-chemical firm and in the early stages 
of developmentin a second firm. Training in practical 
skills is being carried out on the job, with trade theory 
and related training being provided by Lambton College 
of Applied Arts and Technology. It is anticipated that 
these pilot studies will provide the basis for development 
of a training program applicable to the petro-chemical 
industry in total. 

d. Development of a block system of training has been 
completed and a pilot study implemented in the synthetic 
fibres industry. Related training in this project is provided 
by St. Lawrence College of Applied Arts and Technology 
in Kingston. 


e. Preliminary work has been carried out with the Federal 


Department of Reform Institutions with a view to devel- 
oping a block system of training for use in reform 
institutions. 


Employment Standards Branch 
Director 
M.E. Howard 


This Branch administers The Employment Standards Act, 
1968, The Industrial Standards Act, The Employment 
Agencies Act, and Schedules prescribing fair wages on 
government contracts. The legislation deals with working 
hours, minimum wages, overtime pay, pay for holidays 
worked, vacations with pay and wage protection, including 
collection of wages. Other areas are equal pay for equal 
work, and the licensing of employment agencies to ensure 
fair treatment for their clients. 


Increasein Collections 

In previous years the Branch was limited to the enforce- 
ment of minimum standards only. The Employment 
Standards Act, effective from January 1, 1969, broadened 
this to include powers of administration and collection 
where, by practice or agreement, employees were entitled 
to benefits in excess of these minimums. This is reflected in 
the substantial increase in collections made under the 
legislation. 

The Branch employed 62 field auditors, some able to 
converse in other languages, including French, German, 
Italian, Polish and Chinese. These auditors worked in nine 
regions — five from headquarters in Toronto and one each 
in Hamilton, Ottawa, Sault Ste. Marie and Windsor. The 
auditors did payroll audits on both aroutine and complaint 
basis, acomplete audit being performed in all cases. 

In the fiscal year, and with respect to all legislation 
administered by the Branch, 14,962 payrolls were audited, 
resulting in collection of arrears of $1,484,416.98 from 
8,879 employers. This money then was turned over to the 
47,040 employees involved. A breakdown of these figures 
and other Branch data appears in the Statistics Section of 
this report. 


Explaining Legislation 

Over the past year and a half, the Branch has undertaken to 
“take the legislation to the public’. Just prior to and im- 
mediately after January 1, 1969, members of the Branch 
were involved in a number of radio and television appear- 
ances in order to familiarize citizens of Ontario with the new 
Employment Standards Act. Branch personnel were also 

in demand to address employer groups and associations to 
explain the application of the legislation to that industry. 

The Branch participated in a program started during the 
year to provide assistance to immigrants and others un- 
familiar with Ontario laws. Called “Services for Working 
People’, the project is a store- front office administered by 
the Ontario Human Rights Commission and other branches 
of the Department. It is located in a predominately ethnic 
district of downtown Toronto, with extended hours on 
four evenings a week. 

Most of the inquiries dealt with during the year involved 
employment standards in the areas of minimum wages, 
overtime pay, vacation pay and unpaid wages. Advice was 
given on employees’ rights and procedures. Many problems 
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were settled on the spot by means of a telephone call to an 
employer; others that could not be resolved immediately 
were noted and sent on for a complete investigation. 

In 1969 the Branch provided and staffed a large office- 
type trailer which was placed in a strategic location at both 
the Canadian National Exhibition and the Western Fair 
in London. The staff answered several thousand queries 
from the public concerning employment standards and 
were instrumental in reducing to a very low degree the 
complaints received from employees at these fairs. This 
was in marked contrast to previous years, when a large 
number of complaints were received after the close of an 
exhibition. 

As in other years, meetings were held by the Director 
with employer and employee associations to discuss legis- 
lation and receive briefs and submissions. The Director 
welcomed these opportunities to become more familiar 
with the day-to-day problems of various industries. 


Personnel Training 

The past year marked a departure from former methods of 
training and developing Branch personnel. Previously, new 
personnel were assigned to an operating region shortly 
after hiring. Most of their training depended on *’on-the- 
job” exposure under a senior officer, usually in the Toronto 
area. Because of unavoidable differences existing between 
the Toronto and other regions, a uniform standard of 
training was not obtained. 

In 1969 aseven-week head office training program was 
inaugurated. This combined both classroom and on-the-job 
instruction and ensured a much higher degree of uniformity. 
This training program also enabled some of the existing 
staff to become effective in an instructional role and 
contributed to their further development. 


The Industrial Standards Act 

The Industrial Standards Act provides legislation whereby 
employers and employees may petition the Minister of 
Labour for aschedule of hours of work and rates of wages. 
Such a schedule applies to a specific industry within a zone 
designated by the Minister. When a schedule is in force, 
itis binding on all employers and employees. 

Three industries which have requested schedules under 
the act are the barbering, construction and needle trade 
industries. The Minister has designated nine construction 
industries to which schedules may be enforced. Zones both 
for the barbering and construction industry are defined on 
municipal boundaries. The needle trade industries, because 
of their inter-provincially competitive nature, have a zone 
defined and designated as the whole of the Province. 

The Director of Employment Standards is responsible 
for the administration of the Act. Advisory committees 
appointed by the Minister for each Schedule have the 
authority to hear complaints of employers and employees 
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to whom the Schedule applies and generally assist the 
Department in carrying out the Act. 

Committees must be comprised of both employer and 
employee representatives and with the exception of com- 
mittees for inter-provincially competitive industries, they 
serve as unpaid members. 

The latter committees have the right under the Act, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Director, to assess employers 
and employees to provide funds for the administration and 
enforcement of their Schedules through their own 
inspection staff. 

Three industries make use of the Act throughout the 
Province: the barbering industry, the construction industry 
and the needle trade industries. 

The Minister has designated nine trades in the construc- 
tion industry, all of which have Schedules for their industries, 
applying to various zones throughout the Province. 

The Province of Ontario is also designated as a zone for 
six inter-provincially competitive industries: the ladies’ 
cloak and suit industry, the fur industry, the ladies’ dress 
and sportswear industry, the millinery industry, the men’s 
and boys’ clothing industry and the men’s and boys’ hat 
and cap industry. 


Fair Wage Schedules on Government Contracts 

In co-operation with other government departments, this 
Branch administers hours of work and wage Schedules 
where government-owned contracts are involved. This 
policy, instituted by an Order-in-Council in 1963, has 
been applied quite effectively since that date. 

Such schedules and applicable labour conditions serve 
to ensure that fair wages are paid to all persons engaged in 
the construction of a government project. In addition, they 
provide reasonable hours of work for employees. By con- 
trolling these two basic factors, fair competition between 
contractors can be maintained and exploitation of workers 
eliminated. 

During the fiscal year, the Branch has provided Schedules 
of hours and wages for other government departments and 
agencies, such as the Department of Highways, the 
Ontario Water Resources Commission, the Department of 
Public Works and the Ontario Housing Corporation. 

Before tenders are invited for a specific project to be 
undertaken by any of the above departments, a Schedule 
of wage rates and labour conditions must be obtained from 
this Branch. Such Schedules then become a composite 
part of the contract. 

Once a contract is awarded it becomes the responsibility 
of the Branch to ensure that the wage rates are paid and 
other labour conditions are enforced. Employment Stand- 
ards officers conduct job-site interviews with both the 
contractor and his employees and, if required, a detailed 
payroll audit. 














The Employment Agencies Act 

The Act is administered by a Supervisor and controls the 
licensing and regulating of employment agencies in the 
Province. The legislation has a broad coverage, being 
applied to any business which fora fee, reward or other 
remuneration either assists employers to obtain employees, 
or helps people find employment. 

Currently individuals, partners of a partnership or corpo- 
rations are licensed to engage in the business of any one 
of four classes of employment agencies under the Act. 
Class A agencies are concerned with finding persons for 
employment, the fee payable only by the employer. Class B 
agencies are concerned with finding employment for per- 
sons other than sitters and homemakers. Class C agencies 
find employment only for sitters and Class D agencies find 
employment for both sitters and homemakers. 

The latter three classes may charge fees only to the per- 
sons for whom employment is procured and these fees are 
fixed by the regulations. 

The largest number of employment agencies operate as 
Class A. Of the total 445 licences issued during the period, 
about 85 per cent permitted the licensees to carry on busi- 
nesses under this classification. Several of these licences 
cover more than one location from which an employment 
agency is operated. A trend has been noticed in licensees 
carrying on employment agencies specializing in occupa- 
tions and levels of employment; a licensee may, thus, 
Operate more than one agency. A licence is required, of 
course, for each business; each licence must be for the same 
classification of employment agency. 

The employment agency business has grown rapidly in 
recent years and is today considered to be a multi-million- 
dollar industry. This rapid growth has resulted in a large 
volume of work in the administration of the Act, particularly 
reflected in the year under review in the largest submission 
of applications for licence with, by far, the greatest issue 
of first and renewal licences. 

Records show marked increases over previous high 
points of some 27 per cent of applications received and 
almost a third more first licences issued. Some of the new 
licensees represent expansion programs of employment 
agencies operating outside of Ontario, others carry on 
business under franchise agreements. 

A full year has passed in enforcing the changes to regu- 
lations filed during the last few days of the previous fiscal 
year. Agencies are provided with the opportunity through 
these amendments in setting up proper procedures in 
referring persons for employment and in keeping records 
of persons applying for and referred to employment. 


Inspection of Agencies 

A program has been undertaken to investigate more em- 
ployment agencies. Inspection of these businesses Is not 
new in the areas of wage and vacation pay. The inspection 
now, however, seeks to establish if any activities of a busi- 


ness come under the statutory definition of employment 
agency, and if there is compliance with all requirements of 
the legislation. 

The Branch’s inspection staff is being advised on methods 
of agencies’ practices and procedures. In many cases, the 
investigation proves of benefit to operators of employment 
agencies in assisting them to establish and maintain im- 
proved methods of operation. Investigations have resulted 
in charges being laid against two operators after the close 
of the fiscal year. 

The personal interview held by the Supervisor has con- 
tinued in greater demand, and a large amount of assistance 
is provided by the service to persons seeking information 
on applying for licences and to those who need to correct 
their method of operation. 

Persons registering new businesses as employment 
agencies are made aware by letter of the licensing require- 
ments of the Act. This service is also provided to businesses 
already in operation and expanding their services to 
recruitment of personnel for clients. 

A survey was made of the temporary help service industry 
to determine its services and method of operation. 
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Women’s Bureau 
Director 
Dr. L-R. Betcherman 


The Women’s Bureau was established in 1963 in recogni- 
tion of the growing importance of women to our economy. 
In 1969, 33 per cent of the total labour force in Ontario was 
female — an annual average of 1,000,000, up by 49,000 
from last year. 

The purpose of the Women’s Bureau is to study the par- 
ticular needs of women workers, to make recommendations 
to improve their position, and to assist in increasing the 
efficiency of their economic contribution. 

The Bureau functions primarily as a research and infor- 
mation bureau on and for working women. Three basic 
groups of women are aided by studies, publications and 
programs produced by the Bureau. They are women already 
working, women who have been out of the labour force 
for anumber of years raising families and who now wish 
employment, and teen-agers who have yet to decide what 
kind of careers they will pursue. 


Women’s Bureau Careers Centre 

The outstanding characteristic of the female labour force 
is the increasing participation of married women. Before 
the Second World War only one out of 20 wives worked; 
today almost one of every three is working. This reflects a 
trend for women to re-enter the labour force at the point of 
diminishing family responsibilities. Statistics corroborate, 
since over the past 15 years the most rapid rate of increase 
in labour force participation has been among women 

over 35. 

Owing to the discontinuity in their work lives, this group 
has a special need for advice on training and employment. 
On investigation the Women’s Bureau found that such 
help was unavailable and in April, 1967 established its 
Careers Centre, an occupational counselling service for 
women in the Toronto area who have been out of the 
labour force for some years. 

Begun as a pilot project, the Careers Centre has devel- 
oped into a major function of the Women’s Bureau. In three 
years of operation, 1,318 women have received in-depth 
interviews with a trained counsellor. Several thousand have 
been given occupational information by telephone or letter. 

The counselling service is gradually being extended to 
centres outside Metro through scheduled visits of the 
Women’s Bureau counsellors to the regional offices of the 
Department of Labour. Hamilton, Windsor and London are 
now being serviced on a rotational basis. 

As well as the service, the Careers Centre is setup asa 
research project. In 1969 a major study based onasample 
of 300 clients was produced. Women Returning to the 
Labour Force: A First Report describes statistically and 
qualitatively the motivation, problems and labour force 
potential of the mature female job hunter. 


Vocational Guidance for Teen-Age Girls 
The obstacles faced by Careers Centre clients in re- 
equipping themselves for the labour force has moved the 
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Women’s Bureau to undertake a vigorous campaign to 
stimulate greater vocational concern among high school girls. 
The objective is to reach these girls before they become 
tomorrow's mature women lacking employment skills. The 

importance of long-range career planning for this genera- 
tion of female students cannot be over-estimated in light 
of the fact that they may expect to work for 25 years or more. 

At the 1969 Canadian National Exhibition the Bureau 
presented a second in its exhibit series designed to broaden 
the career aspirations of teen-age girls. Ten young women 
in unusual health service careers, ranging from a marine 
mammalogist to a ‘whole body counter’, were vividly 
presented through photo-stories and personal appearances. 
The series, intended to stimulate curiosity in unfamiliar 
careers through its title “You're a What?’’, has proved very 
popular with girls. 

In an effort to carry these same messages beyond the 
urban centres, a travelling careers exhibit was launched in 
January, 1970. The portable, unmanned display features 
photo-stories of contemporary careers for girls. Through 
the co-operation of the Department of Education, the 
exhibit has travelled a circuit of Northern Ontario high 
schools. Beginning with the 1970-71 school term, the dis- 
play is scheduled to visit schools throughout Southern 
Ontario. 

Distribution of the Bureau's vocational literature, 
written especially for female students, has proved an effec- 
tive reinforcement to the exhibit projects. 


Legislation Pertaining to the Female Labour Force 
While attempting to improve the occupational qualifica- 
tions of girls and women through vocational information 
and counselling, the Women’s Bureau gave high priority 
to the question of legislative action to improve the status 
of women workers. In 1968 a departmental study group 
was established to assess the effectiveness of different 
approaches to the problem of providing equal employment 
opportunity for women, and in the past year its recommen- 
dations were presented to the Minister. 


Information 

The Women’s Bureau conducts a wide public education 
program through distribution of its literature, speaking 
engagements, television and radio appearances, provision 
of source material for articles and programs on working 
women, and a specialized pamphlet and clipping library for 
the use of the interested public. 

In the past year approximately 66,500 pieces of literature 
published by the Bureau were distributed to schools, 
unions, business and industry, community groups, women’s 
organizations, as well as to individuals. Especially in de- 
mand were the Career Se/ector, the second You're a What? 
brochure, which gives short autobiographies of unusual 
careerists in the health and paramedical field, and a new 
edition of the popular Law and the Woman in Ontario. 








Summary 

With the initiation of the travelling counselling service, the 
Women’s Bureau Careers Centre has developed froma 
pilot project in Metro Toronto into a permanent program 


with potential for serving women on a Province-wide basis. 


In addition, the new emphasis on youth through the 
popular ‘You're a What?” program, which is designed to 
stimulate long-range career- planning on the part of girl 
students, is bringing the Women’s Bureau to the attention 
of the upcoming generation of working women. 

With the report of the departmental study group on sex 
discrimination in employment, 1969 saw the culmination 
of two years of intensive research into the problem in 
Ontario and thorough investigation of remedial legislation 
in other jurisdictions. 





Information Services 
Director 
J.W. Preiner 


The Information Services Branch provided a broad range 
of internal and external services during the year in response 
to public demand for information about programs, func- 
tions and activities of the Department. 

The extensive operations of the Branch included 
Province-wide display and exhibition activities; continuous 
liaison with the Ontario news media; publication of a 
departmental magazine and numerous brochures, pamphlets 
and booklets; advertising and promotional campaigns; 
preparation and distribution of news releases and feature 
articles; establishment of information and Press liaison 
facilities at departmental and other conferences; and 
generally assisting operating branches to enact or promote 
special projects. 

During the 1969-70 fiscal period the Branch sponsored 
displays at various exhibitions and industrial shows and 
throughout Ontario to inform the public of the Depart- 
ment’s activities and to stimulate employer-employee 
interest in industrial training. 


Permanent Exhibit 

Major displays were features of the Central Canada Exhi- 
bition, Ottawa, Lakehead Exhibition, the Western Ontario 
Fair and Windsor’s Careers Exposition. The permanent 
Department of Labour exhibit established in the Ontario 
Government's Rainbow Bridge reception area at Niagara 
Falls was maintained. 

Plans were initiated for a new portable display for use by 
the Industrial Training Branch and a trailer display and 
information service was arranged for the Employment 
Standards Branch at the Canadian National Exhibition and 
Western Ontario Fair. 

Labour-management negotiations, involving participa- 
tion of the Department's Conciliation and Mediation 
Services Branch officers, entailed frequent and, at times, 
intensive Branch liaison with news media representatives. 
A senior staff member was assigned to assist the Concilia- 
tion and Mediation Services Branch in such liaison. 

The editorial program included preparation and publica- 
tion of the Department's magazine, 7ask. Issued quarterly, 
the magazine was distributed to a list of approximately 
20,000 individuals, including employers, trade unions, 
universities, secondary schools, libraries, daily and weekly 
newspapers, several associations, as well as the Department 
staff. Topics covered included an examination of immigrant 
tradesmen and the language barrier, women returning to 
the labour force, mediation and short-term training. 

The publications section was also engaged in the prepar- 
ation of editorial material associated with the production 
of booklets and brochures. 

New pamphlets relating to apprenticeship training were 
published for hairdresser and motive power trades. 
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The Branch also handled publication of several other 
brochures and folders. Among them were: 


A New Way to find Skilled Help (\ndustrial Training 


Branch) 
/ndustrial Safety 
Construction Safety Safety and Technical Services 
Boiler !nspection Division 
Operating Engineers 


Working in Ontario (Industrial Training Branch), pro- 
duced in English, French, Italian, German, Portuguese 
and Greek 

The Employment Standards Act (Employment Standards 
Branch) 

Women Returning to the Labour Force (Women’s 
Bureau) 

Law and the Woman in Ontario (Women’s Bureau) 

You're a What? (Women’s Bureau) 


Advertising 

An extensive advertising campaign to describe the services 
of the Department was completed by the advertising 
section. Advertisements directed toward employers, em- 
ployees and the general public were placed in Ontario 

daily and weekly newspapers. 

Advertising was also placed on behalf of the Women’s 
Bureau, the Ontario Human Rights Commission and the 
Personnel and Employment Standards Branches. In addi- 
tion, institutional advertising was also prepared for several 
organization and association papers. 

News releases and a series of special feature articles 
relating to the varied departmental operations were widely 
used by daily and weekly newspapers, ethnic and trade 
publications and also by news departments of the Prov- 
ince’s radio and television stations. In addition, the section 
handled Press liaison duties during departmental regional 
conferences. 

Additional activities included publicity for apprentice- 
ship graduation ceremonies, safety seminars, the Women’s 
Bureau and other departmental events. 
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Office of the Athletics Commissioner 
Commissioner 
L.M. McKenzie 


The Athletics Commissioner, under the direction and con- 
trol of the Minister of Labour, assists in the administration 
of The Athletics Control Act and the Regulations made 
under the Act. In its administrative principles this legislation 
provides for the supervision of all amateur and professional 
boxing and wrestling contests and exhibitions in Ontario. 

An important part of the work of the Athletics Commis- 
sioner is to issue licences to boxers and wrestlers and to 
other persons concerned with boxing and wrestling contests 
and exhibitions, and to assist, promote and encourage 
organized amateur sports and sport associations. 

During the fiscal year 1969-70, a total of 568 boxing and 
wrestling licences were issued, bringing arevenue of 
$2,882. Tax receipts from professional boxing and wrestling 
events amounted to $10,070.91. 


Assistance to Amateur Sports 
New equipment was donated to some 1,300 associations 
Sponsoring such minor amateur sport as softball, baseball, 
basketball, football, hockey, lacrosse, soccer, track and 
field events, boxing and wrestling. Approximately 70,000 
athletes were connected with these associations. This form 
of assistance to and encouragement of minor amateur 
sport represented an expenditure of $113,689.48. 
Donations amounting to $8,360.39 in the form of 
trophies, plaques, crests and medals were made to indi- 
viduals and teams winning Ontario Championships. 
Printed material, such as rules and regulations on sports, 
instructional pamphlets and score cards, is provided free 
of charge. 


Grants 
Assistance in the form of financial grants during the year 
amounted to $17,950. 

The Hamilton Canusa Games Committee received a 
grant of $500 to assist in defraying expenses involved in 
hosting the Twelfth Annual Canusa Games held in 
Hamilton. 

The Irish Canadian Rugger Club received a grant of $600 
to assist their club to participate in a rugby tournament in 
the US anda grant of $500 was made to the Port Colborne 
Comettes Softball Team to assist their team on a good will 
tourinthe US. 

Other grants were: $750 to the Ontario Water Polo 
Association to assist in the purchase of equipment; $500 
to the Ontario Region of the Canadian Water Ski Associa- 
tion for equipment; $500 to the Canamer Games, Brantford, 
Ontario to assist them in hosting this international competi- 
tion in Brantford; $750 to the Burlington International 
Games to assist in sending participants from the town of 
Burlington, Ontario to Burlington, Vermont for international 
competition; $500 to the Galt National Little League 
towards the expenses of their trip to the Canadian Finals 
in British Columbia; $1,000 to the Galt Hornets Senior 
Hockey Club to assist their club to participate in interna- 


tional hockey competition in Europe; $1,000 to the Ontario 
Section of the Canadian Amateur Swimming Association 
for their 1969 swimming fund; $900 to the Ontario Amateur 
Wrestling Federation to assist in sending athletes to 
compete in meets throughout North America; $750 to the 
Ontario Weightlifting Association to assist in defraying 
administrative and travelling costs incurred during 1969; 
$3,250 to the Ontario Division of the Canadian Amateur 
Ski Association towards the purchase of equipment; $750 
to the Toronto Wanderers Rugby Union to assist in the 
expenses of their tour of Great Britain. 

Two Ontario branches of the Amateur Athletic Union 
of Canada received grants to assist in the operating ex- 
penses of their branches: Thunder Bay Branch ($400) and 


Central Ontario Branch ($750). Grants were also made to 
the following organizations to assist in their administrative 
programs for 1969: Ontario Rural Softball Association, 
$600; Ontario Baseball Association, $750; Ontario Team 
Handball Federation, $200; Ontario Minor Lacrosse 
Association, $750; Ontario Amateur Speed Skating 
Association, $750; Ontario Amateur Basketball Association, 
$750; Ontario Rural Hockey Association, $750. 
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Safety and Technical Services Division 


Executive Director 
H.Y. Yoneyama, P.Eng. 


The Safety and Technical Services Division directs a 
number of activities in the development and administration 
of safety legislation: the study of hazards and their control: 
publication of codes and standards; review and approval 

of designs; licensing and certification of installations and 
personnel; field enforcement of statutes and regulations; 
and technical training of inspectors. 

The Division acts as co-ordinating head of five opera- 
tional branches: Operating Engineers, Boiler Inspection, 
Elevator Inspection, Construction Safety and Industrial 
Safety. Liaison is also maintained with other agencies of 
government and the private sector. 

During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1970, the 
Department signed a contractual agreement with the 
Federal Department of Labour. This agreement provides 
authority for the provincial safety inspectors to conduct 
inspections of federal public service premises and premises 
operated by private sectors but coming under federal juris- 
diction. The staff of the Industrial Safety, Boiler Inspection 
and Elevator Inspection branches of the Division will be 
carrying out the inspections, with an anticipated increase 
in work load of about 6 per cent. 

A new Codes and Standards Section, under the direction 
of a professional engineer, is publishing standards of 
guarding and safe work practices which will meet the 
requirements of all the safety legislation enforced by the 
Division. 

A training engineer has also been added to the staff 
to establish formal training programs which will raise the 
qualifications of all the inspection forces. Knowledge of 
new equipment, materials and processes, as well as the 
art of written and oral communication, will increase inspec- 
tors’ understanding and their ability to advise employers 
and employees of violations. 


Industrial Safety Branch 
Director 
J. McNair, P.Eng. 


The Director of the Branch is a professional engineer and in 
order to facilitate the application of some portions of 

The Industrial Safety Act, he also has the title of Chief 
Inspector. The branch has two roles, one being engineering 
and the other field inspection and enforcement. 

The engineering staff examines and approves drawings 
and specifications of factories, shops, office buildings, and 
grain elevator and foundry ventilation systems prior to their 
construction or alteration. 

The examination includes a check of the structural sta- 
bility of the buildings, a survey of means of rapid egress in 
case of fire and a thorough appraisal of the possible health 
and fire hazards which may arise because of the manufac- 
turing processes to be carried on in industrial plants. 

The field inspection staff makes inspections of industrial 
establishments and issues corrective directions regarding 
unsafe machines and practices, inadequate ventilation, 
fire safety, sanitary facilities and poor housekeeping. 
Many of their visits are at the invitation of management, 
who often seek and value the advise of the officers when 
contemplating the introduction of new machines or proc- 
esses which may be hazardous. They also investigate 
complaints and resolve labour-management differences 
where safety is concerned. 


Engineering Services 
The policy of providing the services of professional engi- 
neers in District Offices as well as in Toronto was continued 
during the year, with engineers in Windsor, London, 
Kitchener, Hamilton and Ottawa. The engineers approve 
drawings of all factories and the larger shops and office 
buildings, and 3,993 such approvals were made of projects 
to a total value of $652,091,133. Revenue of $537,051 
was derived from the fees charged for this service. In addi- 
tion, the engineers provided professional advice to the 
field staff while making 381 inspections. 

Under the Chief Engineer, there are 11 professional 
engineers on the staff — six in Toronto and one each in 
Ottawa, Kitchener, London, Windsor and Hamilton. 


Field Services 

A major reorganization both of personnel and methods 
was begun with the introduction of the Automatic Data 
Processing System. The field staff was organized into 12 
Regions, each with a manager, located in District Offices — 
in Toronto (5), Windsor, London, Kitchener, Hamilton, 
Kingston and Thunder Bay. 

The first phase of the ADP System, involving the sched- 
uling of inspections, the pre-printing of information on the 
report forms and the subsequent control data, provides the 
field services with a useful tool for more effective use of 
the inspection forces. The directions left by the industrial 
safety officers are automatically followed up and this 
enables re-inspections to be made where necessary. 
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Non-compliance with the requirements of the legislation 
resulted in 98 charges being laid and a total of $19,235in 
fines being levied. 

The personnel of the field services comprise an adminis- 
trator (not yet recruited), 12 managers, 62 industrial safety 
officers and nine industrial safety representatives. 


Administration 

The office staff underwent the same type of reorganization 
as the field services in order to process smoothly the flow 
of data and reports to and from the computer and to dis- 
tribute the material to the appropriate individual manager 
and inspector. A beginning was made on the program of 
developing the production and use of meaningful accident 
statistics from the Form 7 accident reports received from 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


Branch Statistics 


1968-69 1969-70 
Non-fatal accidents reported 29,749 69,969* 
Fatalities 53 46 
Inspections 47, J55 59159 
Directions issued 41,859 39/507 
Directions completed 38,484 37,346 
Revenue $393,667 $537,051 
Personnel A238 120 


“In May, 1969, arrangements were completed for copies 
of all Form 7 accident reports received by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board to be made available to the Branch. 
The large increase is accounted for by the difference in 
numbers between the accident reports submitted under 
the legislation and the Form 7 accident reports actually 
received by the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
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Construction Safety Branch 
Engineer and Chief Officer 
R.K. Cleverdon, P.Eng. 


This Branch is concerned with the safety of workmen 
engaged in the construction, alteration, repair, demolition 
or removal of buildings or other structures, streets and 
highways, in the excavation of trenches and in underground 
work in shafts and tunnels, caissons, cofferdams and work 
under compressed air on such projects. 

The Branch, which is headed by a professional engineer, 
is responsible for the administration of three pieces of 
legislation concerning the safety of workmen on construc- 
tion projects. 


The Trench Excavators’ Protection Act 

The inspection and enforcement of the requirements of 
The Trench Excavators’ Protection Act is carried out by 
over 1,100 municipal trench inspectors appointed by the 
921 local municipalities. Provincial inspectors instruct, 
advise and assist the municipal trench inspectors, and 
directly enforce the Act in unorganized territories in the 
territorial districts of Northern Ontario. 

An annual report must be prepared by the senior munici- 
pal trench inspector for the council of his municipality, 
giving statistical information on the length of trenches ex- 
cavated and other relevant data. Approximately 1,680 miles 
of trenches were excavated in Ontario in 1969. Reports 
were received from the inspectors of 782 of the 921 munici- 
palities, giving an effective picture of the scope of opera- 
tions under this Act. 

Three workmen were killed on trenching projects but 
none of these deaths was caused by a Cave-in. Further 
details appear in the tables in the Statistics Section. 


The Construction Safety Act 

The responsibility for carrying out inspections and en- 
forcing the requirements of The Construction Safety Act 
is placed on 106 of the larger municipalities in Ontario, 
who have appointed 263 inspectors for this purpose. The 
remainder of the Province is covered by provincial inspec- 
tors. Mandatory appointments are required to be made by 
38 counties, 34 cities, six separated towns, one separated 
township, four local municipalities over 50,000 population, 
the five boroughs of Metropolitan Toronto, and 19 local 
municipalities over 5,000 population in the territorial 
districts. 

Forty-one workmen were fatally injured on projects 
under The Construction Safety Act, 38 occurring within 
the municipalities required to appoint an inspector and the 
remaining three in the territorial districts. Details appear in 
the tables in the Statistics Section. 


Ontario Regulation 100/63 

This Regulation, made under Section 10 of The Department 
of Labour Act, deals with such underground work as the 
construction of shafts, tunnels, caissons, cofferdams and 
projects under compressed air. It is enforced throughout 
the Province by four inspectors of caissons and on certain 


projects in Northern Ontario by the construction safety 
officers located there. During the year, 419 projects were 
under inspection under this Regulation, of which 100 
were tunnels over 50 feet in length. The total length of 
tunnels under inspection was over 60 miles, and of these 
projects 12 were carried out under compressed air. 

There were over 31,000 decompressions of compressed- 
air workers during the year but none of these men reported 
a case of compressed-air sickness. One workman was 
fatally injured on a tunnel project during 1969. There has 
only been one fatility due to a cave-in ina tunnel project in 
Ontario in the past seven years. 

Branch personnel comprised the chief officer (profes- 
sional engineer), three district engineers (professional 
engineers), 14 construction safety officers, four inspectors 
of caissons, three stenographic and clerical staff. Construc- 
tion safety officers are located in Hamilton, Kitchener (2), 
London, Kingston, Ottawa, Sudbury and Thunder Bay, and 
six work from the Toronto office. 





Elevator Inspection Branch 
Chief Inspector 
F.W. Ehmke 


Provincial legislation provides for the safety of persons 
using elevators, escalators, dumb-waiters, incline lifts, ski 
lifts, ski tows and construction hoists, thus broadening the 
scope of the Department's accident prevention services to 
encompass the field of public safety. The safe mechanical 
condition of these devices is enforced under The Elevators 
and Lifts Act and The Construction Hoists Act. 

The Chief Elevator Inspector administered and enforced 
these Acts and their Regulations with the assistance of a 
staff of 81 at the close of the fiscal year under review, 47 of 
which were inspectors and seven supervisor inspectors. 
There were approximately 16,958 elevating devices and 
166 construction hoists actively operating in Ontario 
during this period. 

The Branch is also responsible for licensing the operation 
of such installations, investigating equipment failures or 
accidents arising from their use, and examining and ap- 
proving drawings and specifications for new installations 
or proposed alterations to existing installations. 

The owner of the installation, as defined in these two Acts, 
is required to maintain the installation in a safe operating 
condition, to operate only when licensed, and to advise 
the Chief Inspector of any accidents occurring on same. 


Contractors 
During the year there were 85 registrations of contractors, 
12 of which were first registrations. 


Drawings 

A total of 1,027 drawings and specifications was approved; 
987 concerned new installations and 40 involved major 
alterations. Forty-eight drawings for workmen’s hoists 
were also approved. There were 298 revised drawings 
approved under The Elevators and Lifts Act. 


Inspections 

A total of 38,527 inspections were carried out during the 
year, an increase of 5.19 per cent over the previous year. 
This figure includes 70 inspections of elevating devices 
which are not applicable under The Elevators and Lifts Act. 
There were 11,569 safety tests witnessed, 183 of which 
resulted in functional failure on initial tests. 

There were 51,628 directions issued during the year for 
improvement and licensing: 17,156 dealt with freight 
elevators and 29,150 with passenger elevators. 

Shut-downs were ordered in 1,379 cases and the devices 
remained shut down until unsafe conditions were remedied. 
There were 256 installations dismantled, of which 119 
were freight and 50 were passenger elevators. 

During the year under review inspections of construction 
hoists decreased from 1,966 to 1,621; 349 of these were 
on workmen’s hoists. This decrease is attributed to fewer 
hoists being in operation. 

Owners of elevating devices reported 663 accidents 
during the fiscal year, involving 718 persons. Of the 594 
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injured, 380 were riding escalators and injuries were, in 
most Cases, attributed to passenger carelessness. There 
were two fatal accidents, one on a passenger elevator and 
one on a freight elevator. There were four hoist accidents 
which resulted in five persons being injured, one of them 
seriously. 


Prosecutions 

Fifteen charges were laid during the fiscal year which 
resulted in convictions. Eleven charges were under The 
Elevators and Lifts Act and Regulations and four were 
under The Construction Hoists Act and Regulations. 

The 11 charges under The Elevators and Lifts Act and 
Regulations were as follows: six for not complying with 
the inspectors’ directions; two for not submitting drawings 
for approval; one for operating an unlicensed installation; 
and two for failing to report an accident causing injury. The 
fines levied by the court on these charges totalled $680. 

The four charges under The Construction Hoists Act and 
Regulations were as follows: two for installing a hoist 
without obtaining permission; one for placing a hoist into 
service without an inspection; and one for permitting the 
operation of a hoist without it being licensed. The fines 
levied by the court on these four charges totalled $550. 


Licences 

A total of 16,945 initial, duplicate, transfer and renewal 
licences were issued during the year, covering all types of 
elevating devices. There were 9,677 licences issued for 
passenger and 4,783 issued for freight elevators. 

Licences for construction hoists totalled 268, a decrease 
of 53 from the previous year’s total. There was also one 
duplicate licence issued which was not included in this 
total. This total was due to fewer hoists being in operation 
during the year under review. 


Revenue 
Revenue under The Elevators and Lifts Act was 
$545,519.66, an increase of 50.46 per cent over the 
previous year. 

Under The Construction Hoists Act revenue was 
$33,745.80, an increase of 62.28 per cent from the 
previous year. 
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Boiler Inspection Branch 
Director 
R.F. Hawkins, P.Eng. 


The Boiler Inspection Branch is concerned with the safe 
construction of boilers, pressure vessels and associated 
equipment, both for installation in Ontario and for export 
beyond our frontiers. 

The Director and Chief Inspector, who is a professional 
engineer, and his staff of an assistant, two professional 
engineers, an examiner of designs, an examiner of welding, 
four supervisors and 45 inspectors, exercise control over 
the design, fabrication, installation and maintenance of 
pressure vessels and their associated piping. 

In addition the Branch conducts periodic checks of 
boilers and pressure vessels in operation, approves welding 
procedures for the numerous manufacturing processes, 
and tests and qualifies the welding operators. 

A supervisory role is exercised over the activities of 
insurance inspectors who conduct inspections under The 
Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act, and they are examined 
and certified by the Branch. 

Boilers and pressure vessels entering the Province must 
meet the Branch standards and close liaison is maintained 
with international code and inspection authorities to ensure 
compliance with the Act. 

The Director represents the Department on several 
Canadian Standards Association code committees and the 
Conference Committee of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. These committees formulate advisory 
codes used by the industry. 


Designs Registered 

Branch officers conducted 82,388 inspections of boilers, 
pressure vessels and refrigerating equipment. A total of 
2,292 designs were registered, 11,639 welders tested, and 
276 certificates of competency and renewals issued. 

Approval inspections of repairs numbered 3,913 and 
59 boilers and pressure vessels were condemned as unfit 
for further service. There were 21 accidents reported, 
which resulted in two fatal and 14 non-fatal injuries. In 
each case Corrective measures were instituted to prevent 
a recurrence. 

Revenue from approvals and inspection fees totalled 
$445,718.45. 

The advancing nuclear power generation installations 
continued to make increasing demands on the Branch and 
a training program was started in industrial radiography, 
ultrasonic testing, and other non-destructive inspection 
techniques to enable the staff to cope with the increasing 
complexity of the new materials and technology. 


Workshop Survey 

To provide parallel service at the fabrication stage, shop 

qualification teams were set up during the year to survey 
workshops and assist manufacturers to achieve approval 
recognition from the international standards authorities. 

This has been of particular value to those manufacturers 

engaged in the export business. 


Branch systems were organized to handle the inspec- 
tions of Federal Public Service buildings and those inthe 
private sector falling under the jurisdiction of the Canada 
Labour (Safety) Code. 

In internal operations, ADP facilities were extensively 
employed on geographical inspection frequency realign- 
ment, annual reassessment of regional and inspector work 
load, and automatic tracing of new vessel installation 
location. Continuing research will proceed in the 1970-71 
fiscal year on conversion from manual to automatic systems 
where these are operationally desirable and of economic 
benefit. 





Operating Engineers Branch 
Chief Officer 
D.B. Shaw 


The role of this branch is to ensure that competent person- 
nel are operating all steam heating and power plants, 
compressor plants and refrigeration plants falling in the 
categories designated by The Operating Engineers Act. 

Legislation changes affecting the operation of the 
Branch were enacted on May 15, 1969. The Operating 
Engineers Act R.S.O. 1965, Chapter 92, was proclaimed, 
simultaneously repealing The Operating Engineers Act 
R.S.0. 1960, Chapter 282. 

The revised legislation separates the function of the 
Board of Examiners from that of the power plant registra- 
tions and enforcement procedure. The Branch administra- 
toris the Chief Officer. The Board of Examiners comprises 
four members who are responsible for the examination and 
certification of operating engineers. A supervisor and 
seven inspectors are responsible for plant registrations and 
subsequent enforcement procedure. 

The purpose of the Act is to classify a power plant in 
accordance with its thermal output and in the interest of 
safety ensure that the power plant is operated and main- 
tained by competent operating engineers. 


Registration of Plants 

The revised legislation provided for a change in the method 
for calculating the rating of a power plant. The power out- 
put of a plant is now expressed in Therm-hours. 

The fiscal year ending March 31, 1970 provided the 
following statistics: 2,304 registered plants on record 
(these include the registration of 47 new plants and the 
deletion of 369 due to demolition, purchasing steam or 
declassification); 856 registered sub-plants, comprising 
plants which are temporarily exempt from the Act because 
they are not in commission or are declassified for other 
reasons and accordingly must be inspected at regular 
intervals. 


Examination and Results 

The number of applicants for Certificates of Qualification 
as operating engineers or operators examined by the 
Branch’s Board of Examiners during the year totalled 
2,519. Of this total, 581 (23 per cent) failed to pass the 
requisite examination. 

Of the 2,519 applicants before the Board for examina- 
tion, 1,507 were examined in the city of Toronto and 1,012 
were examined at other centres in Ontario. While a total 
of 2,639 examinations were written, this should not be 
confused with the actual number of candidates (2,519) 
accepted for examination, since several candidates re- 
peated the examination before obtaining a certificate. 

In addition to the examinations conducted under The 
Operating Engineers Act, the Board examined the qualifi- 
cations of 21 applicants for a certificate of competency 
under The Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act. 
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Certificates of Qualification 

The total number of certificates of qualification issued in 
the fiscal year was 29,354. This represents 27,416 renewal 
certificates and 1,938 by examination, 86 less than the 
previous year. 

There are 35,370 operating engineers registered as of 
March 31, 1970. Of these, 6,016 failed to renew their 
certificates for 1970. Twenty provisional certificates were 
issued. 


General 

The rating of a power plant was previously expressed in an 
arbitrary manner as horse-power; it has been changed to 
Therm-hours, which is based on its actual B.T.U. output. 
One Therm-houtr is equivalent to 100,000 B.T.Us. The 
change in the method of rating a power plant resulted in 
the conversion of office records to the new system. 

The Operating Engineers Handbook was revised to 
conform to the 1965 Act; copies have been distributed to 
individuals and organizations concerned with power plant 
operation and safety. 

The Department of Labour is represented by a member of 
the Board onthe examination committee for the Atomic 
Energy Control Board. 


During the year 6,271 inspections were made by the 
Branch inspectors; of these, 4,607 were industrial power 
plants and 1,964 were hoisting plants. 

A total of 207 violations were reported and 350 (including 
a backlog) corrected by March 31, 1970. 

A number of interviews were arranged between the Chief 
Officer and plant owners, consulting engineers, representa- 
tives of labour organizations and other interested parties. 
Assistance and advice were offered on such matters as 
staffing new plants with certificated engineers to comply 
with the requirements of the Act, alterations to plant 
equipment and layout, study and examination procedure 
and correcting infractions of The Operating Engineers Act. 

The Chief Officer and, on occasions, the members of the 
Board of Examiners addressed several interested groups on 
such topics as the intent and application of the 1965 
Operating Engineers Act, and examination procedures. 

Board meetings were held at regular intervals to discuss 
and rule on problems connected with the Act. 

Four prosecutions were laid against plant owners. 

Two fatal accidents related to operation of plants regis- 
tered under The Operating Engineers Act were reported. 

Net revenue collected under The Operating Engineers 
Act for the fiscal year 1969-70 totalled $182,812.94. 








Labour-Management Relations 


The Labour Relations Board and the Conciliation and 
Mediation Services Branch are concerned with the mainte- 
nance and promotion of labour harmony throughout the 
Province. Both bodies operate under The Labour Relations 
Act, which establishes ground rules for collective bargaining 
between labour and management. The Board is primarily 
responsible for ruling on bargaining rights and unfair 
practices issues. Conciliation and Mediation Services 
assist in actual bargaining upon the request of either or 
both parties when they are unable to reach an agreement. 


*During the year statistics of the Board’s operations have been 
reported on a quarterly basis instead of on a monthly basis. This 
accounts for a drop from the 61 pages noted in previous annual 
reports. 


Ontario Labour Relations Board 
Chairman 
G.W.T. Reed, OC 


The Ontario Labour Relations Board administers a large 
part of The Labour Relations Act, of which the following are 
major areas of its Jurisdiction: certification of trade unions 
as collective bargaining agents for employees, termination 
of bargaining rights, declarations of unlawful strikes and 
lockouts, investigation and hearing of complaints of unfair 
practices in employment, granting leave to prosecute for 
alleged violations of provisions of the Act, and from 
September, 1966, the settlement of jurisdictional disputes. 


Composition 

The Board is composed of a chairman, five vice-chairmen, 
one of whom Is designated as alternate chairman, five em- 
ployer representatives and five employee representatives, 
all appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 
Under the Act, the Board is permitted to sit in two or more 
divisions, provided a quorum is present in each division. 
The chairman is required to designate one of the divisions 
as the construction industry division to deal with certifica- 
tion and termination applications in the construction 
industry. This division has also been used in most juris- 
dictional dispute cases. 


Location of Hearings 

It is common for three divisions to be sitting simultaneously, 
sometimes in different parts of the Province. While most 
cases are heard in Toronto, complaints involving discrimi- 
nation in employment or cases involving a substantial 
number of witnesses are generally heard at or near the 
municipality in which the employer is located. In addition, 
investigations by field officers into complaints of discrimi- 
nation in employment, inquiries by examiners into various 
matters as directed by the Board and representation votes 
conducted by returning officers are normally held at or 
near the premises of the employer. 


Board Reports 

The Board publishes a monthly report which is available 
free of charge to the public. The report contains a list of the 
cases disposed of, the texts of decisions and statistics of 
the Board's operations in the month of reference. It also 
includes policy statements of the Board as they are issued. 
All policy statements issued up to the end of the fiscal year 
have also been incorporated in the Board’s latest issue of 
Rules of Procedure, Regulations and Practice Notes. 

The 12 issues of the Monthly Report for the fiscal year 
1969-70 totalled 1,480 closely typed pages. Of this number 
1,138 reported the full texts of 406 Board decisions, under 
the heading ‘‘Indexed Endorsements’; 308 listed the cases 
disposed of by type; 20* presented statistical information; 
and 14 contained significant portions of decisions in con- 
struction cases, under the title “Excerpts from Decisions in 
Construction Industry Cases”. 
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Amendmentto Act 

On January 27, 1970, the Supreme Court of Canada issued 
its decision in Reg. v Ontario Labour Relations Board, 

ex parte Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., quashing a 
decision of the Ontario Labour Relations Board made on 
August 29, 1967. In its decision the Supreme Court of 
Canada held that the Board had failed to comply with the 
Act in determining whether employees in a certification 
application were members of a trade union. The Board had 
issued a policy statement on February 16, 1951 setting out 
the criteria the Board would use in determining acceptable 
evidence of membership in a trade union. 


The result of this decision by the Supreme Court of 
Canada was that a policy which the Board had applied for 
19 years was Called into question. The situation was reme- 
died by an amendment to The Labour Relations Act, which 
incorporated the Board’s policy concerning membership 
ina trade union into the Act itself. The Labour Relations 
Amendment Act, 1970 received Royal Assent and came 
into force on March 19, 1970. 


Summary of Operations 

The Board employs afield staff to assist it in the adminis- 
tration of the Act. Thus, under Section 65 of the Act, the 
Board may appoint a field officer to investigate complaints 
of unfair practices in employment. The function of the 

field officer is to try and effect asettlement of the complaint 
and, if unable to do so, to submit a report to the Board. 

Again, in representation cases, the practice of the Board 
is to appoint an examiner to take evidence at the premises 
of the employer on such matters as the composition of 
bargaining units, the duties and responsibilities of specified 
persons and the accuracy of lists of employees submitted 
by employers. The examiners conduct formal hearings and 
submit formal reports to the Board and to the parties. 
Further, returning officers are used to conduct representa- 
tion votes which have been directed by the Board. 

Finally, the field staff of the Board is being called on with 
increasing frequency, although on a purely voluntary basis, 
to conduct votes in connection with strikes, the ratification 
of collective agreements and the selection of union officers. 

During the fiscal year 1969-70, field officers inquired 
into 179 complaints of discrimination in employment. 

In 73 cases they were able to effect a settlement. Reports 
were submitted to the Board on 95 complaints in which the 
field officers were not able to effect a settlement, and 11 
cases were still under investigation at the end of the year. 

Examiners inquired into 310 cases during the year. Of 
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this number, 170 reports involving 172 cases were sub- 
mitted to the Board. In 85 cases agreement was obtained 
from the parties on the issues under investigation, 15 cases 
were withdrawn before the examiner began his inquiry, 

19 cases were dismissed by the Board when the applicant 
sought withdrawal during the examiner's investigation, and 
in 19 cases investigation had not been completed at the 
end of the fiscal year. 


During the fiscal year, returning officers conducted 134 
elections involving certification cases, 20 involving appli- 
cations for termination of bargaining rights and 16 affecting 
cases concerning the status of successor employers. There 
were 12,898 employees eligible to vote in the certification 
elections and 12,446, or 96 per cent, of them cast their 
ballots. Of the 901 employees eligible to vote in the termi- 
nation elections 878, or 97 per cent, cast their ballots. In 
the successor status elections 1,464, or 89 per cent, of the 
1,646 eligible employees voted. 


Case Load 

During the fiscal year 1969-70, the Board again experienced 
an increase in the total number of cases it received. Appli- 
cations and complaints of all kinds amounted to 1,621, 
continuing the upward trend in case intake that began in 
1967-68. This year’s intake was 5 per cent greater than in 
1968-69 and 10 per cent higher than in 1967-68. 

The number of cases disposed of by the Board also 
showed an increase over last year’s dispositions. The 1,588 
cases that were concluded exceeded the 1968-69 total 
by 53. 

At the end of the fiscal year, there were 268 cases pend- 
ing at various stages of processing. This total was 34 above 
the 234 cases that were carried over from the previous year. 

The number of hearings and continuation of hearings 
conducted by the Board during 1969-70 increased to 1,289 
from 1,052 in 1968-69, an increase of 22 per cent. This 22 
per cent increase reflects, in part, the increased activity of 
the Board's business but also, more significantly, the in- 
creasing complexity of the work load of the Board. 

Details of the cases handled by the Board in 1969-70 
are shown in the Statistics Section of the Annual Report. 


Judicial Review of Board’s Decisions 
There were 11 cases pending before the courts at the 
commencement of the fiscal year 1969-70. One of the cases 
carried over from previous years was decided by the 
Supreme Court of Canada. The Supreme Court of Canada 
over-ruled the decisions of both the Ontario Court of Appeal | 
and the High Court and quashed the decision of the Board. 
Two Cases involved appeals to the Ontario Court of 
Appeal. In one of these, the Court of Appeal restored a 
decision of the Board which had been quashed in the High | 
Court. In the other, the Court of Appeal upheld the decision 
of the High Court and refused to quash the Board's | 
decision. 








Eight of the cases which had started before the fiscal 

year 1969-70 went no further than the High Court. In three 
cases the matters were withdrawn before a hearing by the 
court. In another three the decision of the Board was up- 
held. In the remaining two Cases, the court partially quashed 
the decision of the Board. 

During the fiscal year 1969-70, six decisions of the 
Board were removed into the courts for review. Two of the 
applications to the High Court were by trade unions and 
four were by employers. Two of these six cases were with- 
drawn before the matter was heard by the court. In the 
three cases where decisions were made by the High Court, 
there were two cases in which the court refused to upset 
the Board's decision. One of these was appealed to the 
Court of Appeal but the Board was upheld in the Court of 
Appeal as well. In the remaining case the High Court 
quashed the Board's decision, an appeal was launched but 
the Court of Appeal determined that the appellant had no 
status to make the appeal and the decision of the High 
Court therefore stands. There was only one case pending 
before the courts at the end of the fiscal year 1969-70. 


Certification of Bargaining Agents 

Certification applications constitute the bulk of cases 
processed by the Board. In the fiscal year 1969-70, the 
Board received 1,046 certification applications. It was the 
second largest intake in the Board's history and was 68 
cases less than the all-time high of 1,115 applications in 
1956-57. The figure of 1,046 cases for 1969-70 was just 
8 per cent above last year’s intake. Also, it was the sixth 
consecutive year that the number of certification applica- 
tions filed has been above the 900 level, and the second 
year above 1,000. 

As in previous years, affiliates of the Canadian Labour 
Congress filed the largest number of certification applica- 
tions. These affiliates submitted 790 applications, or 80 
per cent, of the total for 1969-70. International and national 
trade unions not affiliated with the Congress filed 228 
applications, and the remaining 28 came from independent 
local organizations. 

In addition to the 1,046 certification applications re- 
ceived, the Board processed 126 that were carried over 
from the previous fiscal year, making a total certification 
case load of 1,172. Of this total, 999 were disposed of —672 
were granted, 213 dismissed and 114 withdrawn. The 


*The difference between 123 applications and 121 elections is 
accounted for by consolidation of some applications. 

**The difference between the figures given here on certification 
elections and those on certification elections reported under the 
heading Summary of Operations occurs because the earlier figures 
refer to elections held during the fiscal year regardless of whether 
the application was disposed of in the fiscal year. The figures shown 
here refer to elections held in applications which were actually 
disposed of during the fiscal year. 


remaining 173 cases were pending on March 31, 1970. 

Of the 999 applications disposed of, 123 were concluded 
on the results of representation elections. In the 121* elec- 
tions conducted 11,170 employees were eligible to vote, 
and of these eligible voters 10,891, about 98 per cent**, 
cast their ballots. 

The 672 cases in which certification was granted repre- 
sented 67 per cent of all the certification applications that 
were disposed of during the year. This proportion compares 
with 68 per cent in 1968-69 and 70 per cent in 1967-68. 

Small bargaining units continue to predominate in these 
cases. The average size of the units certified was 32 em- 
ployees. About 82 per cent of these units covered 39 or 
fewer employees and 50 per cent covered nine or fewer 
employees. The total number of employees affected by the 
672 applications in which certification was granted was 
approximately 21,800, about 2,100 fewer than those 
affected by the 696 certifications of 1968-69. 

A table in the Statistics Section shows the time taken 
by the Board to process the 672 applications in which 
certification was granted. About 87 per cent of these cases 
took 84 days (3 months) or less to process from filing to 
disposition, 80 per cent took 56 days (2 months) or less, 

61 per cent took 28 days (1 month) orless, and 50 per cent 
required 21 days (3 weeks) or less. Only 2 percent (15 
cases) needed more than 168 days (6 months). 

Of the 672 certified cases, 189 were construction appli- 
cations. Only three, or about 2 per cent, of these construc- 
tion cases required longer than 84 days (3 months) to 
process. About 96 per cent of them took 56 days (2 months) 
orless, 84 per cent took 21 days (3 weeks) or less, and 
about 70 per cent required 14 days (2 weeks) or less. 


Termination of Bargaining Rights 

Eighty-nine applications for termination of the bargaining 
rights of trade unions were received during the fiscal year. 
This number was 19 above the previous year’s intake. 
There was a carry-over of eight applications, making a 
total of 97 termination cases dealt with in 1969-70. Of this 
total, 37 were granted, 45 dismissed and one was with- 
drawn. Fourteen cases were not disposed of at the end of 
the year. 


Status of Successor Trade Union or Successor 
Employer 
In 1969-70 the Board dealt with 34 applications for declara- 
tions concerning the status of successor trade unions, 
compared with 45 in 1968-69. Of the 34, affirmative decla- 
rations were issued in 28, three were dismissed, one was 
withdrawn and two were pending at the end of the year. 
The Board also processed 25 applications for declarations 
concerning the status of successor employers, compared 
with 20 in 1968-69. Of the 25, affirmative declarations 
were issued in 15, five were dismissed and five were pend- 
ing at the end of the year. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 

Fifty-eight applications for declarations that strikes were 
unlawful were processed during the fiscal year 1969-70, 
including one carried over from the previous year. Of the 
58, two were granted, seven dismissed and 44 withdrawn. 
Five cases were pending at the end of the year. 

The Board also processed seven applications for decla- 
rations that lockouts were unlawful. One case was 
granted, four were dismissed, one was withdrawn and one 
was pending atthe end of the year. 


Consent to Institute Prosecution 

Applications for consent to prosecute rose to 146 from 104 
in the previous fiscal year. Of the 1969-70 cases, 84 came 
from employers alleging that trade unions or employees 
had engaged in unlawful strikes, 61 were filed by trade 
unions or employees against employers for various alleged 
violations of the Act, and one was filed by an employer 

and a union against employees. 





There were 16 applications carried over from the previous 
year, making a total of 162 prosecution cases processed by 
the Board in 1969-70. Of the total, 46 were granted, 14 
were dismissed and 81 were withdrawn. The remaining 21 
cases were pending at the end of the year. 


Complaints of Unfair Practices in Employment 

The Board received 173 complaints of unfair practices in 
employment during the fiscal year under review, compared 
with 183 in 1968-69. The majority of these complaints 
were filed by trade unions charging that employees had 
been discharged for trade union activity. An additional 34 
complaints were carried over from the previous year, mak- 
ing a total of 207 cases dealt with by the Board. Of this 
number, 176 were disposed of and 31 were pending at the 
end of the year. 

Of the 176 cases disposed of, 162 alleged unlawful dis- 
charge for trade union activity. Seventy-seven of these 162 
cases were settled in discussions with the Board's field 
officers, three were dismissed by screening panels, two 
were withdrawn before a field officer was appointed, 21 
were withdrawn after having been listed for hearing by 
screening panels and 59 went to hearings. Of the 59 that 
were heard by the Board, relief was granted in 34 cases, 

22 were dismissed and three were withdrawn. 


Trusteeship 

Four statements that local unions had been placed under 
trusteeship were filed with the Board during 1969-70. In 
addition, the Board had ten statements of trusteeship that 
were being continued at the beginning of the fiscal year. 

Of the total of 14 trusteeships, three were discontinued and 
11 were still in effect on March 31, 1970. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 

There were seven jurisdictional dispute cases pending at 
the start of the fiscal year. Four of these were under review 
by the courts, and after the court proceedings two of these 
were withdrawn and two were dismissed by the Board. Of 
the three remaining cases, one was dismissed, one was 
withdrawn before any formal action was taken and the 
Board issued a work assignment direction in the remaining 
case. 

With respect to these hold-over cases, only three had 
included a request for an interim order. The Board had 
made an interim order in a previous fiscal year in one, and 
during the current year one request for an interim order 
was dismissed and the other was withdrawn before any 
formal action was taken. Only one of the seven cases in- 
cluded a request for a cease-and-desist direction but it was 
withdrawn prior to any formal action by the Board. 

In the fiscal year 1969-70 there were 11 jurisdictional 
dispute cases filed with the Board. Of these, nine requested 
an interim order and six requested a cease-and-desist order 
(in addition to an interim order). The Board issued five 





final directions of work assignment, three cases were with- 
drawn before a final direction was made and three cases 
were pending at the end of the fiscal year 1969-70. 

With respect to the nine requests for interim orders, the 
Board issued seven such orders after consultation with the 
parties, one request was withdrawn and in one instance the 
Board found there were no grounds for issuing an interim 
order. 

Six of the jurisdictional disputes included requests fora 
cease-and-desist order. The Board issued three such orders. 
In the other cases, one was withdrawn before the hearing 
and another was withdrawn after the Board issued the 
final work assignment direction. The remaining request for 
a cease-and-desist order was adjourned and was pending 
at the end of the fiscal year. 


Miscellaneous Applications and Complaints 

Two applications were received under Section 33(2) of the 
Act, seeking the addition of a “no strike or no lockout” 
provision to collective agreements. The provision was 
added by the Board in one case and the other case was 
withdrawn. 

Twelve applications were received under Section 39(3), 
seeking early termination of collective agreements. The 
Board also dealt with one case that was carried over from 
the previous year. The request for early termination was 
granted in all of the 13 cases. 

The Board processed three complaints under Section 63, 
concerning the failure of trade unions to furnish members 
with audited financial statements. Two cases were dis- 
missed and one was withdrawn. 

In 1969-70 the Board dealt with 34 applications under 
Section 79(2), where decisions were sought on whether 
persons were employees under the Act. Of this number, 
which included eight that were carried over from 1968-69, 
decisions were issued clarifying the matter in 17 cases, 
two cases were dismissed, seven were withdrawn and 
eight were pending at the end of the fiscal year. 

Twenty cases were referred to the Board by the Minister 
of Labour under Section 79a for decisions on questions 
arising from conciliation applications or requests for the 
appointment of an arbitrator. Three other cases were carried 
over from the previous year. Nineteen of the total were 
disposed of and the remaining five were pending on 
March 31,1970. 


Conciliation and Mediation Services Branch 
Director 
W.H. Dickie 


Since 1944, legislation in Ontario has provided for concilia- 
tion services to assist trade unions and employers in 
resolving differences that arise during negotiation of col- 
lective agreements. These services must be completed 
before a lawful strike or lockout can take place. 

Conciliation services are available at two levels. The first 
involves the appointment of a conciliation officer whose 
function it is to bring the parties together and help them 
reach a mutually satisfactory agreement. If the officer is 
unable to effect a settlement, the legislation provides a 
second step by which he may recommend to the Minister 
that a Board of Conciliation be established or that “No 
Board” be set up. 


Conciliation Activity 

During the fiscal year 1969-70, the Conciliation and Medi- 
ation Services Branch experienced a substantial increase in 
its work load in comparison with the previous year. Con- 
ciliation officers succeeded in assisting settlements in 668 
disputes and they continued to refer fewer cases to 
conciliation boards. ; 


Conciliation Officers 

Conciliation officers dealt with 1,911 collective agreement 
disputes which included a carry-over of 301 from the 
previous year. The total was 85 more than the number they 
handled in 1968-69 and involved 2,537 employers and 
289,566 employees, compared with 2,335 and 304,651 
respectively in 1968-69. 

The officers were successful in helping to bring about 
agreements in 668 disputes, or 35 per cent of the total, 
involving 812 employers and 63,803 employees. They re- 
ferred 24 situations to conciliation boards, affecting 28 
employers and 43,734 employees; and they recommended 
that no conciliation boards be established in 946 cases in- 
volving 1,379 employers and 143,297 employees. Fifteen 
other disputes lapsed. The remaining 258 had not been 
disposed of at the end of the fiscal year. Of the 946 “No 
Board” cases, 38 were hospital disputes that proceeded to 
arbitration boards under The Hospital Labour Disputes 
Arbitration Act, 1965. 

The number of disputes referred to conciliation boards 
showed a further decline in the 1969-70 fiscal year. There 
were only 24 cases compared to 42 for the previous fiscal 
year. A continuing increase in disputes not recommended 
for boards was experienced, the number rising to 946 in 
this fiscal year compared to 748 in 1968-69. 


Conciliation Boards 

In 1969-70 conciliation boards dealt with 29 disputes, 
including a carry-over of five from the previous year. These 
disputes involved 34 employers and 44,362 employees. 
Agreement was reached in seven disputes involving 810 
employees. In three disputes, covering 863 employees, the 
parties settled before a formal report was made. Settlement 
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was not reached in 16 disputes involving 42,007 employ- 
ees and three boards were outstanding on March 31, 1970. 


Special Assignments 

The Conciliation and Mediation Services Branch does not 
lose interest in a dispute when the formal conciliation 
services have been completed. It maintains contact with 
the parties until they reach a settlement. In many disputes, 
one or both parties will informally contact an officer or 
official and ask for an opinion, advice or assistance on spe- 
cific matters. In some cases the parties will request that a 
conciliation officer be reassigned to help resolve the mat- 
ters in contention. 

Sometimes the Director of Conciliation and Mediation 
Services, on his own initiative, will recommend to the 
parties that they resume discussions under the auspices of 
the Branch. If the dispute results in a strike or lockout that 
might be of long duration or of a serious inconvenience to 
the public, the Branch always intervenes to help effect a 
settlement. 

During the latter part of the fiscal year, Conciliation and 
Mediation Services were enlarged and reorganized to in- 
crease their effectiveness. The new system is designed to 
help reduce strikes by assisting not only large companies 
and unions involving large numbers of workers, but also by 


helping to resolve disputes involving small firms attempt- 
ing to reach their first agreement. 

In 1969-70 there were 188 disputes in which post- 
conciliation or mediation assistance was given. Of these 
disputes, which involved 262 employers and 89,435 
employees, 143 (affecting 208 employers and 83, 324 em- 
ployees) resulted in agreement between the parties. Ninety- 
eight of the total 188 disputes went on to strike. Of these 
98 disputes the Department was involved in 11 before the 
strike began, in 70 after the beginning of the strike, in 16 
both before and after the strike, and one case was settled 
by the parties before a meeting was held with the officer. 

The Branch directly aided in the resolution of 68 strikes, 
affecting 95 employers and 61,708 employees, and 29 
strikes were unsettled. As noted above, one dispute was 
settled by the parties themselves. Of the 29 strikes in which 
the service was unable to effect a settlement, 27 (involving 
3,919 employees) were settled by the parties later and two 
were unresolved as of March 31, 1970. 

Because of the number of informal contracts that are not 
reported, these statistics, however, understate the volume 
of the Conciliation and Mediation Services Branch’s post- 
conciliation and mediation activities and the degree to 
which they contributed to settlements. 





Finance and Administration Division 


Executive Director 
M.K. Dibble 


The Finance and Administration Division was established 
in 1966 to centralize the direction of those major elements 
which provide supporting services to the operational func- 
tions of the Department. Currently comprising the Finance 
Branch, the Personnel Branch and the Administrative 
Operations Branch, the Division has accepted new and 
increasing responsibilities during the year. 

In addition to its traditional role, the Division pursues a 
policy of nurturing an environment which permits optimum 
functional productivity within the operational elements of 
the Department. This policy is reflected, for example, in the 
current program to relieve operating branches from respon- 
sibility in connection with the handling of revenue. Also, 
current tendencies toward decentralization of service to the 
public has resulted in the provision of more and better 
support in departmental District Offices. 


Finance Branch 
Chief Accountant 
G.A. Webster 


The Finance Branch, with a complement of 40, is respon- 
sible for recording cash receipts and disbursements, 
preparing the monthly financial statements of income and 
expenditure for each branch as well as submitting a 
consolidated statement reflecting total receipts and dis- 
bursements for the Department. 

Other duties include: preparing and submitting the 
Annual Public Accounts Statement; presenting the annual 
estimates; administering the departmental budget; record- 
ing expenditures made under The Adult Occupational 
Training Agreement; claiming appropriate refunds from the 
Government of Canada and advising senior management 
on all financial matters. 

During the year, the Branch successfully established 
working contact with the Department of Education to pro- 
vide more effective control of costs for apprenticeship 
training in community colleges. 

The following figures indicate the extent of the year’s 
financial responsibility within the Department: ordinary 
expenditure at $18,777,938.56, ordinary revenue of 
$9,376,241.57, capital disbursements at $6,688,016.81, 
and capital receipts of $2,793,328.49. 
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Administrative Operations Branch 
Director 
T.F. Carter 


The Administrative Operations Branch operates under the 
direction of the Executive Director of the Finance and 
Administration Division. 

It was organized in 1965 and was called the Administra- 
tive Planning Section. However, the duties of the section 
were radically altered, requiring that it be reorganized and 
in February, 1967 it became the Office Services Branch. In 
the ensuing three years the Office Services Branch experi- 
enced further growth and, particularly because of the 
extent of its added responsibilities, it was designated as the 
Administrative Operations Branch. 

The current organization of the Branch is as follows: the 
Director, a senior administrator, a purchasing officer, a 
supervisor of stores and reproduction, nine district office 
supervisors, a senior appliance operator, two mail room 
supervisors and 55 clerical and stenographic staff. 

The Branch co-ordinates the following departmental 
support services: district offices, purchasing, inventory 
control, supply and warehousing, reproduction and 
copying, mail room, accommodation, distribution and 
transportation services. Other than the District Offices, 
the support services are based in Toronto and involve 
traditional administrative responsibilities. 


District Offices 

The District Offices are directly supervised by a senior 
administrator and are located in the following cities: 
Ottawa, London, Hamilton, Windsor, Thunder Bay, 
Kitchener, Kingston, Sault Ste. Marie, Peterborough, 
Sudbury, Sarnia, Barrie, Kenora. 

The function of the District Office is to provide assistance 
and information to the public and administrative support to 
the field officers engaged in implementing departmental 
programs. With minor exceptions, these offices are self- 
contained units and have the necessary staff and resources 
to support all field operations in the area. 
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Personnel Branch 
Director 
N.E. Mayne 


The Personnel Branch functions in a supporting role for the 
entire Department in the area of staff resources, develop- 
ment and employee relations. 

Since November, 1964 the Personnel Branch has oper- 
ated as arecognizable unit and currently employs a staff of 
19. In addition to the clerical function, which is supervised 
by an office manager, the Branch has three main organiza- 
tional elements: recruiting, job classification, and staff 
development and employee relations. 


Recruitment 
Activity in this section has been quite heavy through the 
year. Although the improved salary ranges and general 
tightening of the economy did improve the quality of pro- 
fessional candidates, little improvement was evident inthe 
clerical trades, particularly stenographers and typists. A 
serious staffing problem in the latter area was averted 
through the extensive use of the government Temporary 
Help Program. A large increase in the number of internal 
competitions contributed *0 a heavy work load throughout 
the year. ; 

During this period, a trainee program was initiated in the 
Employment Standards Branch. This experimental program 
is based on the recruitment of community college gradu- 
ates in Business Administration and the provision of 
extensive on-the-job training, thereby preparing them for 
promotion to regular field staff positions. During this same 
period and in recognition of equal opportunity legislation, 
four female employment standards officers were recruited 
and have been satisfactorily employed within that Branch. 

Recruitment of university graduates has also been under- 
taken under the new complement waiver plan. If suitable 
candidates are available, nine positions may be recruited 
from this year’s graduating classes. 

Staff turnover increased from 11.9 percent in the 1968 
calendar year to 13.5 per cent in the 1969 calendar year. 


Classification Program 

During this period, the classification section continued its 
regular review of position specifications and classifications 
through the Department. Major reorganizations are as 
follows: 


Employment Standards — Major reorganization was re- 
quired to incorporate legislative changes effective 
January 1, 1969. This necessitated revision of all position 
classifications within the Branch and the establishment 
of new class standards primarily recognizing increased 
responsibilities in the areas of equal pay for equal work. 

Industrial Safety — Major reorganization was required to 
streamline both administrative and clerical operations as 
related directly to inspectional function. This required 
revisions to existing class standards and was brought 
about by the application of automated procedures. 





Ontario Human Rights Commission — Major reorganization 
was required by the continuing and expanding demands 
placed upon the Commission. This resulted in a middle- 
management level being established on a regional basis 
and required revisions to existing class standards. 

Ontario Labour-Management Arbitration Commission —A 
new branch was set up to accommodate the increased 
requirements in the arbitration field. 


In addition to the above major reorganizations, significant 
changes were required in Industrial Training, Research, 
Elevator Inspection and Information Services. Many of 
these changes were due to implementation of automated 
data processing procedures. 

A complete renumbering of departmental organization 
data was carried out to accommodate continued expansion. 
For a period of six weeks in the Fall of 1969 members of 
the classification staff charted and classified the branches 

and positions in the Ontario Science Centre. 


Staff Development and Employee Counselling 
During this period the training effort was concentrated in 
the areas of general communications and on-the-job 
training activities within the branches. The employment of 
an additional training officer has enabled the Branch to 
continue its work in skills maintenance programs. The 
emphasis in the counselling area has been placed on the 
identification of problem employees and the provision of 
assistance to employees with problems. Approximately 80 
people were interviewed each month. The addition to staff 
of a full-time counsellor has enabled this program to 
expand considerably. 
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Ontario Human Rights Commission 


Director 
Dr. D.G. Hill 


The Ontario Human Rights Code, which came into effect 
in June, 1962, with subsequent amendments, is a consoli- 
dation into one law of all human rights legislation passed 
by the Provincial Legislature since 1944. Designed to give 
basic protection to all from discrimination in employment, 
housing and public accommodation, the Code is specif- 
ically committed to furthering the principle that all people 
are free and equal in dignity and rights, regardless of race, 
creed, colour, nationality, ancestry or place of origin. In 
this, the legislation is in harmony with the United Nations 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

The Age Discrimination Act, which came into effect in 
1966, is designed to protect the worker between the ages 
of 40 and 65 from being excluded from the labour market 
solely because of his age. 

The Ontario Human Rights Commission is responsible 
for the administration of the Code and the Act and for 
furthering their objectives by means of education, research 
and conciliation. The Commission consists of a chairman 
and four other members. The permanent administrative 
staff is composed of the Director and human rights officers. 
The Commission also operates four regional offices: one 
based in Windsor to serve south-western Ontario; one 
based in Thunder Bay to serve northern Ontario; another 
based in Toronto to serve the Metro Toronto region; and 
the fourth, in Ottawa, to serve eastern Ontario. 

Deputations are received from organizations and indi- 
viduals interested in questions of human rights. All 
complaints of infractions of the Code are dealt with 
through investigation, conciliation, boards of inquiry and, 
if necessary, prosecution. 

The prescribed duties of human rights officers are indica- 
tive of the methods promoted by the Commission. As 
conciliators, they investigate formal complaints of discrimi- 
nation and use persuasion to bring about compliance with 
the Code and the Act. On occasion, they enlist the voluntary 
help of community groups. They co-operate with 
educational, religious, ethnic, labour, business and welfare 
groups in planning such activities as conferences and 
seminars, delivering speeches, and taking part in private 
and public discussions in order to overcome prejudice and 
discrimination. 


Conciliation Statistics 
The number of formal cases investigated during the 
1969-70 fiscal year increased by approximately 30 per cent. 
A total of 598 new cases were investigated, together with 
102 brought forward from the previous fiscal year. This 
increases to 2,109 the number of formal complaints 
processed in eight years. 

In 1969-70, a total of 176 informal complaints of dis- 
crimination involving situations not covered by present 
legislation were handled. 


Fair Employment 

The Commission processed 395 formal charges in employ- 
ment, 62 of which dealt with discriminatory application 
forms or inquiries and 126 with discriminatory advertising. 
Of the 161 other cases in which the complainants charged 
that they were refused employment or otherwise discrimi- 
nated against, 54 were settled, 112 were dismissed and 30 
were carried over into the next fiscal year. 

Six cases were taken to boards of inquiry, where hearings 
were conducted to inquire into complaints which could 
not be settled effectively at more informal levels. 

Sixty-six new complaints were brought to the Commis- 
sion under The Age Discrimination Act. This was an 
increase over the previous fiscal year’s figure of 50. 


Fair Accommodation 

Fifty complaints were investigated under this section of the 
Code regarding services, accommodation or facilities to 
which the public is customarily admitted. Eighteen cases 
were settled through the process of conciliation, 18 were 
dismissed and four were continued into the next fiscal 
year. Boards of inquiry were appointed to conduct 
hearings into 16 cases. 


Equal Rightsin Housing 
Ninety-nine complaints were received in which the com- 
plainants charged that they had been denied occupancy 
of a dwelling or discriminated against in term or condition 
of occupancy because of their race, creed or colour. Forty- 
nine cases were Settled when the owners offered accom- 
modations to the complainants and undertook other acts 
of good faith; 35 cases were dismissed and 34 were carried 
over into the next fiscal year. Boards of inquiry were 
appointed to inquire into five of these cases, and only one 
prosecution followed a board. 

The Commission also handled 4,520 miscellaneous 
complaints during the fiscal year — a decrease of 36 per cent 
over the number during the previous fiscal year. 


Projects 
The major Commission project during the fiscal year was 
the establishment of ““Services for Working People”, a 
store-front office in downtown Toronto intended as a 
counselling and assistance service for new immigrants. 
Staffed and sponsored by the Commission and other 
branches of the Department of Labour, the office processed 
2,854 complaints in its first 12 months, most of them con- 
cerning employment, housing, human rights, welfare, job 
training, and employment standards. The Commission has 
sponsored a major study by the University of Toronto’s 
School of Social Work to assess the effectiveness of the 
pilot store-front project. 

A comprehensive two-year study of social studies text- 
books used in Ontario schools was completed during the 
year. Undertaken in co-operation with the Curriculum 
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Department of the Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education, the purpose of the study was to examine school 
textbooks in order to judge the adequacy and fairness 

with which they dealt with the contribution of minority 
groups to Canada’s development and culture. 

The report of the Windsor Advisory Committee on 
Employment was completed and submitted to the Minister 
of Labour in May, 1969. The Committee, composed of 
leading citizens of Windsor, was appointed by the Minister 
to advise the Department and the Commission on the 
employment situation as it affects the community's numer- 
ous ethnic groups. The Implementation Committee, com- 
prising representatives of the Federal Government's Fair 
Employment Practices Branch, the Ontario Human Rights 
Commission, Canada Manpower, the provincial Citizenship 
Branch and the provincial Department of Labour, is 
currently carrying out the recommendations made by the 
Advisory Committee. 


Education 

The Commission conducts a broad education program 
aimed at rooting out prejudicial attitudes wherever they 
exist in the community. It does this through the mass publi- 
cation and distribution of literature about the Code and 
human rights, speeches by officers, conferences, advertis- 
ing displays, films and other publicity efforts. 

Inthe fiscal year 1969-70, the Commission distributed 
more than 250,000 pieces of literature in 11 languages, in 
addition to the regular mailings of the two Commission pub- 
lications, Human Relations and Special Announcements. 
Commission personnel gave more than 200 speeches 
and 36 broadcasts, and were present at more than 700 
community consultations and 80 conferences. The Com- 
mission received more than 4,000 requests for information 
and literature from schools, churches, labour organizations, 
women’s groups, social agencies, business firms, govern- 
ment officials and others. 

Two display units were acquired during the year. One is 
a large self-pack unit designed for ‘Services for Working 
People” and the Age Discrimination Division, while the 
other is a portable table-top unit designed for Commission 
displays. The Commission participated in exhibits on more 
than 200 occasions. Special exhibits were set up with the 
Information Services Branch at a number of conventions 
and trade shows, including the Canadian National 
Exhibition. 

The Commission’s specialized human rights library 
continued to grow and was increasingly used during the 
year by university faculty and students as well as by writers 
and program organizers. A number of people who have 
used the library are planning human rights programs in 
their organizations. 
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Conferences 

Commission personnel attended and participated in 84 
conferences during the year. A major meeting was the 
Fourth Annual Conference of Administrators of Human 
Rights Legislation in Ottawa in September, 1969. 

It was at this conference that the Director of the Com- 
mission proposed the creation of a planning committee for a 
new Canadian Association of Human Rights Administrators, 
to be composed of jurisdictions having commissions 
and other staff engaged on a day-to-day basis in the 
administration of laws related to non-discrimination and 
equal employment opportunity. The Director later partici- 
pated in CASHRA planning committee deliberations in 
Quebec City in February, 1970. 

The Commission was also represented at the Inter- 
national Association of Official Human Rights Agencies an- 
nual conference in August, 1969. The Ontario Commission 
is represented on the executive committee of the 
international body. 


Age Discrimination Division 

Based on the concept of merit employment, The Age 
Discrimination Act, passed in 1966, provides that no em- 
ployer or person acting on his behalf shall discriminate in 
employment matters against persons between 40 and 65 
years of age. 

The primary objective of this Act is to ensure that able 
and qualified older workers are afforded equal opportuni- 
ties to seek and secure gainful employment on the basis of 
their individual abilities to perform the job. The Act recog- 
nizes that health, mental and physical capacities, work 
attitudes and job performances are individual traits at any 
age and that chronological age alone is a poor indicator 
of working ability. 

During the fiscal year, the Age Discrimination Division 
received 140 formal complaints. In addition, 14 informal 
complaints and 136 miscellaneous inquiries were received 
bringing the total case load to 290. 

The Act was amended by the Ontario Legislature in 
October, 1969 to cover the Province of Ontario and its 
agencies. 


, 





Labour Safety Council of Ontario 


Chairman 
C.G. Gibson, P.Eng. 


Executive Director 
D.F. Jones, P.Eng. 


Established in 1962, the Labour Safety Council originally 
consisted of seven members. It was expanded in 1966 to 
consist of seven members from labour and management, 
plus an impartial chairman. In 1968-69 the membership 
was expanded to include the Executive Director of Safety 
and Technical Services of the Department of Labour and 
the Executive Director of the Labour Safety Council. 

In the current fiscal year the Director of Safety Education 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board was also appointed 
to the Council. The Chairman fills the dual role of Chair- 
man of the Labour Safety Council and Senior Technical 
Consultant to the Department of Labour. 

Since its expansion, the Council has undertaken a con- 
tinuous review of accident prevention programs and the 
underlying causes of accidents, making various reeommen- 
dations to the Minister on specific sections of the legislation 
as well as matters involving policy and administration. 

This resulted in two reports by Mrs. Jean Surry, of the 
University of Toronto, which have received world acclaim, 
the first being “Industrial Accident Research — A Human 
Engineering Appraisal’, and the second, ‘An Annotated 
Bibliography of Industrial Accident Research”. A further 
report by the Executive Director, entitled ‘Human Factors — 
Occupational Safety’’, was published in December, 1969. 
This publication is also receiving considerable attention in 
the safety movement throughout the world. 


Studies Undertaken 

A study of accident statistics undertaken by the University 
of Waterloo and sponsored by the Council resulted in 
seven reports drawing attention to weaknesses in the 
present statistics and recommending improved methods 
of collection. 

An outgrowth of the Waterloo study has been an im- 
provement in the accident-reporting capability of the 
Department of Labour’s Industrial Safety Branch. 

Information from the Waterloo study is also being ex- 
amined by a committee of the Canadian Association of 
Administrators of Labour Legislation in co-operation with 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The possibility of involving psychologists, human factor 
engineers and other behavioural scientists in the Ontario 
safety movement was examined in a report to the Council 
by Dr. Earle S. Hannaford, of Troy, New Hampshire, but 
budgetary restrictions have prevented action being taken 
to implement the recommendations of the report to date. 

A study of methods of manual lifting and handling as 
related to the cause of back injuries is under way at the 
University of Toronto under the guidance of Dr. John Brown 
in the hope that it will lead to new recommendations for 
manual lifting and handling, incorporating modern knowl- 
edge to reduce the number and severity of back injuries in 
industry. A preliminary report was prepared early in 1970 
and copies are available. 


Information Service 

A Safety Information Service is now available at the Labour 
Safety Council, including a comprehensive safety library. 
The purpose of this service is to act as a central source of 
safety information, to refer people to the best source avail- 
able and to provide safety information which is not readily 
available from other sources. 

The publication Safety in Ontario, which attempts to list 
the many sources of safety information in the Province and 
provide aresume of the activities of the various agencies, 
has been in great demand and a third edition is now being 
compiled for publication in the summer of 1970. 
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Research Branch 


Director 
J.R. Kinley 


During the 1969-70 fiscal year the Research Branch had 
35 staff members. Approximately a third were engaged in 
research studies, another third in providing library and 
information service, and the remainder in clerical and 
stenographic activities. 

The Branch’s responsibility is to supply research and 
information service within subject areas that are generally 
described by the Department's operating programs. 

The work done to discharge this responsibility includes: 
determining library and research needs; defining research 
questions pertaining to these needs and how answers 

can be obtained to them; collecting, organizing and 
analyzing information; and reporting on results both within 
and outside the Department. 

The work of the Branch can also be described in terms 
of its principal outputs. In the libraries these are expressed 
in terms of the relevance of their collections to the problems 
and subject areas that concern the Department and the 
quality of service they provide to users. In addition, they are 
engaged in developing more general awareness of these 
services among both the Department's staff and the public. 

In other sections of the Branch the principal outputs are: 
published statistical and analytical reports based on 
studies required by the Department; background papers, 
memoranda, and legislative and policy recommendations 
for the use of its senior officers; consultation. The latter is 
concerned with a wide range of matters but important 
among them are research design, co-ordination of work 
with other departments, and discussion of research needs 
and recommendations with administrators. 

Finally, any member of the staff may be involved in in- 
formation service but a few specialize in it, answering the 
continuous flow of questions that come both from within 
and outside the Department. 


The Library 

The Department's library resources expanded both in 
depth and volume during 1969-70. At present, there are 
three collections at three distinct stages of development. 
The central unit has achieved its objective of being a widely 
used current labour library. The satellite located in the 
Industrial Training Branch concentrates on bibliographic 
service. A second satellite in the Safety and Technical 
Services Division was established during the year and has 
given particular attention to developing good reference 
resources on safety topics. 

The library’s holdings reflect the needs of the Depart- 
ment’s operational and research staff. The collection con- 
sists of 15,000 volumes — 10,000 in the central collection, 
3,000 in the Safety and Technical Services satellite and 
2,000 in the Industrial Training satellite. 

The selection activity is a major responsibility. During the 
year, the activity was complicated by the rapid expansion 
of holdings in the safety area, making it necessary for the 


staff to acquire a more detailed knowledge of related source 
documents. 

The acquisitions process is concentrated in the central 
library, which purchases, catalogues and indexes material 
for all three units. On the average, 20 new titles are cata- 
logued for the permanent collection each day. Since in the 
over-all output of printed material labour represents a small 
proportion of the total, the fact that the library acquires 100 
new titles per week demonstrates its commitment to hold- 
ing relevant current publications. 

The collection is used by departmental staff, Ontario 
government employees, union and management personnel, 
and university students. Actual borrowings average ap- 
proximately 700 items per month, excluding photocopies 
and inter-library loans. In addition, a total of 250 letters per 
month are recorded and on the average a quarter of these 
originate from outside the Department. A high proportion 
of the requests are addressed to the specialized satellite 
collections on training and safety. 

During the year the library undertook an active program 
to promote use of its services. The lists it compiles of recent 
acquisitions were circulated more widely. Photocopies of 
the ‘contents lists’ of periodicals were made available to 
staff members in Toronto and experimentally to some field 
personnel. In addition, library tours and training seminars 
were undertaken for Department of Labour personnel, 
students and the staffs of other libraries. The participation 
of the staff in branch meetings and conferences proved a 
useful way of bringing the library’s services to the attention 
of potential users. 

As aresult of these activities, the library's service has 
been brought to a much larger proportion of the Depart- 
ment’s staff than in the past and, judging from use, more 
effectively to the attention of the public. 


Employment Standards 

The Research Branch has some aspect of the Department's 
employment standards program under review at all times. 
This work involves evaluating policies and assessing the 
relevance of existing standards and the consequences of 
changing them. 

Questions continually arise pertaining to the objectives 
and scope of employment standards legislation and several 
papers dealing with them were prepared during the year. 
Most important was one that examined experience under 
the Province’s Industrial Standards Act. 

It contains a brief history of the Act, analyzes the market 
conditions and structures that seem to justify this type of 
legislation and relates these considerations to experience 
with industrial standards in the Province’s construction, 
garment and barbering industries. The purpose of the study 
was to contribute to a review of like legislation organized 
by the CAALL Statistics Committee and to initiate discus- 
sion within the Department. 
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Two studies dealing with the scope of employment 
standards were undertaken. One of these was designed to 
assess the need for a minimum wage in the agricultural 
industry. During the year a survey of wages and working 
conditions on farms was undertaken in co-operation with 
the Department of Agriculture and Food and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, and a report on the project was being 
prepared as the year ended. 

The other study which resulted in a published report was 
concerned with industry structure and working conditions 
in barbering. This work was done to assist the Employment 
Standards and Industrial Training branches in improving 
the effectiveness of their program pertaining to barbers. 

With respect to the appropriateness of existing standards, 
the level of the minimum wage and the legislated maximum 
hours and vacation provisions of The Employment 
Standards Act were reviewed. The work involved investi- 
gation of changes that occurred in wages and the relevant 
working conditions since the preceding revision of the 
standards. In addition, an assessment had to be made in 
terms of the numbers of employees that would be affected 
by the proposed new ones, such as raising the minimum 
wage from $1.30 to $1.40, $1.50 or $1.60 per hour. 

Two projects which attempted to measure the conse- 
quences of establishing employment standards are intended 
to provide guide lines for better design and administration 
of the standards legislation. One explored how employers 
adjust to changes in labour costs imposed by law, and the 
second attempted to discover the consequences to employ- 
ees of the imposition of compulsory premium overtime pay. 

To do the work outlined above, large amounts of complex 
data are required. The principal need is for counts of em- 
ployees by wage rate, hours of work, overtime pay and 
vacation practices. This information must be related to 
specific industries, time periods and size of establishment. 
Because of these requirements, data published by other 
agencies are rarely adequate to meet the Branch’s research 
needs in the employment standards area. 

Several initiatives have been taken to overcome these 
data deficiencies. Most important during 1969-70 was 
extensive co-operation in the Canada Department of 
Labour's annual survey of wages and hours. Primarily to 
support the review of standards already mentioned, the 
Branch extended this survey of small establishments in 
more than 20 low-wage industries and assisted the Federal 
Department in obtaining coverage of all hourly-rated 
workers in the large establishments in these industries. In 
addition, the Branch undertook special surveys to assess 
the impact of previous revisions in standards legislation. 


Safety 

Research work in the safety area focused on statistical 
needs and administrative problems. Reliable accident fre- 
quency rates are needed for more effective administration 
of the Department's safety program and for communication 
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with the public and other jurisdictions about safety prob- 
lems and experience in Ontario. An extensive investigation 
was made into the means of producing valid frequency 
information. 

The study revealed many problem areas pertaining to 
data and the extensive need for obtaining the co-operation 
of other agencies concerned with industrial accidents and 
the collection of employee and hours-of-work information. 
As a result, many of the necessary contacts were made and 
significant progress towards acquisition of the data neces- 
sary to compiling valid frequency information was made 
by the end of the fiscal year. 

In addition, work was done to assist the Safety and 
Technical Services Division in planning for a more efficient 
organization of its activities and a pilot project on measuring 
the costs of accidents was designed. With respect to the 
latter, the methodology developed will be experimented 
with during the coming fiscal year. 


Training in Industry 

The Branch worked on both operating and policy problems 
in the training area. At the operating or program level, it 
focused on the use of criteria for granting government 
support to training in industry, the information required for 
administering and evaluating training projects, and on 
questions about how training programs relate to occupa- 
tional needs. The policy-oriented assignments continued 
work on the definition of government's role in training in 
industry and initiated projects pertaining to apprenticeship 
and occupational licensing. ; 

Much of the work was undertaken in conjunction with 
the Review and Assessment Committee set up to develop 
and direct a national program of research on training spon- 
sored under The Canada Adult Occupational Training Act. 
In addition to participating in the Committee's definition of 
its wide-ranging program, the Branch carried a major re- 
sponsibility for preparing its specific research proposals on 
training in industry. A senior member of the staff chaired the 
working committee that dealt with this topic and prepared 
its reports. 

The Branch has undertaken two of the Committee’s 
projects and will participate in a third. The former is already 
under way and has to do with the rationale for and con- 
sequences of compulsory licensing of skilled workers, and 
the effects of the labour market environment on apprentice- 
ship training. The third project will investigate the problem 
of transferring training credits from an institutional to an | 
industrial training environment and vice versa, and will | 
be done by staff members of the Research Branch and the 
Department of Education. 

Other work done in conjunction with the Review and 
Assessment Committee included assistance given on study 
design and supplying data for several projects that have 
wide-ranging policy implications. Some of the questions to 
which these projects are addressed are: who bears the 





cost of training in industry; what are the likely consequences 
for apprenticeship of occupational specialization; and what 
would be the effects of changing the eligibility require- 
ments under The Adult Occupational Training Act. The 
work associated with the Committee took up a great part of 
the Branch’s time during the year, but the output from its 
research will be of direct benefit to the Department. 

Several other research projects on training were under 
way. Among these was a survey of privately sponsored 
industrial training in Ontario which is intended to assist the 
Department in arriving at a better definition of its role in 
training in industry. 

Another study endeavoured to assess 17 short-term, 
training-in-industry projects to demonstrate the use of 
certain types of evaluation for administrative purposes and 
to encourage a more systematic definition and collection of 
information on both training projects and registered train- 
ees. Partly as aresult of this work, the Research Branch is 
co-operating with the Industrial Training and Systems 
and ADP branches to improve the information available on 
training in industry. 

Finally, work continued on the major study of the effec- 
tiveness of apprenticeship training in the mechanical trades 
of the construction industry. Several sections of the final 
report were written and the work will be completed during 
1970-71. 


Labour Relations 
There are two principal directions to the Research Branch’s 
work in the field of labour relations: 


a. analysis of basic policy questions related to legislation 
and the labour relations system; 

b. supplying information on current developments and 
practices to labour relations practitioners and the public. 


The Branch was actively involved in a departmental 
review of labour relations legislation which led to a proposal 
of amendments to The Labour Relations Act. The work 
was guided by a document prepared in the Research Branch 
which summarized the recommendations of the Rand 
Royal Commission of Inquiry into Labour Disputes, the 
Federal Task Force on Labour Relations and other recently 
completed Canadian studies in the area. 

In addition, two of the Research staff were permanent 
members of the committee that reviewed the legislation and 
the Branch supported its work by preparing extensive mem- 
oranda on many of the topics discussed and for Cabinet. 

Some of the evaluative work on legislation took the form 
of specific studies. One of these assessed experience under 
Section 65 of The Labour Relations Act. This Section 
empowers the Labour Relations Board to investigate com- 
plaints of employees who allege that they have been 
discriminated against because they engaged in trade union 


activity. The study reviews the effectiveness of this pro- 
cedure, especially the success of field officers in settling 
disputes and of the remedies prescribed. 

Another such study attempted to measure the effects of 
Ontario's special dispute settlement procedure pertaining to 
collective bargaining in hospitals. 

The policy research goes beyond the evaluation of exist- 
ing legislation to consider, in more general terms, how the 
labour relations system works. One study in this category 
is attempting to analyze the impact of the union movement 
and collective bargaining on Ontario’s wage structure. 
Another study, to explore relationships existing between 
union members and their leaders during contract negotia- 
tions, was in the design stage as the fiscal year ended. 

Both these studies are of along-term nature and the results 
will not be available for some months. 


Collective Agreements Library 

Much of the work related to supplying information on 
current developments and practices to labour relations 
practitioners and the public centres on the collective agree- 
ments library. This library, which is open to the public, 
attempts to hold all current collective agreements covering 
bargaining units located in Ontario. 

Approximately 9,500 agreements were on file at the end 
of 1969; 4,200 of these were collected during the year. 
About 1,200 of the contracts collected were new to the 
library. Inthe same period more than 1,200 bargaining 
relationships were terminated, resulting in the cancellation 
of library files. These cancellations were due to companies 
ceasing to operate, failure to renew agreements, a trend 
towards master contracts in some industries, and decerti- 
fication. Of the 9,500 agreements held, approximately 3,700 
pertain to the construction industry and the remaining 
5,800 to all other industries. 

Excluding the Research Branch, the collective agree- 
ments library serviced approximately 400 borrowers from 
within the Department and approximately 300 from outside 
agencies. They borrowed more than 3,000 collective 
agreements during 1969. Use by the Research Branch is 
so extensive that it is not recorded. For example, on one 
occasion during the year the entire collection of non- 
construction agreements (5,800) was taken out for analysis. 


Analysis of Agreements 

The Branch does extensive analysis of collective agreements 
to describe the working conditions they establish for em- 
ployees in Ontario. The analyses measure the prevalence 

of these practices in terms of the number of contracts in 
which they appear and the number of workers they cover. 
To date, the work has been concentrated on public service 
industries, such as hospitals and utilities, and has presented 
extensive information on union security, check-off, hours 
of work, vacations, premium pay and many other contract 
provisions including, in some Cases, wage rates. 
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Four publications in the collective agreements analysis 
series became available during the year: 


Collective Agreement Provisions in Ontario Hospitals 

Collective Bargaining Provisions in Ontario Municipal 
Agreements 

Hours, Wages and Related Payments in the Ontario 
Construction Industry, 1970 

Ontario Collective Agreement Expirations, 1970 


The analysis of collective agreements is done by means of 
coding and machine tabulation and the coded data are 
continually up-dated as agreements are renewed. As the 
amount of coded information increases, it is hoped that the 
Branch, working in co-operation with the Systems and 
ADP Branch, will be able to supply information from col- 
lective agreements on a request basis. 


information Services 

Information on current labour relations developments is 

yet another field of work. The principal products are monthly 
reports on contract settlements, conciliation activity and 
strikes, and an annual review of collective bargaining inthe 
Province’s jurisdiction. The report on contract settlements, 
initiated during the fiscal year, is prepared in co-operation 
with the Canada Department of Labour. That Department 
collects information on settlements covering 500 or more 
workers and the Ontario Department prepares the material 
on settlements in bargaining units of 200 to 499 employees. 

The report was first published in October, 1969 and is 
sent to a gradually expanding mailing list. The Branch’s 
annual review of collective bargaining was published for 
the third time during the fiscal year and has been widely 
quoted as an authoritative source on 1969 developments 
in bargaining. 

Finally, the Branch provides an extensive labour relations 
information service within the Department and to the 
public on a request basis. Much the greater part of this is 
given to Conciliation and Mediation Services and the 
Labour Relations Board. In the case of the former, the work 
is directed toward compiling its administrative statistical 
records and providing material for use in the conciliation 
process. Most of this material is prepared on special request 
and refers to a specific need identified by the conciliation 
officer while involved in a dispute. A high proportion of 
these requests are serviced by the collective agreements 
library, but some require data from many different sources. 

A range of services was given to the Labour Relations 
Board. The principal activity is one of supplying the Board's 
officers with information necessary in the determination 
of bargaining units and a major document useful in this 
process is compiled on an annual basis. Statistical records 
are kept on various aspects of the Board’s work and are 
prepared for publication. In addition, the Research Branch 
continues to take a major responsibility for the statistical 
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information and the format and accuracy of other material in 
the Board’s monthly and annual reports and estimates, as 
well as answering questions that arise in the course of 

its work. 

The Branch continued the practice of contracting re- 
search work to other agencies, in some instances to expand 
its capacity but more often to acquire specialized services. 
Most of the work contracted or supported by grants was 
concerned with training, but individual projects had to do 
with notice of lay-off to employees when a plant closes and 
youth employment problems. In addition, a major grant 
was made to support university research on labour relations. 


Consultation 

With respect to information service and consultation, these 
are continuing activities which almost invariably relate to 
the areas of work or special projects outlined. No measure is 
kept of the extent of these activities where they are of an 
informal nature, but both are extensive. 

Some of the more formal situations in which they occurred 
had to do with the co-ordination of training activities be- 
tween the Departments of Labour and Education, the 
research program on adult training and especially training 
in industry, the development of local training requirements 
data, discussion of the research needs of unions and man- 
agement, and, in particular, the design and content of the 
Department's analysis of construction industry contracts, 
the assessment of research needs within the Department, 
the review and preparation of legislation, and the expla- 
nation of research results and recommendations to admin- 
istrative personnel. 

These activities suggest the scope of the Branch’s 
consultative work and its close involvement both in the 
Department's operating programs and in research carried 
on in related fields by other agencies. 
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Systems and ADP Branch 


Director 
W.H.Lehman 


The involvement of the Systems and ADP Branch in a num- 
ber of areas within the Department has increased steadily 
throughout 1969-70. The Branch is at present carrying out 
systems studies in six major areas outlined below. 

In addition, anumber of lesser studies are continually in 
process, covering filing systems, organizational concepts, 
field staff activities and statistical analyses of work loads 
and management reporting requirements. 

There is also extensive technical liaison with the 
Computer Services Centre, which involves the formulation 
of standards, operating instructions, training and input- 
output schedules. 

This will increase during the coming fiscal year as the 
Computer Services Centre will be obtaining new comput- 
ing equipment (UNIVAC 1106 System) to replace the 
present !|BM 360 computers, in order to meet the require- 
ments of some 14 government departments at present 
using this facility. Considerable training and conversion 
will be required in order to utilize this new equipment more 
effectively and efficiently. 


Industrial Training Branch 

This Branch has a master file of some 150,000 tradesmen 
covering nine certified trades and 16,000 to 17,000 appren- 
tices. Aside from the automated procedures covering 
tradesmen renewal certification, apprenticeship progress 
reports and scheduling of intakes for the community col- 
leges, one major change is in progress for this year. This 

will involve changing the annual renewal of certificates of 
qualification for tradesmen to a two-year cycle based on 
birth date, similar to the driving licence renewal system now 
in effect in the Province. In addition to easing the work 

load for the staff, the system will provide better service to 
the public. 


Industrial Safety Branch 

At present there is a master file for this Branch of approxi- 
mately 70,000 installations. All inspections are now 
scheduled by computer by industry and area, with inspec- 
tion cycles ranging from six months to three years de- 
pending upon the type of industry. Other aspects covering 
management requirements for accident statistics for 
prevention programs are under study. 


Boiler Inspection Branch 

Some 30,000 uninsured boilers and pressure vessels are 
inspected on a regular basis throughout the Province by 
this Branch. There is a continual fluctuation on this file as 
installations become insured or new uninsured installations 
are installed within the Province. All inspections are 
scheduled by district and area. This enables the field staff 

to carry out their inspections more effectively and has 
resulted in considerable savings in travelling expenses. 


Elevator Inspection Branch 

This covers a master file of approximately 16,000 locations 
with elevators and escalators in operation. Inspections are 
scheduled by computer by district. In addition, safety test 
reports are computer produced annually and the control 

of inspection routines and violations follow-up has been 
considerably improved. 


Human Rights Commission 

A system is at present being implemented which will provide 
information to the Human Rights Commission and officers 
in the field, covering the various types of cases handled, 
areas of occurrence and the type of involvement. 


Research Branch 

At present there are five different projects in the Research 
Branch where assistance is being provided through the 
application of computer techniques. Computerized tech- 
niques will be used increasingly to assist the Branch with 
statistical outputs in the various areas of their research, 
such as wage and salary surveys, employment surveys, 
collective agreements. 


Increased Volume 
The outputs of these systems, apart from error listings and 
transaction reports, primarily consists of inspection reports, 
certificates, invoices statements, violation reports, work 
load statistics and management reports to meet the require- 
ments of branch management. 

Input volume to these various systems has increased 
substantially, as indicated in the table hereunder: 


Punch-Card Volume 





Branch Fiscal Year Fiscal Year Total 
1968-69 1969-70 

Boiler Inspection 165,000 190,000 355,000 
Elevator Inspection 72,000 77,000 149,000 
Industrial Safety 66,000 390,000 456,000 
Industrial Training 70,000 550,000 620,000 
Finance 20,000 20,000 40,000 
Specials 22,000 12,000 34,000 

Total 415,000 1,239,000 1,654,000 
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In addition to systems design and implementation, the 
actual computer usage for various areas is Summarized 
hereunder: 


Computer Time, Fiscal Year 1969-70 


Hrs. Min. 

Boiler Inspection Branch 180 22 
Elevator Inspection Branch 181 Zo 
Industrial Safety Branch 142 e9/ 
Industrial Training Branch 376 Sz 
Research Branch 130 33 
Finance Branch ifs) 50 
Human Rights Commission 2 31 
System Development S 59) 
Total 17039 49 


In addition, a total of 163 hours, 37 minutes of unit record 
time was used on tabulating, collating and sorting equip- 
ment. This was obtained free of charge from other govern- 
ment departments. 

With the introduction of new systems and the expansion 
of those in being, computer usage of 1,600 hours is fore- 
cast for 1970-71; although this may be reduced somewhat 
with the introduction of larger, more powerful equipment to 
meet the needs of several departments. 


Centralized System 

Preliminary work has already started on a more centralized 
accounts receivable system for the Department. In the 
Employment Standards Branch a full-scale study on the 
formulation of objectives was begun. A number of changes 
are also being considered in the systems that have already 
been designed in the Safety and Technical Services 
Division. Some of these are necessary because of the 
increased work load resulting from the Federal/Provincial 
Inspection Agreements approved under The Canada 
Labour Safety Code. 

There has also been preliminary discussion with the 
Director of the Research Branch on forming a data bank 
covering the collective agreements library. While this might 
be considered part of the labour-management area, it has 
not yet been possible to examine other important aspects, 
such as Conciliation Services, because of insufficient 
resources. 

Authorized personnel strength of the Systems and ADP 
Branch has remained constant throughout 1969-70 and 
consists of 11 analysts and programmers and 23 keypunch 
and other staff. 
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Statistics for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1970 
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Sontents 








Industrial Training Branch 23 Boiler Inspection Branch 
Contracts of apprenticeship in 23 Inspections and certificates 
trades with regulations 23 Accident report 
Contracts of apprenticeship in 26 Revenue earned 
trades without regulations 23 Inspectors’ certificates of competency 


Comparative apprentice registrations in 
trades having regulations 
Comparative apprentice registrations in 24 Operating Engineers Branch 





trades without regulations 24 Certificates of qualification 
Progressive achievement tests 


Summary report of examinations for 
certificates of qualification 25 Ontario Human Rights Commission 





Certificates of qualification issued 25 Summary of complaints 
Licences issued to private trade schools 
Short-term training projects developed in industry 











26 Ontario Labour Relations Board 
26 Summary of cases 

Employment Standards Branch 26 Applications and complaints 

Payroll inspections and collections 27 Results of investigations 

Permits and schedules 

Court cases 

Employment agencies 28 Conciliation and Mediation Services Branch 
28 Applications for conciliation services 


‘ Office of the Athletics Commissioner 
7 Statement of revenue 
Revenue received from licences issued 
Licences issued 
Assistance to amateur sport 





Industrial Safety Branch 

Summary of statistics 

Number of inspections by industry 
Directions of officers to employers 
Distribution of employees in industry 
Summary of prosecutions 





Construction Safety Branch 

Summary of inspectors’ reports: 
Trench Excavators’ Protection Act 
Construction Safety Act 

Inspections by construction safety officers: 
Trench Excavators’ Protection Act 
Construction Safety Act 

Projects under compressed air 

Inspection summary 








Report of inspections 

Accident report 

Drawings approved 

Licences granted 

Annual registration of contractors 
Revenue earned 











Industrial Training Branch 


Report of contracts of apprenticeship in trades with regulations 


Trade 








Building Trades 


air conditioning and refrigeration 


bricklayer 
carpenter 
cement mason 
electrician 
ironworker 
lather 

mason 

painter and decorator 
plasterer 
plumber 

sheet metal 
steamfitter 


Motive Power Trades 
alignment and brakes 
auto body 

auto machinist 

auto painter 

fuel and electrical 
heavy duty equipment 
motorcycle 

motor vehicle mechanic 
service station attendant 
transmission 

truck trailer 


Service Trades 
baker 

barber 

chef 

dry cleaner 
hairdresser 

radio and television 
watch repairer 


Active 
Apprentices 
April 1, 1969 


7,810 
252 
166 
524 

31 


4,636 


1,146 
103 
36 





Total 


14,916 





During fiscal year 


Registrations 


2,362 
88 


5,845 





Completions 


873 





Cancellations 







sport of contracts of apprenticeship in trades without regulations 








Hectrician 
plant maintenance 

power station maintenance 
azier and metal mechanic 
orticulture — land 

dustrial machinist 












idustrial pipefitter 
ol and die maker 
elder, arc and gas 





{trades having regulations 
| 
} 


al year Registrations Certificates 


Cancellations 











Active During fiscal year 
Apprentices Registrations Completions Cancellations Active 
April 1, 1969 Apprentices 
March 31, 1970 
1155 atl 44 13 209 
44 26 5 69 
18 19 4 2 31 
31 31 
467 120 154 59 374 
69 14 17 1 65 
303 180 80 30 S/S} 
50 37 14 8 65 
811 365 205 32 939 
65 19 16 6 62 


Active 











di issued Apprentices 

arch 31 
2,261 1,295 561 6,949 
2830 1,442 730 6,923 
2,682 1,469 825 7,207 
3,241 1,316 738 8,309 
4,243 1,543 950 9,813 
4,174 1,565 1,662 10,613 
5,598 2,281 1523 12,407 
5,315 2,738 1,546 13,438 
5,524 2,393 1,553 14,916 
5,845 2,460 1,724 16,577 

amulative 70,435 32,467 18,525 


Report of comparative registrations in trades 
without regulations 


468 
2,682 











Fiscal year Registrations Certificates Cancellations Active 
ending issued Apprentices 
March 31 

1961 158 176 44 457 
1962 220 156 68 453 
1963 SHR 144 78 603 
1964 486 154 65 870 
1965 948 178 111 1,029 
1966 838 355 169 1,841 
1967 1,551 524 229 2,639 
1968 1,136 594 295 2,886 
1969 876 818 370 2,574 
1970 1,164 780 276 2,682 
Cumulative 9,512 4,768 2,062 


Progressive achievement tests 

















Centre Tests written 

Cornwall 8 

Hamilton 297 

Kenora 8 

Kingston 22 

Kitchener 146 

London 264 

Orillia 113 

Ottawa 123 

Pembroke 12 

Peterborough 64 

Sault St. Marie 15 

St. Catharines 121 

Sudbury 101 

Thunder Bay 20 

Timmins 21 

Toronto 1,102 

Windsor TY. 

Total 2,614 

Summary report of examinations for certificates of qualification 

Compulsory trades Examinations held Apprentices Students 
Passed Failed Passed 

air conditioning and refrigeration 195 25 Zo 

electrician 2,461 461 WS) 

plumber 996 168 24 

sheet metal 660 111 4 

steamfitter 495 58 21 

alignment and brakes 16 

auto body 378 99 16 

diesel endorsement 68 1 

fuel and electrical 39 & 4 

motorcycle 45 

motor vehicle mechanic 3,170 685 350 

transmission 11 

truck trailer 4 

barber 415 32 6 Ait, 

hairdresser 2,115 262 20 1,073 

Sub total 11,068 1,905 541 1,160 








Passed Failed 

3 5 

224 73 

3 5 

12 10 

106 40 

TS abd 

81 32 

39 84 

7 5 

44 20 

7 8 

75 46 

63 38 

13 7 

17 4 

645 457 

119 58 

1,609 1,005 
Failed 

58 

861 

374 

288 

145 

9 

138 

54 

10 

39 

734 

8 

1 

20 208 

36 536 








i} 


Total pas 


7 


Journeymen y) 
Posed: ORE 

























lu intary and non- Examinations held Apprentices Students Journeymen 
mpulsory trades Passed Failed Passed Failed Passed Failed 
sklayer 33 13 20 
' penter 82 55 22 3 2 
e 17 14 3 
jinter and decorator 7 4 2 1 
| Omotive painter 1 3 2 
| vy duty 101 2. 53 46 
vice station attendant 2 1 
| f 109 41 20 18 30 
| ‘cleaner 34 32 2 
dio and television 136 10 2 78 46 
‘ib total 528 139 67 192 130 
| ind totals 11,596 2,044 608 1,160 56 3,655 4,073 


r-provincial examinations attempted with results of 70% or better: 


| Seals issued to journeymen — 55: 

ilectrician (22), motor vehicle repairer (23), plumber (8), 
efrigeration (2). 

} | Seals issued to apprentices — 939: 

jotor vehicle mechanic (358), electrician (303), plumber (130), 
eet metal (76), auto body repairer (52), refrigeration (12), 
teamfitter (8). 





Certificates of qualification issued 


Trade 





air conditioning and refrigeration 
barber 
electrician 
construction/maintenance 
domestic/rural 
maintenance 
hairdresser 
qualified instructor 
motive power 
alignment and brakes 
auto body 
fuel and electrical 
motorcycle 
motor vehicle mechanic 
MVM and auto body 
MVM and diesel 
partials 
transmission 
truck trailer 
plumber 
sheet metal 
steamfitter 
watch repairer 





Totals 


Interim certificates issued 





hairdresser 





Voluntary certificates issued 





cement mason 

chef 

dry cleaner 

lather 

motive power 
automotive machinist 
automotive painter 
heavy duty equipment 
service station attendant 

radio and television 








Totals 


Initial 
Issue 
100 
328 


1229 


122 
147 
36 
94 


174 
79 
638 
174 
406 
1,870 








Renewals Duplicate 
1,328 5 
8,231 115 

18,950 114 
882 7 
743 6 

20,925 1,368 
254 10 

58 4 
5,128 74 
464 6 
67 4 

30,814 350 
896 
689 8 

69 1 
3 1 
8,283 64 
4,700 36 
4,746 39 
eS 7 
108,541 2,219 
12 

2 

1 

18 5 

3 

2 

4 

18 17 


Reciprocal 































cences issued to private trade schools 
ing the year ending December 31, 1969 


Ownership Renewed 
transferred 
2 4 
_ 21 
2 25 





sonditioner manufacturing 
raft assemblers/maintenance 
ninum foil and products 
liances 

) accessories and parts 
0 glass installers 


matic screw manufacturing 





Aroom fixtures 

ring manufacturing 
cle tires and tubes 
Ogical specimens 
ts/shipbuilding/yachts 
ess machines 





and relay winders 


ks and timepieces 
mercial signs 





mond drilling 


# 
a 


\ietrical motor manufacturing/service 
\}ctronic components 


In force 
December 31, 1969 
4 


21 
2* 

25 
2* 


Firms 
involved 


SBer2aNeNnN- ON — yO pS | = = WON BN 


ao — 


1 
3 
3 
2) 
2 
4 
1 


Entered training 


male 
32 
232 
75 
31 
86 
23 
PX 


female 


Graduates 
male female 
16 _ 
140 _ 
65 _ 
8 1 
49 14 
20 _ 
12 _ 














Occupation Firms Entered training 
involved male female 
farm implements 1 6 = 
fiberglass fabrication 1 6 4 
flight recording systems 1 3 = 
forest products 1 13 _ 
furniture 11 299 98 
garment M7) 5 628 
glass manufacturing 4 34 143 
glove manufacturing 2 2 14 
heavy duty equipment 6 150 — 
hockey stick manufacturing 1 14 - 
home improvements 1 — — 
horse grooms 1 18 _ 
hydro 1 213 — 
industrial draftsmen 1 48 11 
industrial equipment 1 _ — 
industrial technicians 1 10 — 
instrument manufacturing 1 8 — 
light bulbs manufacturing 1 _ — 
lingerie (SMO) 3 aa Aa 
logging 3 30 _ 
machine shop 3 45 - 
machine tool and die 3 30 _ 
marinas and small engines 1 21 — 
meat cutters 1 47 = 
meat processing 1 1 ri 
mechanical drafting 1 5 = 
metal fabricating 4 198 _ 
mining 12 601 BE 
nursing aides i - 9 
office equipment repair 1 _ = 
paper products 4 44 — 
plastics 5 44 9 
plastic circuits 1 6 9 
plumbing supplies 1 29 _ 
precast concrete 1 7 = 
pre-employment training 2 24 — 
pre-fab homes 1 26 = 
printing and graphic arts 3} 47 1 
public trailers manufacturing 1 8 1 
public transport ops./mech. 2 236 — 
pulp and paper 1 50 Ae 





continued 
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Graduates 





j 


t 
i] 


supation Firms Entered training Graduates 


































| involved male female male .—_ female 
io ‘and TV 2 34 32 34 32 
ber — tires 4 103 _ 57 ae 
Y 

sty e/ uipment manufacturing 1 = 53 se 49 
‘y and protective clothing 1 = 26 is 16 
tary ware manufacturing 1 8 = = 2s 
ills 3 20 = 29 _ 
ool buses 1 = = 10 br 
2 manufacturing 3 4 39 3 33 
ersmith 3 20 1 a 28 
val device manufacturing 1 4 1 as ef 

Vv mobile parts manufacturing 1 6 at re 
irting goods manufacturing 1 = 8 = 8 
tionery 1 = = 6 al 
al mills 1 85 — 85 = 
imwear manufacturing (SMO) 1 _ 26 = 11 
scommunications 3 42 87 22 73 
hone answering secretary 1 _ 16 — 12 
hone equipment and wirers 1 412 23 367 De: 
les 7 191 143 88 53 
les (carpets) 3 38 22 15 10 
les (fiberglass) 1 42 8 30 4 
les (synthetic) 4 185 16 186 3 

cord and fabric 1 ug — 14 
makers 1 35 — 30 — 
iler manufacturing 1 17 — 17 — 
cl drivers 1 41 as = _ 
ret lathe operators 1 6 — 1 = 
1olstery 1 3 6 ~ _ 
ser processing 2 27 4 23 3 
Jing gun manufacturing 1 5 _ 4 — 
‘ers and solderers 1 ae 39 Wo Be 
lod crafting 1 5 = ce rs 
conium products 1 12 = 68 re 
237 5,132 2,311 4,071 1,592 
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Employment Standards Branch 


























Payroll inspections April 1, 1968 April 1, 1969 
to to 

March 31, 1969 March 31, 1970 

routine investigations 29,941 874 
complaints and assignments 8,320 14,962 
Total investigations 38,261 15,836 
Arrears collected April 1, 1968 April 1, 1969 
to to 

March 31, 1969 March 31, 1970 

minimum wage $ 45,333.94 $106,930.24 
collection of wages 15,364.76* 124,958.36 
overtime pay 10,359.59* 503,306.52 
Equal pay for equal work 3,227.08* 91,171.30 
vacation pay 458,843.17 538.569.13 
industrial standards 74,872.53 93,104.08 
fair wage schedules 123,973.22 26,377.35 
Totals 731,974.29 1,484,416.98 


* Arrears collected January 1, 1969 to March 31, 1969 

















April 1, 1968 April 1, 1969 
to to 

Vacation Pay March 31, 1969 March 31, 1970 
value of stamps sold during year $ 9,485,354 Program 
number of vacation-with-pay stamp books 111,900 Discontinued 
Overtime Permits issued 
100 hours a year 4,258 1,500 
special overtime 853 889 
Handicap Permits and Homeworker Permits 
handicap permits 104 157 
homeworker permits 423 525 
Fair Wage Schedules — government contracts 
number of contracts 833 894 


dollar value of contracts 


liz 


$340,177,082 


$396,651,101 


Number of employers 


1969 


744 
UIs 
heh 
he 
5,050 
262 
230 
6,587 


1970 


753 


1,270 
1,862 
19 
4,755 
179 
41 
8,879 













e572 P2 
253* iL 
443* 10, 
75* 
26,066 30. 
868 
2,445 


31,722 47, 


April 1, 1968 April 1, 1969 














































edules in force to to 
a March 31, 1969 March 31, 1970 
irbering industry 94 ay, 
Instruction industries 85 85 
edie trade industries 6 6 
165 168 
nferences and Amending Orders 
inferences held 10 
yendments to schedules 13 11 
lurt cases Charges Convictions Dismissals Pending 
a 1969 1970 1969 1970 1969 1970 1969 1970 
ployment Standards Act 106 43 64 24 43 : 7 1 12 
ployment Agencies Act = 8 ~ — _ - ~ 8 
dustrial Standards Act 11 30 10 19 1 5 — 6 
q 
ployment agencies Licences issued Renewals 
lications received of licences issued 
1970 1969 1970 1969 1970 
172 98 158 276 287 





q : . : 
ie total licenses issued (445) represents a 19% increase over 
'e previous fiscal year 
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Office of the Athletics Commissioner 


Statement of revenue for year ending March 31, 1970 





Professional wrestling 
taxes 
licences: 
professional wrestling licence, class 2 
to take part in exhibitions 
to referee exhibitions 
to referee exhibitions 


Professional boxing 
taxes 
licences: 
professional boxing licence, class 2 
to take part in contests and exhibitions 
to referee contests and exhibitions 
to act as second at contests and,exhibitions 


Amateur boxing 
licence to hold contests or exhibitions 
licence to referee contests or exhibitions 


Amateur wrestling 
licence to hold contests or exhibitions 
Fine 


Total 


267 at $5 

149 at $5 
10 at $10 
8 at $25 


1 at $5 
37 at $5 
17 at $2 
22 at $2 


43 at $5 
9 at $1 


5 at $2 


$ 9,669.08 


1,335.00 
745.00 
100.00 
200.00 

12,049.08 


401.83 


5.00 
185.00 
34.00 
44.00 
669.83 


215.00 
9.00 
224.00 


10.00 


45.00 


$12,997.91 


Revenue received for licences issued, 1969-70 


Type of licence 

professional wrestling: 
professional wrestling licences, class 2 
to take part in exhibitions 
to referee exhibitions 


professional boxing: 
professional boxing licence, class 2 
to take part in contests and exhibitions 
to referee contests and exhibitions 
to act as second at contests and exhibitions 


amateur boxing: 
for holding contests or exhibitions 
to referee contests and exhibitions 


amateur wrestling: 
for holding contests or exhibitions 
Total 





*10 licences at $10 each; 8 licences at $25 each. 
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Amount 


$ 1,335.00 
745.00 
300.00* 


5.00 
185.00 
34.00 
44.00 


215.00 
9.00 


10.00 
$ 2,882.00 


Licences issued, 1969-70 


Type of licence 

professional wrestling: 
professional wrestling licences, class 2 
to take part in exhibitions 
to referee exhibitions 


professional boxing: 
professional boxing licences, class 2 
to take part in contests and exhibitions 
to referee contests and exhibitions 
to act as second at contests and exhibitions 


amateur boxing: 
for holding contests or exhibitions 
to referee contests and exhibitions 


amateur wrestling: 
for holding contests or exhibitions 
Total 


Assistance to amateur sport, 1969-70 


Equipment grants 

Awards and prizes 

Financial grants: 

Hamilton Canusa Games Committee 

Irish Canadian Rugger Club 

Port Colborne Comettes Softball Team 

Ontario Rural Softball Association 

Ontario Region, Canadian Water Ski Association 
Ontario Water Polo Association 

Canamer Games, Brantford, Ontario 

Burlington (Ontario) International Games Fund 
Ontario Baseball Association 

Galt National Little League 

Galt Hornets Senior Hockey Club 

Thunder Bay Branch, A.A.U. of Canada 
Ontario Team Handbail Federation 

Ontario Minor Lacrosse Association 


Ontario Section, Canadian Amateur Swimming Association 


Ontario Amateur Speed Skating Association 
Ontario Amateur Basketball Association 
Ontario Amateur Wrestling Federation 


Central Branch, Ontario Weightlifting Association 


Ontario Rural Hockey Association 
Central Ontario Branch, A.A.U. of Canada 


Ontario Division, Canadian Amateur Ski Association 


Toronto Wanderers Rugby Union 


Total 


Number of licenc 


$113,689, 
8,360. 
500. 
600. 
500. 
600. 
500. 
750. 
500. 
750. 
750. 
500. 
1,000. 
400. 
200. 
750.) 
1,000, 
750. 
750.) 
900.) 
75 
vail 
750, 
3,250. 
750. 
17,950. 
$139,999. 























Not upheld 
2. - 2 
45 24 69 
17 8 25 
58 51 109 
71 30 101 
80 57 137 
84 76 160 
357 246 603 
38 
1 
2 
1 
4 
omic poisoning 3S 
atitis and other rashes 548 
(unclassified) 2 
zema 1 
atitis 1 
uer poisoning 1 
poisoning 7 
J congestion 16 
ng (unclassified) 1 
diations 6 
berculosis (lung) 1 
lite hand syndrome 9 
2 642 













969 accidents and industrial diseases reported. 

of the above were fatal. 

3 accidents were investigated. 

lere were 51 explosions causing injuries to 52 employees, 
| of which was fatal. 


jaf the total explosions were not within the Branch’s jurisdiction. 


) machines and equipment were tagged out of order. 
507 directions were issued. 
246 directions were completed. 














Report of number of inspections by industry 














Industry Inspections* Special Total 
visits 

Manufacturing 17,389 5 638 23,027 
food and beverages 2,432 514 2,946 
tobacco products 18 2 20 
rubber products 154 qa 266 
leather products 227 90 SH la 
textile products (except clothing) 462 162 624 
knitting mills 125 32 157 
clothing 550 103 653 
wood products hei7/ 7s 351 1,728 
furniture and fixtures 1,050 220 1,270 
paper and allied industries 373 165 538 
printing, publishing and allied industries 1,307 250 1,557 
primary metal 358 294 652 
metal fabricating (except mach. 

and trans. equipment) 3,426 1,095 4,521 
machinery (except electrical machinery) 856 339 1,195 
transportation equipment 749 493 1,242 
electrical oroducts 779 424 1:203 
non-metallic mineral products 809 276 1,085 
petroleum and coal products 76 27 103 
chemical and chemical products 7159 253 1,012 
miscellaneous manufacturing 1,429 418 1,847 
miscellaneous manufacturing 

incidental to other industries 73 18 91 
Construction 1,900 318 2,218 
Transportation, storage and 
communication 1,595 246 1,841 
transportation 1,129 187 1,316 
storage (including grain elevators) 334 46 380 
communication 132 13 145 
Public utilities 336 41 377 
Trade 21,968 2,703 24,671 
wholesale trade 5,614 787 6,401 
retail trade 16,354 1,916 18,270 
Finance, insurance and real estate 615 159 774 
Service 5,024 576 5,600 
education and related service 33 6 39 
health and welfare service 193 22 215 
religious organizations ae oe = 
recreation service 128 8 136 
business service 260 39 299 
personal service 3,452 360 3,812 
miscellaneous service 958 141 1,099 
Public administration and defence 536 91 627 
Unspecified or undefined 6 18 24 
Total 49,369 9,790 59,159 


*Inspections made with respect to the enforcement of the Acts and Regulations 


administered by the Department of Labour. 
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Directions of officers to employers 
under The Industrial Safety Act, 1964 












Industry Subjects of Directions* 
Inspections ; 
Boilers Other Total Fire Plans to be Elevators Guardin, 
pressure escapes etc. submitted and hoists machiner' 
vessels ¢ 
Manufacturing 4 407 411 1,670 310 9 10,76: 
food and beverages 2 33 35 203 37 3 1,08! 
tobacco products 2 2 1 
rubber products 1 1 22 1 15) 
leather products | 1 31 17), 
textile products (except clothing) 3 S 53 2 32 
knitting mills 1 1 18 1 4, 
clothing 25 1 14 
wood products 39 39 87 42 92 
furniture and fixtures 27 27 148 20 50 
paper and allied industries 13 13 66 6 38 
printing, publishing and allied industries 9 9 112 13 1 26 
primary metal 11 qt 22 26 36 
metal fabricating (except mach. and trans. equipment) 118 118 220 5Y 1 2,58 
machinery (except electrical) 30 30 88 22 50 
transportation equipment 24 24 132 20 2 89 
electrical products 7 7 82 7 72 
non-metallic mineral products 28 28 66 17 2 44 
petroleum and coal products 1 4 5 7 4 ‘5 
chemical and chemical products 1 14 15 107 17 37 
miscellaneous manufacturing 38 38 179 15 iA 
miscellaneous manufacturing incidental to other industries 4 4 2 2 ied 
Construction 49 49 90 90 41, 
Transportation, storage and communication 50 50 118 33 1 21 
transportation 47 47 78 21 12 
storage (including grain elevators) 2 2 32 2 1 7 
communication 1 1 8 
Public utilities 2 2 17 4 6 
mel 
Trade 14 628 642 1,550 223 2 2,08, 
wholesale trade 5 114 119 359 63 1 73) 
retail trade 9 514 523 1,191 160 1 1,34) 
Finance, insurance and real estate 2 1 3 182 61 2 
1 
Service 2 53 55 193 25 50 
education and related service 2 4 
health and welfare service 1 1 2 ie 
religious organizations hy 
recreation service 2 2 5 2 A 
business service 6 6 22 2 4, 
personal service 1 18 19 113 12 2c 
miscellaneous service 1 26 27 49 9 21. 
Public administration and defence 24 24 38 4 12 
Unspecified or undefined 2 
a a DO ENC TS Og 
Total 22 1,214 1,236 3,858 752 12 14,18 
16 *Directions given for the protection of the health and safety of employees or any persons in a factory, shop or office buildir 


a* 
emma ————— 


Distribution of employees in industry 


Summary of prosecutions 
for fiscal year ending March 31, 1970 





























Industry Male Female Total 
employees Charges 
Manufacturing 770,814 234,949 1,005,763 under The Industrial Safety Act, 1964 29 
Light Ventilation Sanitation Seats for Toilets etc. Dressing Hair Child Miscellaneous Totals food and beverages 57,554 22,846 80,400 under The Ontario Regulations 196/64 63 
women room covering labour tobacco products 2,432 687 3,119 under The Ontario Regulations 197/64 6 
matroniete:: rubber products 16,012 4,102 20,114 Total 98 
39 1,066 1,179 12 82 3 91510 25,119 leather products 10,570 7,196 17,766 
8 39 139 "1 1 4 ul 833 2,394 textile products (except clothing) 25,538 10,989 36,527 
1 2 12 33 knitting mills 5,295 2,639 7,934 
4 22 13 1 1 113 337 clothing 11,244 10,610 21,854 Outcome of cases 
2 12 13 1 1 80 320 wood products 27,237 4,431 31,668 suspended sentence 3 
12 27 1 11 225 660 furniture and fixtures 25,335 5,802 31,137 dismissed 20 
1 2 3 26 97 paper and allied industries 46,716 9,442 66,158 withdrawn 29 
2 9 1 32 217 printing, publishing and convictions 46 
1 4 66 3 1 4 568 1,776 allied industries 30,251 12,380 42,631 Total 98 
48 61 3 1 352 1,165 primary metal 63,117 5,816 68,933 
2 26 26 2 4 310 842 metal fabricating (except mach. Fines of $19,325.00 were levied by the courts in these cases. 
37 58 1 3 1 304 807 and trans. equipment) 92,878 25,297 118,175 
3 104 70 3 590 1,196 machinery (exceptelectrical machinery) 47,433 14,972 62,405 
4 214 227 6 16 2,071 5,531 transportation equipment 129,668 23,103 152,771 
3 48 59 3 647 1,408 electrical products 81,316 35,676 116,992 
3 110 121 3 2 868 2,178 non-metallic mineral products 28,186 4,579 32,765 
99 59 1 1 13 1 600 1,599 petroleum and coal products 5,935 821 6,756 
2 76 52 5 570 1,266 chemical and chemical products 30,834 13,211 44,045 
7 13 1 84 174 miscellaneous manufacturing 32,783 20,202 52,985 
1 74 88 3 575 1,250 miscellaneous manufacturing 
4 95 73 2 1 8 634 1,821 incidental to other industries 480 148 628 
1 2 16 48 
Construction 22,846 3,397 26,243 
2 27 39 6 425 1,144 
Transportation, storage and 
5 24 35 1 408 895 communication 31,255 8,910 40,165 
3 16 26 1 284 607 transportation 20,147 3,052 23,199 
2 5 9 113 251 storage (including grain elevators) 5,481 985 6,466 
3 all 37 communication 5,627 4,873 10,500 
1 3 9 3 95 197 Public utilities 7,638 2,529 10,167 
sd] 234 570 1 22 16 2 2 4,119 9,506 Trade 168,158 71,746 239,904 
9 50 93 9 2 2 1 1,239 2,683 wholesale trade 47,338 18,960 66,298 
a 184 477 1 13 14 1 2,880 6,823 retail trade 120,820 52,786 173,606 
6 13 24 6 1 140 467 Finance, insurance and real estate 13,540 8,787 22,327 
6 54 148 3 4 1 777 1,791 Service 31,438 19,628 51,066 
7 22 education and related service 822 264 1,086 
3 1 34 73 health and welfare service 1,956 1,259 3,215 
religious organizations = = a 
1 2 1 1 29 recreation service 864 290 1,184 
1 13 6 1 42 130 business service 3,854 2,085 5,939 
4 22 107 3 2 450 955 personal service 17,646 14,414 32,060 
7 31 1 233 582 miscellaneous service 6,296 1,316 7,612 
5 25 12 6 1 144 381 Public administration and defence 13,829 5,149 18,978 
2 7 Unspecified or undefined 79 9 88 
es 1,446 2,016 4 77 Ry 86 5 15,620 39,507 Total 1,059,597 355,104 1,414,701 
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Construction Safety Branch 


Summary of inspectors’ annual reports 
The Trench Excavators’ Protection Act 


Calendar year 1969 


May 9, 1970. 





number of inspectors appointed 
number of notices received 


total length of trenches for which notices 


were received 

number of informations laid 
number of convictions 

total amount of fines. 


fatalities on projects under The Trench Excavators’ Protection Act 


number of stop work orders 
number of orders to comply 
number of inspections reported 


1,139" 
28,763 
8,881,000 lin. ft. 
(approx. 1,680 miles) 
ant 
12 
$2,875.00 
3 


667 
2,198 
70,528 





*Number of inspectors recorded in annual reports submitted 
(782 local municipalities out of 921) 


Summary of inspectors’ annual reports 


The Construction Safety Act, 
Calendar year 1969 





number of inspectors appointed 
number of inspections 

number of informations laid 
number of convictions 

total amount of fines 


number of fatalities on projects under 
The Construction Safety Act, 1961-62 


number of stop work orders 
number of orders to comply 


263 
133,479 
395 

277 
$42,170.00 


4i* 
4,558. 
23,373 





*3B of 41 fatalities occurred in municipalities required to 
appoint an inspector under The Construction Safety Act and 


3 occurred in territorial districts. 
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Inspections by construction safety officers 
April 1, 1969 to March 31, 1970 


The Trench Excavators’ Protection Act 














1. joint inspections with municipal inspectors 1,908 
2. inspections by provincial construction safety 

officer in areas where he was inspector 11 

(unorganized territories in territorial districts) 
3. other independent inspections and calls on trench 

inspectors 948 
Total 2,867 
Inspections by construction safety officers 
April 1, 1969 to March 31, 1970 
The Construction Safety Act 
1. joint inspections with municipal inspectors 5,598 
2. inspections by provincial construction safety 

officer in areas where he was inspector 

(unorganized territories in territorial districts) 374 
3. other independent inspection (e.g. in areas where 

No inspector is appointed) 55 
4. promotional and public relations calls 

(i.e. on clerks, wardens, etc.) 1,171 
rota 7,198 


Projects inspected under Ontario Regulation 100/63 
April 1, 1969 to March 31, 1970 
Projects under compressed air 




















Pressure Number of decompressions Nes 
No. Contractor Location Min. Max. Shift Supervisors Totsl ofa 
workers ete. tbe 
Firstline Const. Limited Toronto 6 10 3573 1148 4721 r 
S. McNally & Sons Limited Toronto 10 12 424 256 680 ' 
Robert McAlpine Limited Toronto 6 6 3,685 2,092 5,171 
Keystone Construction Limited Toronto "1 14 1,215 358 11573 
S. McNally & Sons Limited Toronto 3 9 4,519 2,034 6553 | 
Scott-Jackson Construction Limited Guelph 3 10 2,202 578 2,780 
Ontario Underground Construction Ltd. Scarborough 3 12 1,076 160 41,236 
Cristan Construction Co. Limited Toronto 4 13 1,936 589 2525 
S. McNally & Sons Limited Toronto 4 13 2,009 589 2/598 
S. McNally & Sons Limited Scarborough 5 14 1,510 612 2122 
Jno. Maguire Const. Limited Toronto 5 "1 393 162 555 
Sansone Const. Company Limited Toronto 5 7 451 111 562 ! 
Total 22,993 8,689 31,682 
“Project still in progress April 1, 1970 
Projects under Ontario Regulation 100/63 
April 1, 1969 to March 31, 1970 
Inspection Summary 
Length of Tunnel, Feet 
Projects under Completed C/F to Less than 60" diam. Projects under No. of No.of I 
inspection duringyear _—_—next year 60" diam. and over compressed air inspections rections OP 
ies 
Tong tunnels 700 73 27 6,434" 129,684" 12 7,681 a0 Sti 
short tunnels 
(under 50’) 91 79 12 4172" 73° = 429 85 1 
jacked tunnels 70 65 5 6,928' 400° = 225 43 
large caissons 1 1 os NIA aA iz G 5 
augured caissons* 121 104 7 N/A NIA x 629 81 
cofferdams, under- 
pinning/ete: 36 23 13 N/A N/A = 258 ad 5 
Total 419 345 74 17/534" 140,157" 72 3228 ¥147 
*7,699 units 


N/A — not applicable 
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Elevator Inspection Branch 


1969-1970 Inspections 























Type of New Sub. M.A. Ann. Spec. Call Safety Safety Total 
installation inst. pass fail 
passenger elevator 866 222 39 8,297 1,752 3,294 7,612 61 22,143 
h.p. passenger 3 2 160 13 53 141 14 386 
freight elevator 62 39 8 4,580 762 2,773 3,395 95 11,714 
h.p. freight 30 4 36 15 1 86 
freight and passenger 

elevator 3 3 36 3 23 34 102 
class A d/w 45 13 3 1,270 120 459 128 2,038 
h.p. class A d/w 1 10 1 15 27 
class B d/w 6 4 125 23 97 23 1 279 
h.p. class B d/w 11 7 1 19 
escalator 36 9 474 59 226 1 805 
incline lift 24 18 28 32 11 113 
manlift 1 1 1 117 16 51 187 
ski tow rope 23 6 2 166 6 76 279 
ski tow T bar 10 8 3 82 2 19 124 
ski tow J bar 1 1 9 1 12 
poma lift 1 1 aS 12 29 
chair lift 10 11 1 15 6 11 54 
moving walk 6 1 6 13 
stair chair lift 3 7 2 8 4 24 
golf tow rope 1 8 2 2 13 
stage lift 4 2 2 1 1 10 
Total 1,076 321 58 15,444 2,791 7,198 11,386 183 38,457 


Inspections of construction hoists 





Installation Inspections Total Miscellaneous Total 
First Repeat 

material hoist 210 723 933 * 339 1,272 

workmen’s hoist 39 240 279 78) 349 

Total 249 963 1,212 409 1,621 


Calls re shut-downs, re-instated, dismantled, accidents and 
miscellaneous (non-revenue) inspections. 
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Accident report for period ending March 31, 1970 


Type of Total Accidents Cause of accident Persons injured 
installation accidents investigated Equip. failed Other Minor Serious Fatal Total 
reported 

passenger elevator 69 24 14 55 45 13 1 59 
h.p. passenger 
freight elevator 134 45 15 119 90 33 1 124 
h.p. freight é 
freight and passenger 

elevator 2 1 2 2 2 
class A d/w 9 7 3 6 4 1 5 
h.p. class A d/w 
class B d/w 
h.p. class B d/w 
escalator 423 19 4 419 363 17 380 
incline lift 1 1 1 
manlift 2 2 1 1 2 2 
golf tow rope 
ski tow rope 5 1 5 1 3 4 
ski tow T bar 14 1 1 13 13 1 14 
ski tow J bar 
poma lift 1 1 1 1 1 
chair lift 3 3 1 Z 3 


moving walk 
stair chair lift 


Total 663 102 39 624 520 72 2 594 
workmen's hoist 1 1 1 2 2 
material hoist 3 3 1 2 2 3 
Total 4 4 1 3 4 1 5 
Grand Total 667 106 40 627 524 73 2 599 
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injur 
BAT} 


1C€ 



































‘awings approved Licences granted 

nil 1, 1969 to March 31, 1970 under The Elevators and Lifts Act 
i 
Bo of installation New Major Total Type of elevating device Number issued 
& alteration passenger elevator 9,476 
Es nger elevator 796 28 824 h.p. passenger 163 
). passenger 5 0 5 freight elevator 4,755 
i ht elevator 65 5 70 h.p. freight 28 
d. freight 0 0 0 freight and passenger 38 
light and passenger elevator 2 0 2 class A d/w 1,308 
‘ss A dumb-waiter 30 3 33 h.p. class A d/w 11 
). class A dumb-waiter 0 (6) 0 class B d/w 127 
'ss B dumb-waiter 1 (0) 1 h.p. class B d/w 11 
). class B dumb-waiter 0 (0) 0 escalator 521 
i lator 37 0 37 incline lift 26 
line lift 0 (6) 0 manlift 120 
inlift 2 0 2 stage lift 3 
if tow rope 1 O 1 ski rope tow 185 
; tow rope 21 1 yA) ski tow T bar 96 
‘tow T bar 10 2 72 ski tow J bar 11 
| tow J bar 2 (6) 2 poma lift 16 
ma lift 0 0) chair lift 26 
air lift 11 1 12. moving walk 5 
dving walk 22 0 2 stair chair lift 10 
tir chair lift 0 (0) 0 golf tow rope 9 
ige lift 2 0) 2 Total 16,945 
ital 987 40 1,027 

i Total number of transfer licences 693 
irkmen’s hoist 48 48 
Total number of duplicate licences 57 

and Total 

r Licences granted 

ki under The Construction Hoists Act 

Type of hoist Initial Renewal Duplicate Total 
| material 217 5 1 223 
i workmen’s 39 7 0 46 
Pe Total 256 12 1 269 
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Annual registration of contractors 











Maximum number of First Subsequent Total 
elevator mechanics annual annual ~ number of 
employed by contractor registration. registration. contractors 
Number of Number of 
contractors contractors 
not more than 2 12 57 69 
more than 2, but fewer than 20 0 11 11 
20 or more 0 5 5 
Total 12 73 85 


Revenue earned, 1969-70 
under The Elevators and Lifts Act 


Source 
licences: 
initial licences 
transfer of licences 
duplicate of licences 
approval of drawings and specifications 
upon submission of drawings and specifications 
additional sets of drawings and specifications 
annual registration of contractors 
first annual registration 
subsequent registration 
metal plates 
inspections 
travelling expenses 
sales of books — Safety Code for Passenger and Freight 
miscellaneous 
A.D.P. revenue 
Total 
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Amount 

$ 18,059.58 
11,949.58 
5,451.00 
659.00 
33,675.00 
33,645.00 
30.00 
11,535.50 
862.50 
10,673.00 
1,304.00 
5,579.00 
851.03 
154.25 

5.30 
474,356.00 
$545,519.66 


Revenue earned 
under The Construction Hoists Act 


Source 
licences: 
initial licences 
renewal licences 
transfer licences 
duplicate licences 
approval of drawings and specifications 
inspections 
travel expenses 
Total 





29,78 2. 
43. 
$33,745.) 


oiler Inspection Branch 


gections and certificates 





















































ctions 

rs and pressure vessels inspected during construction 34,296 
d boilers and pressure vessels 3,296 
iual inspections of boilers and pressure vessels 20,007 
ssure piping 1,790 
ding inspections 11,639 
er inspections 11,360 
‘al 82,388 
| 
tificates 
tificates of approval for boilers and pressure vessels 29,718 
dlicates of certificates of approval and inspection 10 
air certificates issued 3,913 
fal 33,641 
provals 
ligns approved and registered 2292 
iding procedures approved and registered 379 
4 
cident report 
pe of vessel involved Accidents and Persons injured 
i explosions Fatally Non-fatally 
ler 6 — 2 
nace -- = — 
issure vessel 6 1 6 
‘ssure piping 6 — 5 
scellaneous 3 1 1 

2 14 
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Revenue earned, 1969-70 


Fees 





approval and registration of designs 
Inspections: 
new boilers and pressure vessels 
pressure piping 
used boilers and pressure vessels 
annual inspections of boilers 


Tests of welding operators 
Approval of welding procedures 


Remittance of expenses incurred by inspectors 





Total 


Inspectors’ certificates of competency 


$ 51,838.00 


134,132.50 
19,884.50 
37,892.00 
98,591.50 

342,338.50 


87,292.50 
5,685.00 
92,977.50 


10,402.45 
$445,718.45 





Department of Labour 
insurance companies 
reciprocal 

renewals 

Total 
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Operating Engineers Branch 


Certificates of qualification, 1969-70 





Class At Issued on Certificate 
March 31, examination upgraded 
1969 
Stationary engineers: 
first class 682 19 — 
second class 3,530 110 19 
third class 8,343 344 110 
fourth class 10,130 668 344 
Operators: 
refrigeration A 25 6 _ 
refrigeration B 1,136 84 6 
compressor 1,130 156 -- 
Hoist engineers: 
steam 732 42 _ 
others 7,724 509 — 
Total 33,432 1,938 479 


*Includes 334 substitute certificates issued to engineers holding 
traction certificate. 
**Includes 145 substitute certificates issued to engineers holding 
traction and hoisting (duplex) certificate. 
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At 
March 31, 
1970 


701 
3,621 
8,577 

* 10,788 


31 
1,214 
1,286 


EO 
8,233 
35,370 





intario Human Rights Commission 


| 


‘mmary of formal complaints in respect of employment, 
'blic accommodation, housing and notices! 








ymplaints Brought New Disposition of complaints 

forward cases Settlements —-Dismissed  +‘Boardsof ‘Ministerial | Undisposed 
from March effected by inquiry2 order? of March 
31, 1969 human rights 31, 1970 
i officers 

nployment 

scrimination in employment 33 160 54 112 — _ 27 
sallowed questions on employment 

applications or in written or oral jnquiries 15 62 54 14 —_ - 9 
sallowed employment advertisements _ 126 80 13 — _ 33 
scrimination based on age 13 66 37 27 5 — 10 
scrimination in union membership 3 1 — = 1 se 3 


iblic accommodation 


scrimination in accommodation, 





services and facilities 6 50 18 18 16 £ 4 
dusing 
scrimination in dwelling units 25 99 49 35 5 1 34 
dtices 
$criminatory notices or other representation 7 34 34 3 _ — 4 
ytal 102 598 326 222 27: 1 124 


The majority of the complaints related to employment, housing and public 
‘accommodations were filed by Negroes (239), Canadian Indians (38), 
East Indians (24), and recently arrived Europeans (21). 

‘Nineteen boards of inquiry were appointed to hear 27 complaint cases. 
‘Prosecution effected for violation of a ministerial order. 
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Ontario Labour Relations Board 


Summary of cases dealt with, fiscal year 1969-70 


Type of case Case load 
Carried over 
from 
1968-69 
certification of bargaining agents 126 


declaration of termination of 
bargaining rights 8 
declaration of status of successor 
trade union or employer 
declaration that strike or 
lock-out was unlawful 2 


29 


consent to prosecute 16 
complaint of unfair practice in 
employment (Section 65) 34 


addition of no-strike or no-lockout 
clause to collective agreement 
(Section 33 (2)) at 
early termination of collective agreement 
(Section 39(3)) 1 
trade union financial statement 
(Section 63) - 
complaints respecting jurisdictional 
disputes (Section 66) 
question of whether person is employee 
(Section 79(2)) 8 
reference of questions in conciliation 
applications or appointment of 
arbitrators (Section 79a) S 
Total 234 


Wer 


*Revised from 8 


Applications and complaints received and disposed of, 


fiscal years 1965-66 to 1969-70 
Type of case 


certification of bargaining agents 

declaration of termination 
of bargaining rights 

declaration of status of 
successor trade union or 
employer 

declaration that strike or 
lock-out unlawful 

consent to prosecute 

complaints of unfair 
practice in employment 

miscellaneous cases 

Total 





*Revised from 104 
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Filed 

in 

1969-70 

1,046 

89 

30 

63 

146 

173 

2 

12 

3 

11 

26 

20 

1,621 

Received 

1965-66 1966-67 
992 945 
69 39 
29 21 
54 31 
92 87 
115 144 
49 59 
1,400 1,326 


Cases disposed of 





Total Granted 
a7 2. 672 
97 37 
59 43 
65 3 
162 46 
207 36 
2 1 
13 13 
3 ae 
18 V/ 
34 17 
23 6 
1,855 881 
1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 
943 1,035 1,046 
92 70 89 
28 66 30 
50 44 63 
106 105 146 
188 183 UA 
66 62 74 
1,473 1,565 1,621 


Dismissed Withdrawn 

213 114 

45 1 

8 1 

11 45 

14 81 

35 105 

— 1 

2 1 

3 5 

2 7, 

12 — 

345 361 

Disposed of 

Total 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 
4,961 1,004 948 921 
359 71 40 89 
174 33 20 26 
242 54 31 47 
536 91 85 95 
803 113 134 175 
310 67 61 62 
7,385 1,433 1,319 1,415 


Total 





iy 
_ 


pendi 


March 31, 197 


999 


1,587 


1968-69 1969-70 


1,028 999 
70 83 

41 52 
45 59 
105* 141 
190 176 
56 wa 
1,535 1,587 


1 


an 
mY! 











asults of investigation of issues conducted 


r examiners and field officers, fiscal year 1969-70 





spe of case Reports submitted Cases in which no reports submitted 

E, Number of Number of Agreement Withdrawn Dismissed, Total Number of Total 
{i reports cases or settlement before in- withdrawal cases number of 
obtained vestigation during in- pending in- cases 
i began vestigation vestigation assigned 
i denied at March 31, for in- 
a 1970 vestigation 
rtification of bargaining agents 149* 151 76 12 18 106 17 274 
rmination of bargaining rights 3 3 2 A = 2 = 5 
claration of status of 

successor employer 3 3 5 = - 5 _ 8 
lestion of whether person 

s employee (Section 79(2)) 15 15 2 3 1 6 2 23 
mplaint of unfair practice 

n employment (Section 65) 2a 95 73 _ _ 73 11 179 


ital 242 267 158 15 19 192 30 489* 


secause of consolidation of cases, the number of reports submitted does not equal the number of applications and complaints investigated. 





‘Total number of cases assigned for investigation is the sum of columns 2, 6 and 7. 


Fe 


me taken from filing to disposition of applications 
which certification was granted, fiscal year 1969-70 


i 
me taken in All applications Construction applications Non-construction applications 






Number Per cent Cumulative Number Per cent Cumulative Number Per cent Cumulative 
per cent per cent per cent 
29 4.3 4.3 27 14.3 14.3 2 0.4 0.4 
123 18.3 22.6 105 55.5 69.8 18 a7 4.1 
185 27.5 50.1 26 13.8 83.6 159 32.9 37.0 
76 11.3 61.4 9 4.8 88.4 67 13.9 50.9 
63 9.4 70.8 4 a 90.5 59 12.2 63.1 
30 4.5 75.3 6 So? 93.7 24 5.0 68.1 
20 3.0 78.3 3 1.6 95.3 17 3.5 71.6 
12 1.8 80.1 2 1.1 96.4 10 BA 73.7 
12 1.8 81.9 1 0.5 96.9 11 23 76.0 
9 123 83.2 1 0.5 97.4 8 1a TM BE 
14 2.1 85.3 1 0.5 97.9 13 D257 80.4 
12 ie 87.1 1 0.5 98.4 11 2.3 2'7 
4 0.6 87.7 zs = a 4 0.8 83.5 
14 2.1 89.8 2 = = 14 2.9 86.4 
9 13 91.1 oa ~ = 9 1.8 88.2 
19 2.8 93.9 a = a 19 3.9 92.1 
11 1.6 95.5 = oo Re 11 23 94.4 
8 a2, 96.7 a5 Ae = 8 1 OF, 96.1 
) 22 3.3 100.0 3 1.6 100.0 19 3.9 100. 
ita 672 100.0 = 189 100.0 = 483 100.0 = 
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Conciliation and Mediation Services Branch 


Applications for conciliation services dealt with 
under The Labour Relations Act 











Disputes Number of employers Number of employees | 
1969-70 1968-69 1969-70 1968-69 1969-70 1968 5! 








Disputes dealt with at initial conciliation 
officer stage 

in process at beginning of fiscal year 301 283 373 352 64,503 36,38 
referred to officers during fiscal year 1,610 1,543 2,164 1,983 225,063 268,26 
total in process during fiscal year 1,911 1,826 22537 2335 289,566 304,65 


disposed of during fiscal year: 1,653 1,525 2,240 1,962 251,947 240,14) 
settled 668 728 812 873 63,803 78,43} 
not settled 970 791 1,407 1,083 187,031 161,18 
(i) referred to conciliation boards 24 42 28 67 43,734 31,86) 
(ii) no board granted 946 748 1,379 7,015 143,297 129,28. 
lapsed or withdrawn 15 7 21 7 Vas 6 
mediator 0 0 0 0 0 

in process at end of fiscal year 258 301 297 371 37,619 64,43) 

Disputes dealt with at conciliation board stage i 

in process at beginning of fiscal year 5 16 6 38 628 5,50 

referred to boards during fiscal year 
following officer procedure 24 42 28 67 43,734 31,86 

total in process during fiscal year 29 58 34 105 44,362 37,36 

disposed of during fiscal year: 26 53 30 99 43,680 36 
settled 10 14 TVs): 22 WASYS 5 
(i) reported settled by parties before board constituted 3. 7 4 ed 863 
(ii) board report submitted, settlement reached 

during hearings 7 13 7, 21 810 5,16 
board report submitted, no settlement reached HW 
during hearings 16 39 19 TY 42,007 31,49 

conciliation boards still in process at end of fiscal year 3 5 4 6 682 2 
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Introduction 


In the half century since its establishment as a separate 
department of government, the Ontario Department of 
Labour has grown into a complex and many-sided oper- 
ation concerned with the development and protection of 
human resources in the widest context of employment. 

Labour law in Ontario was first introduced to protect 
women and children (the only groups covered by the 
60-hour work week enforced by The Ontario Factory Act 
of 1884) and to ensure safe working conditions. Today 
the Department of Labour administers and enforces 22 
pieces of legislation designed to safeguard the economic 
well-being of the Province’s working men and women 
and help them to meet and benefit from social and 
economic change. 

The legislation covers such areas as the rights of the 
individual who is employed, the rights of labour unions 
and management, safety in industry, the safeguarding of 
wages and other labour standards, protection against 
discrimination, the promotion of opportunities for workers 
through skill training programs, and the maintenance of 
harmonious labour-management relations. 

The Department divides into four distinct divisions, 
with an over-all staff of over a thousand. The branches 
concerned with the quality and quantity, protection and 
productivity of the work force are collected together under 
one division called Manpower Services. The Safety and 
Technical Services Division is involved with the safety of 
workers and the general public. Labour-management 
relations are handled by the Labour Relations Board and 
the Conciliation and Mediation Services Branch. A fourth 
group covers the special services provided by the Ontario 
Human Rights Commission and the Research, Personnel, 
Legal, Finance, and Systems and Automatic Data 
Processing branches. 


Manpower Services 

The Manpower Services Division was established in 
June, 1966 under an Executive Director to co-ordinate 
the activities of the Industrial Training Branch, the 
Employment Standards Branch, the Women’s Bureau and 
the Office of the Athletics Commissioner. 


Industrial Training 
Although about 100,000 workers are added to the 
Province’s labour force each year, one of our greatest 
problems is the shortage of skilled workers. A major area 
of the Department's function is to assist employers to 
meet their demand for skilled manpower by providing 
ways and means of raising the skill level of the work 
force to the point where every individual has occupational 
mobility and is afforded the opportunity to make the 
maximum contribution of which he is capable. 
Apprenticeship is one of the oldest forms of organized 
education and was originally the main source of supplying 
tradesmen and artisans for Canadian industry. An 


Apprenticeship Branch existed in the Department of 
Labour from 1928, but the dynamic expansion of Ontario's 
economy after the Second World War brought an ever- 
increasing demand for skilled workers and for a system 
capable of training and retraining large numbers of 
people very quickly. 

By the early 1960s the Department was faced with the 
paradox of thousands of skilled and semi-skilled job 
opportunities and thousands of untrained workers and 
unemployed persons without the qualifications to fill 
them. In 1962 the Apprenticeship Branch became the 
Industrial Training Branch, responsible for two training 
methods-—traditional long-term apprenticeship and short- 
term skill training in industry. 

Long-term apprenticeship is still considered the most 
acceptable method of ensuring that a beginner develops 
into a competent journeyman in all functions of his trade, 
and at present there are some 19,000 apprentices under 
instruction in Ontario. 

But industry also has need for skills that do not call for 
fully-trained craftsmen. The Department's short-term 
training program assists employers in developing on-the- 
job schedules and methods to train or upgrade their own 
workers quickly in skills at less than journeyman level. At 
present more than 7,000 trainees are involved in short- 
term projects. The courses embrace some 100 skills and 
the duration of the projects ranges from four to 52 weeks, 
depending upon the complexity of the skills involved. 


Employment Standards 
The employment standards program of the Department of 
Labour exists to promote the economic well-being and to 
prevent the economic exploitation of all working people. 
In 1963 a Labour Standards Branch was created to 
administer the legislation controlling conditions such as 
minimum wages, hours of work, vacations with pay and 
overtime. The nucleus of the Branch was the Industry 
Labour Board, which for many years administered some 
of the statutes that are now the responsibility of the Branch. 
A new Employment Standards Act came into effect on 
January 1, 1969, consolidating into one statute a number 
of separate Acts dealing with working conditions and 
providing a basic framework to give employees and 
employers a clear outline of their rights and obligations in 
this field. At the same time, the name of the Branch was 
changed to the Employment Standards Branch. Officers 
of the Branch carry out regular inspections in addition to 
investigating complaints to ensure that the provisions of 
the Act are observed in all business and industrial 
enterprises. 


Women’s Bureau 

Women workers now comprise a third of Ontario's labour 
force and Canada’s first provincial Women’s Bureau was 
founded in Ontario in 1963 in recognition of this fact. 


The service of the Bureau and its over-all task is to 
examine the nature, needs and extent of participation of 
women in the labour force. It plays a major role in en- 
couraging and promoting maximum employment oppor- 
tunities for women in the Province, and assists them in 
integrating into the work force as effectively as possible 
by advising them of areas of employment and training 
opportunities available to them. 


Atheletics Commissioner 

Sport and physical education in Ontario receives assistance 
and encouragement through the Office of the Athletics 
Commissioner. Under The Athletics Control Act and its 
Regulations, the Commissioner supervises the licensing, 
taxing and operation of all amateur and professional wres- 
tling and boxing in the Province. An increasing function 

of this Office is to assist, promote and encourage amateur 
sports by providing equipment and financial grants to 
minor athletic clubs. 


Safety and Technical Services 

During recent years every statute in the safety field has 
been rewritten or amended and updated to meet the new 
demands of industry, changing social conditions and 
accelerated technological advances. Enforcement powers 
have been strengthened and new and complementary 
approaches to accident prevention have been adopted. 

The Department's Safety and Technical Services 
Division, created in 1965, acts as the co-ordinating head 
for seven safety branches—Industrial Safety, Construction 
Safety, Elevator Inspection, Boiler Inspection, Operating 
Engineers, Energy and Uniform Building Standards. The 
Division conducts four main types of activities in the 
development and administration of safety legislation: 
studies of hazards and their control, approval of designs, 
licensing of installations and personnel, and the enforce- 
ment of statutes and regulations. 

All seven branches are responsible to the Office of the 
Executive Director of Safety and Technical Services, who 
directs, supervises and co-ordinates their activities. The 
Executive Director also furnishes liaison with the Labour 
Safety Council of Ontario and other government depart- 
ments, commissions and boards. 


Industrial Safety Branch 

The Branch is composed of two divisions: the inspection 
section, which inspects all industrial and commercial 
establishments in Ontario to check for unsafe conditions 
or practices, and the engineering section, which examines 
and reviews drawings of buildings to ensure that they will 
be safe for occupancy by employees and the public. 


Construction Safety Branch 
The concern of this Branch is the safety of workmen: 
during the construction, alteration, repair, demolition or 
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removal of buildings or other structures, and of streets 

and highways; engaged in the excavation of trenches; 
engaged in underground work in shafts, tunnels, caissons, 
cofferdams, and working in compressed air. 


Elevator Inspection Branch 

Legislation respecting the safety of people using elevators, 
escalators, dumb-waiters, ski tows, lifts and construction 
hoists is enforced by the Elevator Inspection Branch. It is 
also responsible for the examination and review of 
drawings and specifications for proposed new or altered 
installations. 


Boiler Inspection Branch 

The function of this Branch is to inspect boilers, pressure 
vessels and plants and to examine their drawings. The 
Branch exercises a supervisory role over the activities of 
boiler inspectors of insurance companies who conduct 
inspections. It also tests the qualifications of welders and 
controls welding procedures used in the fabrication of 
boilers and pressure vessels. 


Operating Engineers Branch 

The Branch ensures competent personnel for the safe 
operation of such equipment as steam and hot water 
boilers, steam engines and turbines, refrigeration and air- 
conditioning systems, air and gas compression systems. 
The Branch, through a Board of Examiners, conducts the 
examinations and issues the Certificates of Qualification 
required by operating engineers and operators in Ontario. 


Energy Branch 

This Branch is concerned with the protection of the 
people of Ontario and their property in the transmission, 
transportation, distribution and safe use of natural gas, 
propane, fuel oil and gasoline, as well as the competency 
of persons working in these industries. 


Uniform Building Standards 

The Department of Labour has been charged with the 
task of organizing and operating a code of uniform 
building and fire safety standards that will apply through- 
out Ontario. During the fiscal year a new branch was 
established to implement and administer this program. 


The Labour Safety Council of Ontario was established in 
1962 to co-ordinate programs at policy level and advise 
on all matters of safety education, enforcement and 
accident prevention. It has since then been reorganized, 
its scope broadened, membership enlarged and permanent 
staff assigned to an Executive Director. 


The Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board, although 
not part of the Department of Labour, reports to the 
Legislature through the Minister of Labour. The Board, 











which was formed in 1915 and was the first of its kind in 
Canada, is responsible for injured workmen, their rehabili- 
tation, and payments of compensation while they are 
incapacitated. 


Labour-Management Relations 

The promotion and maintenance of harmonious labour- 
management relations is the main function of two sections 
of the Department of Labour—the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board and the Conciliation and Mediation 
Services Branch of the Department. Their activities are 
determined and guided by The Labour Relations Act, 
which establishes ground rules for collective bargaining 
between labour and management. 


The Labour Relations Board 

The Ontario Labour Relations Board is a quasi-judicial 
tribunal made up of neutral chairmen and representatives 
of both unions and employers. It administers a large part 
of The Labour Relations Act and its main responsibilities 
are: certifying unions as collective bargaining agents for 
employees; hearing, investigating and ruling on complaints 
of unfair practices by either unions or employers; granting 
permission to prosecute for violation of The Labour 
Relations Act; ruling on the legality or otherwise of strikes 
or lockouts; dealing with applications for termination of 
bargaining rights. 


Conciliation and Mediation Services 

Where a union is recognized under The Labour Relations 
Act as the bargaining agent for the employees, the union 
and the employer are obliged to bargain together in good 
faith to effect a collective agreement setting out wages, 
hours and other working conditions. The Conciliation 

and Mediation Services Branch’s main function is to assist 
labour and management in resolving disputes when 
negotiations between an employer and a union have 
broken down. 

Conciliation services, which the Department provides 
on the request of either or both parties, are available at 
two levels. At the first level, a conciliation officer is ap- 
pointed to bring the parties together and assist them to 
reach a mutually satisfactory agreement. Should this 
attempt fail, the officer reports to the Minister, who may 
appoint a conciliation board (the second level). 

A board is made up of a representative of each party, 
with a neutral chairman picked by the parties or, if they 
cannot agree, appointed by the Minister. The board 
canvasses the issues and tries to bring about an agree- 
ment. It reports to the Minister on the outcome of its 
efforts and the Minister releases the report to employer 
and union. If there is still not agreement, the union Is free 
to strike or the employer can lock out the employees. 

After these formal proceedings have been exhausted, 
the conciliation officers, on request or otherwise, often 


resume mediation of the dispute. Their efforts at this stage 
frequently avert strikes or lockouts, or settle them after 
they have occurred. 


Special Services 

This group consists of those branches which provide 
supporting services to the operational functions of the 
Department. They include the Finance and Administration 
Division, the Legal Branch and the Systems and Auto- 
matic Data Processing Branch, which was established in 
1966 to implement ways and means of increasing the 
capability and efficiency of the Department in carrying 
out its responsibilities. 


Research Branch 

While research had been conducted by the Department 
for some years, this was primarily restricted to the area of 
labour-management relations until 1965, when the new 
Research Branch came into being. Since then it has 
developed a fact-finding and evaluation role for the main 
activities of the Department. 

The Branch provides information needed in formulating 
policy, legislation, programs and administrative practices. 
To accomplish this, the Branch operates two libraries and 
employs a group of research personnel of whom a third 
hold advanced degrees in economics, statistics or 
related areas. 


Human Rights 

Ontario was the first province in Canada to enact a Human 
Rights Code, which came into effect in 1962 and is a 
consolidation into one law of all human rights legislation 
passed by the Provincial Legislature since 1944. The 
Ontario Human Rights Commission is the branch of the 
Department of Labour administering this Code, which sets 
out the principle that every person is free and equal in 
dignity and rights, without regard to race, creed, colour, 
nationality, ancestry or place of origin. 

The Code is designed to give basic protection to all 
from discrimination in employment, housing, publication 
and public accommodation. The Age Discrimination Act, 
which came into effect in 1966, is designed to protect the 
worker between the ages of 40 and 65 from being ex- 
cluded from the labour market solely because of his or 
her age. 

In administering the Code and the Act, the staff of the 
Human Rights Commission is responsible for investigating 
complaints and for conciliation, establishing boards of 
inquiry and, if necessary, prosecution. The Commission 
extends this work by carrying out a major educational 
program to increase public recognition and support of all 
human rights. 











Manpower Services Division 


Executive Director 
D.E.Hushion 


The Manpower Services Division was established in June, 
1966 under an Executive Director to co-ordinate the 
activities of those branches of the Department of Labour 
directly concerned with the quality, quantity, economic 
protection and productivity of the work force. They are 
the Industrial Training Branch, the Employment Standards 
Branch, the Women’s Bureau and the Office of the 
Athletics Commissioner. 


Industrial Training Branch 
Director 
W.F.Davy 


Ontario's expanding economy has created a strong 
continuing demand for the skills of its work force. 
“Industrial Training” carries a very definite connotation, 
signifying those occupationally-directed training programs 
which are carried out by industry in partnership with the 
Ontario Department of Labour. 

To fulfil its role in this highly industrialized society, the 
Industrial Training Branch has the following objectives: 


a. to ensure an adequate supply of properly trained men 
and women at the journeyman level through an 
apprenticeship program; 

b. to provide industry with occupational skills by training 
the unemployed, and retraining or upgrading the under- 
employed through a short-term, training-in-industry 
program; 

c. to develop more flexible and effective methods of 
conducting industrial training by experimenting with 
different training techniques including the ‘modular’ or 
“block” concept; 

d. to establish and maintain standards of proficiency in 
particular trades through a system of compulsory and 
voluntary certification. 


Apprenticeship Training 

The apprenticeship program provides the opportunity to 
bring together in a common effort the organizations 
which can contribute to the training of youth entering 
industry. To facilitate guidance to apprentices, employers, 
unions and secondary schools, 76 field counsellors 
promote apprenticeship throughout the Province. 

In each group of regulated trades—construction, 
motive power and service—registrations decreased 
slightly from 5,845 in 1970 to 4,930 in the year under 
review. A similar decrease was evident in the non- 
regulated trades, from 1,164 to 1,041 as of March 31, 
1971. Total contracts in force decreased from 19,259 
to 18,146. 

Resident counsellors in the Toronto office conducted 
personal interviews with 25,500 members of the public, 
an increase of some 4,000 over the previous year. Informa- 
tion sought ranged through apprenticeship, certification, 
qualification requirements, employment opportunities and 
language training to progressive achievement testing. 
Resident counsellors are qualified in various trades and 
so can provide the specific advice required by each 
applicant. 

Immigrant tradesmen constitute a major proportion of 
the persons interviewed. They are counselled in their own 
language by two qualified staff interpreters who translate 
their proof of education and trade experience as necessary. 

Progressive achievement testing is conducted in 18 
cities across the Province. The test consists of a battery of 
138 questions in English comprehension, numerical 
ability and mechanical reasoning. Applicants must 


normally be 19 years of age or older. During the year 
there were 2,636 applicants, of whom 1,519 were suc- 
cessful in indicating a knowledge level equivalent to 
Grade 10 or higher. Of these, 576 have already been 
registered as apprentices. 


Trade Schools 

Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology providing 
apprenticeship courses during the year included George 
Brown, Centennial and Humber (Toronto), Algonquin 
(Ottawa), Cambrian (Sault Ste. Marie), Confederation 
(Thunder Bay), Fanshawe (London), Conestoga 
(Kitchener and Guelph), Sir Sandford Fleming 
(Peterborough), Loyalist (Belleville), Mohawk (Hamilton), 
Northern (Timmins), St. Clair (Windsor), and St. Lawrence 
(Kingston and Cornwall). 

The expanded facilities now permit each apprentice to 
attend three periods of related training: a basic course 
during the first year of apprenticeship, an intermediate, 
and an advanced course before completion of the con- 
tract. Tuition and travel costs are paid, as are allowances 
ranging from $43 to $111 a week. 

Related training showed approximately 11,974 
apprentices enrolled in the colleges identified above, 
compared with an almost identical total in the previous 
year. Over-all attendance shows the building trades 
leading, followed by motive power, service and industrial 
trades. 

Attendance in each group was: electrician (2,157), 
plumber (1,266), sheet metal worker (899), carpenter 
(479), steamfitter (462), refrigeration (190), electronic 
control (106), bricklayer (103), lather (99), iron worker 
(80), painter and decorator (62), cement mason (39), 
and plasterer (14); motor vehicle mechanic (3,822), 
auto body repairer (380), heavy duty equipment mechanic 
(66), automotive painter (27), service station attendant 
(27), motorcycle mechanic (25), alignment and brakes 
mechanic (22), automotive machinist (16), fuel and 
electrical systems mechanic (15), transmission mechanic 
(12), truck trailer repairer (4); hairdresser (786), chef 
(181), radio and TV service technician (51), baker (29), 
barber (28); tool and die maker (155), machinist (152), 
millwright (136), horticulturist (46), small engine repair 
(34), meat cutter (3), aircraft maintenance technician (1). 

Night school courses for apprentices in the non- 
regulated machine trades were conducted at Conestoga 
(48) and St. Clair (287). 


Private Schools 

No change has occurred in the number of private schools 
licensed by the Director to teach certified trades. Four 
barbering and 23 hairdressing schools enrolled 94 and 
1,606 students respectively, compared with 95 and 1,423 
in the previous year. 
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Certificates of Qualification 

As of March 31, 1971, Ontario Regulations were in effect 
for 31 trades. Of these, air-conditioning and refrigeration 
workers, barbers, electricians, hairdressers, alignment and 
brakes mechanics, auto body repairers, fuel and electrical 
systems mechanics, motorcycle mechanics, motor vehicle 
mechanics, transmission mechanics, truck trailer repairers, 
plumbers, sheet metal workers, steamfitters, and watch 
repairers call for compulsory certification. Only registered 
apprentices and holders of Certificates of Qualification or 
Provisional Certificates may work at these trades. 

The trades of brick and stone mason, cement mason, 
chef, dry cleaner, glazier and metal mechanic, lather, 
automotive machinist, automotive painter, heavy duty 
equipment repairer, service station attendant, plasterer 
and radio and TV service technician are open to voluntary 
certification. 

The remaining regulations include bakers, carpenters, 
iron workers, and painters and decorators. 

Certificates are issued only after examination. Initial 
issues totalled 7,252, of which motive power trades 
accounted for 1,768, electricians for 1,001, plumbers for 
450 and hairdressers for 1,458. Of the 1,775 issued in the 
voluntary trades, heavy duty equipment mechanic was in | 
the majority with 1,246. | 

Workers in certified trades who are employed in general 
industry are exempt from compulsory certification, but may 
apply voluntarily in order to secure proof of competence. 

Examinations for the red Inter-Provincial Seal may now | 
be attempted in the trades of air-conditioning and refrig- 
eration worker, carpenter, electrician, motor vehicle 
mechanic, plumber and sheet metal worker. 

Holders of Certificates of Qualification are now 
recorded on microfilm, and high-speed “‘readers” permit 
immediate identification of all details concerning an 
individual tradesman. 





Provincial Advisory Committees 

On the recommendation of the Director, the Minister may 
appoint members of the public for one, two or three years’ 
tenure to advise on matters affecting the various trades. 
Committees are composed of equal representation from 
labour and management with a senior member of the 
Branch as chairman. 

The present list is composed of: in the construction 
trades—air-conditioning and refrigeration worker, brick 
and stone mason, carpenter, cement mason, electrician, 
glazier and metal mechanic, iron worker, lather, con- 
struction millwright, painter and decorator, plasterer, 
plumber and steamfitter, sheet metal worker, terrazzo, tile 
and marble setter; in the motive power trades—automotive 
machinist, heavy duty equipment mechanic, motorcycle 
mechanic, motor vehicle repairer; in the service trades— 
baker, barber, chef, hairdresser, radio and TV service 
technician, watch repairer. 








Short-term Training in Industry 

To help industry meet the need for skills that do not 
require long training programs, short-term on-the-job 
training has been introduced as part of the expanded 
industrial training program. 

Depending on the complexity of the skills involved, 
training periods range from one month to one year. In 
some instances on-the-job training is supplemented by 
classroom instruction in co-operation with the Ontario 
Department of Education. Each program is tailored to the 
individual needs of the company and the trainee. The 
Province, in co-operation with the Federal Department of 
Manpower and Immigration, assists employers in the 
costs Involved. 

Such training projects during the year involved 133 
skills with 7,346 trainees entering the program. Of these 
5,254 graduated to the required level. 


The Modular Training System 

In this system, the concept of training in industry is based 
on combining “‘blocks” or ‘modules’ of common knowl- 
edge and skills with additional “blocks” or ‘‘modules” 
which are necessary for specialized job functions. By 
breaking down an occupation into its various functions, 
it is possible to identify the skill and knowledge blocks 
required for each function. 

A training profile will consist of blocks of basic skills 
common to all functions in that occupation and blocks of 
skill required for each specialized job function. Once the 
individual trainee is equipped with the common blocks of 
basic training, therefore, he can readily add new blocks of 
skill to a firm foundation of knowledge previously 
acquired. 

The modular training system permits an orderly inte- 
gration of school and in-plant training. Its flexibility 
provides the worker with unlimited opportunity to extend 
his training in response to changing work requirements or 
personal ambition, and increase his choice of occupation. 
At the same time, the system assists employers in training 
to their own specific skill requirements those workers who 
already have the basic core of skill and knowledge. 


Pilot and Other Projects 
The following pilot and other projects, some using the 
modular concept of training, were conducted: 


a. The block system of training, implemented as a pilot 
project for the metal working industry in the Windsor 
area, is progressing well. The project was expanded to 
include the Canadian Tool Manufacturers’ Association 
in Toronto and has progressed to the extent that it may 
now be considered an on-going program. 

b. An analysis of the carpentry trade has been completed, 
and skill profiles and master matrix of blocks developed. 
This work has been accomplished through a sub- 


committee of the Provincial Advisory Committee 
composed of representation from both management 
and organized labour, with a view to the possible 
revision of the Regulations for the carpentry trade. 
During the year, the training blocks for carpentry have 
been further developed and refined. 


. Occupational analyses were completed in one com- 


pany of the petro-chemical industry in the Sarnia area 
and a modular system of training developed. The project 
has now been expanded to include a few other firms. 
Co-ordination between training in the companies and 
St. Clair College is of a high order. 


. The training which evolved from the “‘block system’ 


developed for the synthetic fibres industry in Kingston 
is now about 90 per cent completed. St. Lawrence 
College of Applied Arts and Technology is working 
closely with the industry to make this program a success. 


. An analysis of stationary engineer classifications was 


conducted among a wide range of industries for the 
purpose of developing a formal training and accredi- 
tation program. A sample of 170 firms was selected, 
which represents 10 per cent of the total number of 
registered steam plants in Ontario. 


. At Falconbridge Nickel Mines (Sudbury), an in-depth 


analysis of four occupational classifications, namely 
maintenance man, repair man, repair crew helper and 
repair mechanic, Class Il, was conducted by the 
Industrial Training Branch. This resulted in a detailed 
report giving a clear description of the work force 
structure, occupational profiles, and recommendations 
as to training procedures. Specific curriculum “block” 
unit development is now in process. 


. During the year an experiment has been carried out 


which utilizes the Modular Training System within the 
framework of established apprenticeship trades. This 
concept may be a forerunner of other similar programs 
which should help lead to useful, efficient and flexible 
training. The project concerns machinist tool and die 
trades training in the Kitchener-Waterloo area. An 
evaluation of the earlier training was undertaken, 
followed by development of new modules reflecting 
the remaining training needs. At present additional 
modules are being developed for scrutiny by the 
Advisory Committee to allow an even broader range 
of courses. 


. A study was Carried out by personal interviews in 312 


establishments involved in installation, service and 
repair work in the mechanical construction field. The 
primary interest concerned work performed in connec- 
tion with water supply and sewage systems, wet and 
dry heating systems, and air-conditioning and refrigera- 
tion systems. The information obtained will be used to 
assess the type and quality of training now available 
and its suitability as projected against technological 
change and new techniques appearing in the industry. 
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Employment Standards Branch 
Director 
M.E.Howard 


This Branch administers The Employment Standards Act, 
1968, The Industrial Standards Act, The Employment 
Agencies Act and Schedules prescribing fair wages on 
government contracts. The legislation protects employees 
against exploitation in many areas. 

The Branch employs more than 60 field auditors and 
seven regional managers. The auditors, several of whom 
speak more than one language, work in all parts of the 
Province, examining payrolls on both a complaint and a 
routine basis. A complete audit is done in all cases. 

In the fiscal year 9,192 investigations were completed. 
Arrears of $2,574,940.58 were collected from 9,571 
employers on behalf of 60,148 employees and the money 
paid out to them. A breakdown, with comparison to last 
year, and other Branch data appears In the Statistics 
Section of this report. 


Branch Activities 

The Branch continued to ‘‘take the legislation to the 
public’ through the media of radio and television, speak - 
ing engagements with various employer groups and 
participation in the storefront office program called 
“Services for Working People’. 

During the year the Branch raised qualification standards 
for field auditors to the intermediate level of accounting 
and auditing and five years’ experience or an equivalent in 
academic and management experience. Over the past 
three years the legislation has been greatly increased in 
scope and complexity. These changes have necessitated 
the above employee qualifications. 

During the year specific improvements were made to 
the Branch’s audit program. Previously, field staff were 
located in various centres around the Province on a field- 
auditor-territory basis. The staff has now been centralized 
around seven regional offices. This action was taken to 
facilitate the planning of the work load and to improve 
control of field resources. 

Early in 1971, the Branch established a close liaison 
with the Northern Affairs Branch. The objective was to 
increase the availability of services to all of the people in 
Northern Ontario. At present, staff is working out of 
Department of Labour offices in Sudbury, Sault Ste. 
Marie and Thunder Bay. The Northern Affairs officers in 
25 other locations in Northern Ontario now offer a direct 
link to the Branch in most of the other remote locations in 
that area. 

In February, 1971, members of the Branch conducted 
seminars in Thunder Bay, Timmins and Sudbury with 
Northern Affairs field staff. These seminars were to 
acquaint Northern Affairs officers with the Act and 
Regulations and to work out methods of direct communi- 
cation between the two branches within Northern Ontario 
to effect fast complaint action on the part of the Employ- 
ment Standards Branch. 
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This new service will be a boon to efficiency of the 
operations of the Branch. The emphasis of the program 
will be on speed. Already in the first few months of 
operation, problems have been solved in a matter of hours 
that would normally have taken days by using the mail. 
Primarily, the new system will permit the Branch field 
staff to spend more time making audits and investigations. 


Staff Training 

An Employment Standards Certificate Course was 
organized. Approximately 70 per cent of field staff began 
taking instruction in January, 1971. This course is offered 
on a lecture basis to all staff in the Metro Toronto area. 
Personnel residing in other parts of the Province are taking 
the course by correspondence. On completion of six sub- 
jects, Ryerson Polytechnical Institute and the Department 
will issue a Certificate for the course. The subjects offered 
are Accounting |, Accounting II, Auditing, Business Law, 
Applied Psychology, Business Communication, or Job 
Evaluation. The successful completion of this training by 
staff will assist them in the keeping up with the greatly 
increased job demands of the field auditor. 

In June, 1970, all field staff and Branch management 
took part in a one-week communications course. It was 
conducted by a member of the training staff of the 
Personnel Branch. This training was undertaken with the 
objective to speed the flow of information during a period 
of great changes in the legislation and Branch procedures. 

During the fiscal year 1970-71, new legislation was 
instituted which came into effect on October 1,1970 and 
January 1, 1971. To ensure immediate administration of 
these changes, extra field training conferences were held 
in the latter parts of September and December, 1970. 

A trainee program got under way in 1970. This program 
offers employment to graduates of the three-year business 
administration courses from community colleges. At pre- 
sent, there are six trainees on staff. They all have these 
academic qualifications and, in some cases, degrees from 
universities. This program has been undertaken to intro- 
duce younger persons into employment with the Branch. 


The Employment Standards Act, 1968 

This Act sets out standards for working hours, minimum 
wages, overtime pay, pay for holidays worked, vacations 
with pay, equal pay for equal work, and for a wage 
statement each pay day. The Act and the Regulations 
have been amended to provide added protection and 
better benefits. A completely new section requires the 
employer to give advance notice of termination or 
payment in lieu. Where 50 or more are to be terminated 
in a four-week period, the employer must notify the 
Minister who then institutes action to help re-establish 
these employees in other employment. This type of 





legislation is the first of its kind in Canada. Employers are 
co-operating and employees are benefiting from the new 
section. 

Other changes were an increase in minimum wage and 
vacations with pay; the Director may determine associated 
businesses to be one employer; the sale or transfer of a 
business does not disturb an employee's continuity of 
employment; employees are protected against dismissal 
because of garnishee action; arrears that may be collected 
have been increased from $1,000 to $2,000 per employee, 
and the time limit after an offence is committed during 
which the Branch may take action against an employer 
has been raised from six months to two years. 

An innovation this year was the Employment Standards 
News Bulletin, an inexpensive ‘flyer’, written in lay 
language to explain the Act, the Regulations and the 
effect of the various additions and amendments. Four 
different bulletins were put out, each issue being sent to 
some 125,000 employers. Thousands of employees were 
also provided with copies. 


The Industrial Standards Act 

Provision for fixed schedules of wages and hours and 
days of labour in specified industries in designated zones 
is contained in this act. 

The zones and industries are designated and defined 
by the Minister of Labour and conferences are convened 
by those Employment Standards auditors who also are 
Industrial Standards officers, upon the petition of employer 
or employee representatives of an industry concerned ina 
designated zone, to assist in determining schedules. 

The Director of Employment Standards has power 
under the Act to designate some industries as inter- 
provincially competitive, and when this is done provisions 
may be included in the schedules for employers and 
employees in these industries to be assessed to provide 
revenue for enforcement of schedules. 

In each zone for which an Industrial Standards 
schedule is in effect, an advisory committee representative 
of the industries affected is established by the Minister. 

In addition, the entire Province is designated as one 
zone as far as six categories of the clothing industry are 
concerned, since these have been determined in the past 
to be inter-provincially competitive. They include the 
ladies’ cloak and suit industry, ladies’ dress and sportswear 
industry, the fur industry, the men’s and boys’ clothing 
industry, the men’s and boys’ cap and hat industry and 
the millinery industry. 

Due to changing conditions in ladies’ fashions, the 
ladies’ cloak and suit industry and the ladies’ dress and 
sportswear industries have found it necessary to re-define 
their industry. A conference for the ladies’ cloak and 
suit industry was held during the year. When the new 


definition for the ladies’ dress and sportswear has been 
designated by the Minister, a conference for this industry 
will be convened. 

In addition, nine existing schedules were amended 
and three conferences called to revise and update the 
terms of such schedules. 


The Employment Agencies Act 

This Act is administered by a Supervisor and controls the 
licensing and regulating of employment agencies in 
Ontario. The legislation has a broad coverage, being 
applied to any business which for a fee, reward or other 
remuneration either assists employers to obtain employees, 
or helps people find employment. 

Currently individuals, partners of a partnership or 
corporations are licensed to engage in the business of 
one of four classes of employment agencies under the 
Act. Class A agencies are concerned with finding persons 
for employment. No fee can be charged by this class to 
the person found for employment. The other three classes 
may charge a fee to persons for whom they find employ- 
ment, but the amount of their fees is limited by regulations. 

Further restrictions on these three classes concern 
occupation. Class B employment agencies may not find 
employment for persons as sitters or homemakers. Class C 
agencies find employment only for sitters, and Class D 
agencies seek employment for sitters and home-makers 
only. 

The employment agency business has been identified 
as a multi-million dollar industry. Its rapid growth in 
recent years has occurred mainly within the Class A area, 
where fees are charged to the employer-clients. Of the 
507 licences issued during the current period, about 88 
per cent permitted the licensees to carry on business 
under this classification. Several of these licences cover 
more than one location from which an employment 
agency is operated. 

The trend has continued in licensees carrying on 
employment agencies recruiting personnel in specific 
occupations and levels of employment. Some licensees in 
these cases prefer to operate more than one employment 
agency. They are required to obtain a licence for each 
business; each licence must be for the same classification 
of employment agency. 

The current year showed a continued rise in total 
licences processed, although records show a drop from 
the previous period in applications received and first 
licences issued. Declines may be attributed partly to fewer 
agencies expanding beyond their present operation. 


Investigation of Agencies 

Agency operations are coming under closer scrutiny to 
meet the growing inquiries to the Supervisor on their 
practices. The administration of the Act in this area has 
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involved more investigation of businesses to determine 
their compliance with legislation. A case of inspection 

can be a long process, involving applicants for jobs and 
employers as well as the employment agency. Investiga- 
tions during the year into inquiries or complaints resulted 
in court proceedings under the Act against three employ- 
ment agencies. Convictions were handed down in all cases. 

Every year shows a greater demand for the personal 
interview by the Supervisor. This service provides assis- 
tance to licensees wishing discussions on their agencies, 
and to persons seeking information on applying for 
licences, or on other matters invoiving employment agen- 
cies. Licensees required to introduce better methods of 
operations are requested to use the service. 

Begun as part of the early program of administration, 
persons registering new businesses as employment 
agencies continue to be informed by letter of the licensing 
requirements of the Act. The service is also provided for 
operating businesses where expansion programs are being 
proposed to include recruitment of personnel for clients. 


Fair Wage Schedules on Government Projects 

By establishing a policy of inserting schedules which set 
out fair wage rates and reasonable labour conditions, an 
atmosphere of fair competition has been developed. This 
policy ensures that employees are assured of a fair rate of 
pay for work performed. Contractors and sub-contractors 
are protected from unfair wage competition when they 
bid on a government contract. 

Fair wage schedules are obtained from the Employment 
Standards Branch before tenders are invited for specific 
projects. When contracts are let, the wage schedule and 
labour conditions become an integral part of the particular 
contract. Fair wage schedules and labour conditions are 
provided for government departments and agencies such 
as the Department of Public Works, the Department of 
Transportation, the Ontario Water Resources Commissions 
and the Ontario Housing Corporation. 

It is the responsibility of officers of this Branch to 
ensure that the terms included in the fair wage schedules 
and labour conditions are observed. To achieve this goal, 
job-site interviews with employees are followed up by 
payroll audits and any violation of these schedules are 
corrected. 
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Women’s Bureau 
Director 
Dr.L.R.Betcherman 


The Women’s Bureau was established in 1963 in recogni- 
tion of the growing importance of women to our economy. 
Since then, Ontario's female labour force has grown by 
almost a third of a million. In 1970 they numbered 
1,030,000 and one out of every three workers in the 
Province is a woman. 

The Bureau is essentially concerned with the fuller 
utilization of Ontario's women workers. To achieve this 
objective and to promote equal training and employment 
opportunities for women, the Bureau operates four inter- 
locking programs of legislation, counselling, education 
and research. 


Legislation 

The administration and enforcement of The Women’s 
Equal Employment Opportunity Act was assigned to the 
Women’s Bureau in December, 1970. This new Act, 
passed by the Ontario Legislature in June, 1970, was the 
result of two years of intensive research by the Bureau 
into the problems of employment discrimination against 
women. The Act prohibits discrimination based on sex or 
marital status in recruitment, hiring, training and appren- 
ticeship, transfer, promotion and dismissal. 

It applies to men as well as women in all companies 
employing six or more employees. Employment agencies 
and publishers are bound by the legislation. Dismissal for 
pregnancy is prohibited and all employers with 25 or more 
employees are required to provide a maximum of 12 weeks’ 
maternity leave for their women workers with one year of 
service or more. 

In the enforcement of this legislation, the Bureau strives 
to achieve settlement of disputes through consultation 
with both parties. Only when concilation fails will the 
stronger legal sanctions be applied. In the first four months 
the Bureau received appreximately 125 formal and in- 
formal complaints. In descending order of frequency, 
these complaints covered recruitment and hiring policies, 
job classification and seniority, maternity leave, and adver- 
tising infractions. Almost all were satisfactorily resolved. 

As well as enforcing the Act, the Bureau’s investigating 
officers provide an advisory service to companies and 
unions to facilitate compliance with the Act. 


Women’s Bureau Careers Centre 

Over the past 15 years the most rapid rate of increase in 
labour force participation has been among married women 
over 35. Owing to the discontinuity in their work lives, 
this group has a special need for advice on training and 
employment. Accordingly, in 1967 the Women’s Bureau 
established its Careers Centre, an occupational counsel- 
ling service for the mature woman wishing to return to the 
labour force after raising a family. 

The Centre is staffed by professional consultants who 
assist Clients to arrive at realistic career objectives. It 
operates On a permanent basis in the Toronto office and 
on a rotational basis in the regional offices at Windsor, 














Hamilton and London. The Centre’s counsellors partici- 
pate on a part-time basis in the ‘Services for Working 
People’, a storefront office in downtown Toronto designed 
to assist new Canadians. 

In four years of operation 1,893 women have received 
in-depth interviews while several thousand have been 
given occupational information by telephone or letter. 


Vocational Guidance for Girls 

The obstacles faced by the Careers Centre clients in re- 
equipping themselves for the labour force moved the 
Women’s Bureau to develop a campaign to encourage 
girls to improve their educational and training qualifica- 
tions. Particular emphasis is placed on stimulating long- 
range Career planning, in light of the fact that this 
generation of female students may expect to work for 
25 years or more. 

At the 1970 Canadian National Exhibition the Bureau 
presented the third in a series of exhibits designed to 
broaden the career aspirations of teenage girls. This year’s 
exhibit highlighted non-traditional careers in the fields of 
science and technology. Two new publications were 
added to the well-received “You're A What?” pamphlet 
series. In an effort to carry these same messages beyond 
the urban centres, a travelling careers exhibit was 
launched in January, 1970. Through the co-operation of 
the Department of Education, the exhibit has visited 43 
high schools throughout the Province. 


Research 

The Bureau's research program identifies and interprets 
trends in the work life of women as a basis for program 
and legislative decisions. Research undertakings include 
both primary and secondary studies resulting in published 
reports, pamphlets and information literature. During the 
past year a substantial number of statistical studies were 
carried out in connection with the Equal Employment 
Opportunity legislation, both for internal use and in 
response to the many inquiries from the public. A com- 
prehensive statistical profile on working women in 
Ontario was completed. 


Information Service 

With the advent of The Women’s Equal Employment 
Opportunity Act, the Bureau is committed to developing a 
broad public education program on the philosophy and 
provisions of this merit employment legislation. During 
the past year staff members undertook numerous spea king 
engagements to interpret the legislation. 

In addition, the Bureau conducts an on-going program 
of public information through distribution of its literature, 
television and radio appearances, provision of source 
material for articles and programs on working women, 
and a specialized pamphlet and clipping library for the use 
of the public. Approximately 226,400 pieces of Bureau 
literature were distributed. 


Information Services 
Director 
J.W. Preiner 


In response to increased public interest in the varied 
activities and programs of the Department, the Informa- 
tion Services Branch provided a wide range of internal 
and external services during the year. 

The extensive activities of the Branch included 
Province-wide display and exhibition activities; con- 
tinuous liaison with the Ontario news media; publication 
of a departmental magazine and numerous brochures, 
pamphlets and booklets; advertising and promotional 
campaigns; preparation and distribution of news releases 
and feature articles; establishment of Press liaison at 
departmental and other conferences; and generally 
assisting operating branches to enact or promote special 
projects. 

During the 1970-71 fiscal period, the Branch sponsored 
displays at various exhibitions and industrial shows to 
inform the public of the Department's activities. 

Major displays were features of the Central Canada 
Exhibition, Ottawa, Lakehead Exposition, Thunder Bay, 
the Western Ontario Fair, London, the Canadian Labour 
Congress Union-Industries Show, Kitchener, and the 
Canadian National Exhibition. 

The permanent Department of Labour exhibit estab- 
lished in the Ontario Government's Rainbow Bridge 
reception area at Niagara Falls was maintained. 

A program of displays to inform the public of the 
activities of the Ontario Human Rights Commission was 
implemented in four large shopping plazas in Toronto. 
The display featured a unique walk-through tunnel 
which graphically illustrated provisions contained in The 
Ontario Human Rights Code and The Age Discrimination 
Act. Department representatives accompanied the dis- 
plays to give out literature and answer questions con- 
cerning Human Rights legislation. Plans were initiated 
for a new portable display unit to be used to extend the 
program to shopping plazas across the Province in 1971. 


Liaison with Media 
Labour-management negotiations, involving participa- 
tion of the Department’s Conciliation and Mediation 
Services Branch officers, entailed frequent and, at times, 
intensive Branch liaison with news media representatives. 
A senior staff member was assigned to assist the Con- 
ciliation and Mediation Services Branch in such liaison. 
The editorial program included preparation and 
publication of the Department's magazine, 7ask. Issued 
quarterly, the magazine was distributed to a list of 
approximately 20,000 individuals, including employers, 
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trade unions, universities, secondary schools, libraries, 
daily and weekly newspapers, several associations, as 
well as the Department staff. 

Topics covered included a three-part series on 
“Problems of the Older Worker’, technical training of 
young offenders in Provincial Institutions and The 
Women’s Equal Employment Opportunity Act. For the 
series on the older worker the Editor received an award 
of excellence from Corporate Communicators Canada, 
formerly known as the Canadian Industrial Editors’ 
Association. 

The publications section was also involved in the 
preparation of editorial material associated with the 
production of booklets and brochures. 

New leaflets were published for use by the Industrial 
Training Branch in administering apprenticeship programs 
in the trades of Watch Repairer, Chef, Baker, Hairdresser, 
Radio and TV Service Technician, Air-conditioning and 
Refrigeration Worker, Brick and Stone Mason, Cement 
Mason, Electrician, Plumber, Plasterer, Painter and 
Decorator, and Steamfitter. 


Other Publications 

Other publications undertaken on behalf of the Industrial 
Training Branch were Steps to Opportunity, a pamphlet 
describing Ontario's Industrial Training Program, and 

a 36-page booklet entitled Apprenticeship Trade 
Descriptions, which outlines the scope and the require- 
ments of the apprenticeship courses operated under the 
training program. 

For the Ontario Human Rights Commission, a Chinese 
translation of Your Rights are Protected was published, 
as well as a reprint in one booklet of the 7ask series of 
articles on the problems of the older worker, to be 
distributed by the Age Discrimination Division. 

As part of the Provincial Government's student 
summer employment campaign, the Branch prepared two 
pamphlets entitled How to Look for a Summer Job and 
Employment Standards for Students. 

In addition, a series of bulletins on employment 
standards geared to the special needs of different classes 
of industries was undertaken during the year on behalf of 
the Employment Standards Branch. 

The Branch also inaugurated an eight-segment 
television program series concerning aspects of the 
Manpower Services Division, the Safety and Technical 
Services Division, the Ontario Human Rights Commission 
and the Ontario Women’s Bureau. 

The programs, which were half an hour in length, were 
produced by cable television companies in each of 
Thunder Bay, London, Ottawa and Toronto and featured 
interviews with local Departmental officials of the 
branches involved. 
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Advertising Campaign 

An extensive advertising campaign to describe the 
services of the Department was completed by the 
advertising section. Advertisements directed towards 
employers, employees and the general public were 
placed in Ontario daily and weekly newspapers and on 
radio. 

Two major advertising campaigns were conducted by 
the Branch on behalf of the Employment Standards 
Branch, advising the people of Ontario of the provisions 
of new minimum-wage legislation and of The Women’s 
Equal Employment Opportunity Act. 

Advertising was also placed on behalf of the Women’s 
Bureau and the Ontario Human Rights Commission. A 
campaign in a selected list of provincial ethnic news- 
papers was aimed at informing visible minorities of their 
human rights. 

The Branch also advertised the television series in 
those areas in which the programs were produced 
and shown. 

News releases and a series of special feature articles 
relating to the varied departmental operations were 
widely used by daily and weekly newspapers, ethnic and 
trade publications and also by news departments of the 
Province’s radio and television stations. In addition, the 
section handled Press liaison duties during departmental 
regional conferences. 





Office of the Athletics Commissioner 
Commissioner 
L.M. McKenzie 


The Athletics Commissioner, under the direction and 
control of the Minister of Labour, assists in the admini- 
stration of The Athletics Control Act and the Regulations 
made under the Act. In its administrative principles this 
legislation provides for the supervision of all amateur and 
professional boxing and wrestling contests and exhibitions 
in Ontario. 

An important part of the work of the Athletics Commis- 
sioner is to issue licences to boxers and wrestlers and to 
other persons concerned with boxing and wrestling 
contests and exhibitions, and to assist, promote and en- 
courage organized amateur sports and sport associations. 

During the fiscal year 1970-71, a total of 676 boxing 
and wrestling licences were issued, bringing a revenue of 
$6,739. Tax receipts from professional boxing and 
wrestling events amounted to $18,499.87. 


Assistance to Amateur Sports 
New equipment was donated to some 1,400 associations 
sponsoring such minor amateur sport as softball, baseball, 
basketball, football, hockey, lacrosse, soccer, track and 
field events, boxing and wrestling. Approximately 100,000 
athletes were connected with these associations. 
Donations in the form of trophies, plaques, crests and 
medals were made to individuals and teams winning 
Ontario Championships. This form of assistance to and 
encouragement of minor amateur sport represented an 
expenditure of $149,989.94. Printed material, such as 
rules and regulations on sports, instructional pamphlets 
and score cards, is provided free of charge. 


Grants 
Assistance in the form of financial grants during the year 
amounted to $35,010. 

The British Commonwealth Games Association of 
Canada received a grant of $12,500 to assist in sending 
Canadian athletes to the ninth Commonwealth Games 
held in Edinburgh, Scotland. Athletes from Ontario 
comprised the greatest number per province. 

The Canamer Games, Brantford, Ontario received a 
grant of $500 to assist in sending athletes to the Canamer 
Games in Berrien County, Michigan. A grant of $500 was 
given to the South-Western Branch of the Amateur 
Athletic Union of Canada to assist in the operating ex- 
penses of their branch. 

A grant of $750 was given to the Burlington Inter- 
national Games Committee to assist the town of Burlington 
in hosting approximately 1,000 participants from 
Burlington, Vermont at the second annual international 
games held in Burlington, Ontario. 

The Canadian Amateur Ski Association’s National Ski 
Team Fund received a grant of $3,000. 

The Ontario Baseball Association received $750 to 
assist in their administrative program and awards. 


A grant of $110 was given to the Youth Tennis Founda- 
tion of Ontario towards the purchase of Ontario Cham- 
pionship awards. 

The Ontario Rugger Union received $600 to assist in 
sending the Ontario ‘’B”’ team to Halifax for the Eastern 
Canada Championship. 

A grant of $750 was given to the Canadian Japanese 
Athletic Association to assist in sending their hockey 
club to attend a pre-Olympic hockey tournament in 
Tomokomai, Japan. 

The Ontario District of the Canadian Cycling Associa- 
tion received $500 to assist them in the purchase of 
training equipment. 

The Parkdale Lions Track and Field Club received $400 
to assist in the expenses of their trip to the National 
Junior Track and Field Championships in Abbottsford, B.C. 

The Ontario Amateur Wrestling Federation received 
$900 to assist their administrative program and in sending 
athletes to compete in meets outside of the country. 

A grant of $1,200 was given to the Central Ontario 
Track and Field Association to assist in obtaining equip- 
ment for use in training and meets. The Ontario Division 
of the Canadian Amateur Ski Association received 
$3,250 to assist in the purchase of equipment and ad- 
ministrative costs. 

A grant of $600 was given to the Ontario Weightlifting 
Association to assist the Woodstock Weightlifting Club in 
hosting the Canadian Weightlifting Championships and 
Pan-Am Trials 1971. 

The Ontario Amateur Basketball Association received 
$750 to assist in the expenses of tournaments and 
administrative costs. 

The Ontario Section of the Canadian Amateur Swim- 
ming Association received $1,000 towards administrative 
and travelling costs. 


Administrative Assistance 

Grants were made to the following organizations to assist 
in their administrative programs for 1970: Ontario Rural 
Softball Association, $600; Ontario Minor Lacrosse 
Association, $750; Ontario Amateur Softball Association, 
$600; Ontario Amateur Speed Skating Association, 
$1,000; Ontario Amateur Boxing Association, $500. 

The following organizations received grants to assist 
them in the purchase of equipment: Ontario Region, 
Canadian Water Ski Association, $400; Brockville 
Rowing Club, $500; Ontario Orienteering Association, 
$250: Ontario Fencers’ Association, $800; Ontario Water 
Polo Association, $750; and Ontario Table Tennis 
Association, $800. 
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Safety and Technical Services Division 


Executive Director 
H.Y. Yoneyama, P.Eng. 


The Safety and Technical Services Division directs a 
number of activities in the development and administration 
of safety legislation, namely the study of hazards and their 
control; publication of codes and standards; review and 
examination of designs; licensing and certification of 
installations, contractors and personnel: field enforcement 
of statutes and regulations; and training of inspectors. 

The Division acts as co-ordinating head of seven opera- 
tional branches: Industrial Safety, Construction Safety, 
Elevator Inspection, Boiler Inspection, Operating Engi- 
neers, Energy and Uniform Building Standards. The last 
two branches were added to the Division during this fiscal 
year. Liaison is also maintained with other agencies of 
government and the private sector. 

During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1971, the 
Department completed the first full year of inspections for 
the Federal Department of Labour. An agreement provides 
authority for the provincial safety inspectors to conduct 
inspections of federal public service premises and prem- 
ises operated by the private sector but coming under 
federal jurisdiction. The staff of the Industrial Safety, 
Boiler Inspection and Elevator Inspection branches of the 
Division carry out the inspections. 

The Codes and Standards Section, under the direction 
of a professional engineer, continued to publish standards 
of guarding and safe work practices which will meet the 
requirements of all the safety legislation enforced by the 
Division and, in addition, assisted the operating branches 
in the preparation of regulations. 

The training engineer prepared formal training courses 
to raise the qualifications of all the inspection forces. 
Knowledge of new equipment, materials and processes, as 
well as the art of written and oral communication, super- 
vision and leadership are included in the subject matter. 

Under the guidance of the Executive Director, the Acts 
and Regulations administered by the seven operational 
branches are continually reviewed and updated to reflect 
current objectives. 


Industrial Safety Branch 
Director 
J. McNair, P.Eng. 


The Branch is concerned with the protection of persons in 
industrial establishments, and for this purpose administers 
The Industrial Safety Act. In addition, the Branch carries 
Out inspections under The Canada Labour (Safety) Code 
for the Canada Department of Labour. 

The Director of the Branch is a professional engineer 
and for the purposes of certain sections of the Act, he also 
has the title of Chief Inspector. The Branch has two main 
sections — engineering services and field services — togeth- 
er with the necessary clerical staff. 


Engineering Services 

Headed by the Chief Engineer, the engineering staff exam- 
ines and approves drawings and specifications of factories, 
shops, office buildings and grain elevators and foundry 
ventilation systems prior to their construction or alteration. 
The examination includes a check of the structural stabil- 
ity of the buildings, the means of egress to be used in an 
emergency, and possible health and fire hazards which 
may be related to the processes to be carried on in the 
industrial establishment. 

Any necessary amendments are shown on the draw- 
ings, thus enabling them to be incorporated during 
construction rather than the more costly process of effect- 
ing changes to what has already been built. 

The policy of providing the services of professional 
engineers in District Offices as well as in Toronto was con- 
tinued during the year, with engineers in Windsor, London, 
Kitchener, Hamilton and Ottawa. The engineers approved 
drawings of 3,304 projects to a total value of 
$468,750,810. Revenue of $373,612 was derived from 
the fees charged for this service. In addition, the engineers 
provided professional advice to the field staff while 
making 424 inspections. 

Under the Chief Engineer, there are 11 professional 
engineers on the staff — six in Toronto and one each in 
Ottawa, Kitchener, London, Windsor and Hamilton. 


Field Services 

Headed by the Administrator, who Is a professional 
engineer, the field inspection staff makes inspections of 
industrial establishments and issues corrective directions 
regarding unsafe machines and practices, inadequate 
ventilation, fire safety, sanitary facilities and poor 
housekeeping. 

Many of their visits are at the invitation of manage- 
ment, who often seek and value the advice of the officers 
when contemplating the introduction of new machines or 
processes which may be hazardous. They also investigate 
complaints and resolve labour-management differences 
where safety is concerned. 

The staff is organized in 12 Regions, each witha manager, 
located in District Offices in Toronto (5), Windsor, 
London, Kitchener, Hamilton (2), Kingston and Sudbury. 
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The Automatic Data Processing System providing pre- 
printed information on the report forms and subsequent 
statistical and control data has been a useful addition to 
the tools available to develop more effective use of the 
inspection force. The directions left by the inspectors are 
automatically followed up and re-inspections made 
where necessary. 

Non-compliance with the requirements of the legisla- 
tion resulted in 37 charges being laid and a total of $3,025 
in fines being levied. 





Branch Statistics 





1969-70 1970-71 
Non-fatal accidents reported 69,969 61,528 
Fatalities 46 46* 
Inspections 5S So 70,816 
Directions issued 39,507 43,572 
Directions completed 37,346 40,805 
Revenue $537,051 $373,612 
Personnel 120 126 





“Includes 5 fatalities in establishments which come under 
The Canada Labour (Safety) Code. 
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Construction Safety Branch 
Engineer and Chief Officer 
R.K. Cleverdon, P.Eng. 


This Branch is concerned with the safety of workmen 
engaged in the construction, alteration, repair, demolition 
or removal of buildings or other structures, streets and 
highways, in the excavation of trenches and in under- 
ground work in shafts and tunnels, caissons, cofferdams 
and work under compressed air on such projects. 

The Branch, which is headed by a professional engineer, 
is responsible for the administration of three pieces of 
legislation concerning the safety of workmen on 
construction projects. 


The Trench Excavators’ Protection Act 

The inspection and enforcement of the requirements of 
The Trench Excavators’ Protection Act is carried out by 
over 1,100 municipal trench inspectors appointed by 908 
local municipalities. Provincial inspectors instruct, advise 
and assist the municipal trench inspectors, and directly 
enforce the Act in unorganized territories in the territorial 
districts of Northern Ontario. 

An annual report must be prepared by the senior 
municipal trench inspector for the council of his munici- 
pality, giving statistical information on the length of 
trenches excavated and other relevant data. Approximately 
1,400 miles of trenches were excavated in Ontario in 
1970. Reports were received from the inspectors of 785 of 
the 908 municipalities, giving an effective picture of the 
scope of operations under this Act. 

Two workmen were killed on trenching projects; one 
of these deaths was caused by a cave-in. Further details 
appear in the tables in the Statistics Section. 


The Construction Safety Act 

The responsibility for carrying out inspections and en- 
forcing the requirements of The Construction Safety Act 
is placed on 104 of the larger municipalities in Ontario, 
who have appointed 276 inspectors for this purpose. The 
remainder of the Province is covered by provincial 
inspectors. Mandatory appointments are required to be 
made by two regions, 35 counties, 38 cities, six separated 
towns, one separated township, four local municipalities 
with over 50,000 population, five boroughs of Metro- 
politan Toronto, and 18 local municipalities with over 
5,000 population in the territorial districts. 

Thirty-eight workmen were fatally injured on projects 
under The Construction Safety Act, all occurring within 
the municipalities required to appoint an inspector. 
Details appear in the tables in the Statistics Section. 


Ontario Regulation 100/63 

This Regulation, made under Section 10 of The Depart- 
ment of Labour Act, deals with such underground work 
as the construction of shafts, tunnels, caissons, coffer- 
dams and projects under compressed air. It is enforced 
throughout Southern Ontario by four construction safety 
officers specializing in the work, and in Northern Ontario 
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by the construction safety officers located there. During 
the year, 418 projects were under inspection under this 
Regulation, of which 115 were tunnels over 50 feet in 
length. The total length of tunnels under inspection was 
over 32 miles, and ten of these projects were carried out 
under compressed air. 

There were over 56,000 decompressions of compressed- 
air workers during the year but only one of these men 
reported a case of compressed-air sickness. One workman 
was fatally injured on a Caisson project during 1970 but 
none were killed in tunnelling. There has only been one 
fatality due to a cave-in in a tunnel project in Ontario in 
the past eight years. 

Branch personnel comprised the chief officer (profes- 
sional engineer), three district engineers (professional 
engineers), 18 construction safety officers, three steno- 
graphic and clerical staff. Construction safety officers are 
located in Hamilton, Kitchener (2), London, Kingston, 
Ottawa, Sudbury and Thunder Bay, and ten work from 
the Toronto office. 


Elevator Inspection Branch 
Chief Inspector 
F.W. Ehmke 


The over-all program objective of the Elevator Inspection 
Branch is to ensure the safe mechanical condition of 
equipment and safety of those riding or operating elevating 
devices and construction hoists in Ontario. The safe 
mechanical condition of these devices is enforced under 
The Elevators and Lifts Act and The Construction 

Hoists Act. 

The Chief Elevator Inspector administered and enforced 
these Acts and their Regulations with the assistance of a 
staff of 81 at the close of the fiscal year under review. 

Of these, two were professional engineers, 44 inspectors 
and eight supervisor inspectors. At that time there were 
17,715 elevating devices and 152 construction hoists 
actively operating in Ontario. 

The Branch is also responsible for licensing the opera- 
tion of such installations, investigating equipment failures 
or accidents arising from their use, and examining and 
approving drawings and specifications for new installa- 
tions or proposed alterations to existing installations. 

The owner of the installation, as defined in these two 
Acts, is required to maintain the installation in a safe 
operating condition, to operate only when licensed, and 
to advise the Chief Inspector of any accidents occurring 
on same. 


Contractors 
During the year there were 79 registrations of contractors, 
six of which were first registrations. 


Drawings 

A total of 1,385 drawings and specifications was exam- 
ined; 1,331 concerned new installations and 54 involved 
major alterations. Eighty-four drawings for workmen's 
hoists were also approved. There were 422 revised 
drawings approved under The Elevators and Lifts Act. 


Inspections 

A total of 39,259 inspections was carried out during the 
year, a slight increase over the previous year. This figure 
includes 23 inspections of elevating devices which are not 
applicable under The Elevators and Lifts Act. There were 
12,356 safety tests witnessed, 123 of which resulted in 
functional failure on the initial tests. 

There were 43,291 directions issued during the year for 
improvement and licensing —14,413 dealt with freight 
elevators and 24,099 with passenger elevators. 

Shut-downs were ordered in 1,355 cases and the de- 
vices remained shut down until unsafe conditions were 
remedied. There were 237 installations dismantled, of 
which 133 were freight and 41 were passenger elevators. 
During the year under review, inspections of construction 
hoists increased from 1,621 to 1,701. Of these, 526 were 
on workmen’s hoists. This increase is attributed to more 
frequent inspection of hoists. 
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Owners of elevating devices reported 639 accidents 
during the fiscal year, involving 696 persons. Of the 543 
injured, 354 were riding escalators and injuries were, in 
most cases, attributed to passenger carelessness. There 
were two fatal accidents, one on a passenger elevator and 
one on aski tow rope. There were seven construction 
hoist accidents which resulted in five persons being 
injured, one of them fatally. 


Prosecutions 
Twenty-three charges were laid during the fiscal year 
which resulted in convictions. Fifteen charges were under 
The Elevators and Lifts Act and Regulations and eight 
were under The Construction Hoists Act and Regulations. 
The 15 charges under The Elevators and Lifts Act and 
Regulations were as follows: three for not complying with 
the inspectors’ directions; one for not posting a licence; 
three for operating an unlicensed installation; one for fail- 
ing to report an accident causing injury; two for failure to 
pay fees; one for operating in an unsafe manner; one for 
operating in an unsafe condition; three for failing to main- 
tain an elevating device in a safe condition. The fines 
levied by the court on these 15 charges totalled $1,400. 
The eight charges under The Construction Hoists Act 
and Regulations were as follows: one for operating in an 
unsafe manner; two for putting a material hoist into opera- 
tion without an inspection; one for putting a workmen's 
hoist into operation without an inspection; one for com- 
mencing an installation without permission to instal; one 
for operating without a licence; one for failing to comply 
with an inspector's directions; one for operating in an un- 
safe condition. The fines levied by the court on these 
eight charges totalled $650. 


Licences 

A total of 17,273 initial, duplicate, transfer and renewal 
licences was issued during the year, covering all types of 
elevating devices. There were 10,098 licences issued for 
passenger and 4,606 for freight elevators. 

Licences for construction hoists totalled 251, a decrease 
of 17 from the previous year’s total. There were also two 
duplicate licences issued which were not included in this 
total. This total was due to fewer hoists being in opera- 
tion during the year under review. 


Revenue 
Under The Elevators and Lifts Act revenue was 
$681,427.79, an increase of 24.9 per cent over the 
previous year. 

Under The Construction Hoists Act revenue was 
$39,333.73, an increase of 16.6 per cent from the 
previous year. 
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Boiler Inspection Branch 
Director 
R.F. Hawkins, P.Eng. 


The Boiler Inspection Branch administers The Boilers and 
Pressure Vessels Act. 

The staff consists of the Director and Chief Inspector, 
who is a professional engineer, two mechanical engineers, 
an assistant chief inspector, examiner of welding, exam- 
iner of designs, five regional supervisors and 45 inspectors; 
clerical support is provided by a staff of 21. 

The Branch exercises supervision over the design, 
workshop fabrication, installation and maintenance of 
pressure vessels and their associated piping. Periodic 
operational audits of boiler and pressure vessel mainten- 
ance are conducted by the Branch inspectors who also 
monitor repairs, carry out accident investigations, and 
recommend preventative measures. 

Welding procedures for the numerous fabrication pro- 
cesses are examined and the welding operators are tested 
and qualified. 

Seventy-seven insurance companies are authorized as 
inspection agencies to conduct inspections under the Act 
and Regulations and a supervisory role is exercised over 
the activities of 269 authorized insurance inspectors, who 
are examined and certified by the Branch. 

Close liaison is maintained with international code and 
inspection authorities and the senior overseas technical 
societies to ensure that vessels entering the Province from 
other jurisdictions meet the required standards. 

The Director represents the Department on several 
Canadian Standards Association and American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers code committees, which formulate 
advisory codes used by designers, fabricators and users. 


Inspections 

During the year 2,459 designs and 613 welding proce- 
dures were examined and registered, 12,936 welders were 
tested and four new insurance inspector certificates of 
competency, six reciprocal certificates and 259 renewals 
were issued. 

Branch officers conducted 78,010 inspections of 
boilers, pressure vessels, pressure piping and refrigerating 
equipment and monitored 1,061 repair operations; 32 
boilers and pressure vessels were condemned as unfit for 
further service. 

There were 12 accidents reported in the period, which 
resulted in five non-fatal injuries. Corrective measures 
were instituted in each case to prevent a recurrence. 

Revenue from registration of designs and welding pro- 
cedures, and inspection fees totalled $614,289.20. 

Training of staff to cope with advanced technology in 
both the nuclear field and in modern conventional instal- 
lations continued throughout the year. Fourteen inspectors 
qualified in industrial radiography and ultrasonic testing 
and at year end a total of 21 inspectors held foreign in- 
spection qualifications which are required for certification 
of vessels being exported to certain other jurisdictions. 











Workshop Survey 

The Branch continued its workshop survey activities by 
assisting manufacturers to achieve approval recognition 
from domestic and international standards authorities, 
thereby aiding the export of vessels to other jurisdictions. 
A total of 70 workshops was surveyed by Branch shop 
qualification teams and suitable recommendations made 
to improve quality assurance and control management; 20 
of these organizations desiring to enter the export market 
were recognized as authorized fabricators for acceptance 
by foreign jurisdictions. 

Liaison continued with Federal Department of Labour 
on the operation of The Canada Labour (Safety) Code 
which covers the inspection of Federal Public Service 
buildings and those in the private sector falling under 
Federal jurisdiction. 

ADP facilities continued to be extensively employed in 
improving systems operations in the various Branch 
functions. 


Operating Engineers Branch 
Chief Officer 
D.B. Shaw 


The Branch is responsible for administering The Operating 
Engineers Act, which provides for a Board of Examiners 
comprising five members. The Board is responsible for 

the examination and certification of operating engineers 
and operators and has the power to cancel or suspend a 
certificate of qualification. 


Examinations and Results 

The number of applicants for certificates of qualification as 
operating engineers or operators examined by the Branch’s 
Board of Examiners during the year totalled 2,407. Of this 
total, 535 (22 per cent) failed to pass the requisite 
examination. 

Of the 2,407 applicants before the Board for examina- 
tion, 1,348 were examined in the city of Toronto and 
1,059 were examined at other centres in Ontario. While a 
total of 2,613 examinations were written, this should not 
be confused with the actual number of candidates (2,407) 
accepted for examination, since several candidates repeat- 
ed the examination before obtaining a certificate. 

In addition to the examinations conducted under The 
Operating Engineers Act, the Board examined the qualifi- 
cations of seven applicants for a certificate of competency 
under The Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act. 

The Act also provides for the registration of boilers and 
compressors which constitute a power plant by definition. 
There are in all seven classes of power plants. A staff of 
One supervisor and seven inspectors ensures that the plant 
registration certificates are regularly up-dated and the 
plants are operated with the class of operating engineers 
stipulated on the registration certificates. 


Registration of Power Plants 

The fiscal year ending March 31, 1971 provided the fol- 
lowing statistics: 2,178 registered plants on record (these 
include the registration of 59 new plants and the deletion 
of 185 due to demolition, purchasing steam or declassifi- 
cation); 822 registered sub-plants, comprising plants 
temporarily exempt from the Act because they are not in 
commission or declassified for other reasons and accord- 
ingly must be inspected at regular intervals. 


Certificates of Qualification 

The total number of certificates of qualification issued In 
the fiscal year was 29,463. This represents 27,591 renew- 
al certificates and 1,872 by examination, 109 more than 
the previous year. 

There were 34,785 operating engineers registered as of 
March 31, 1971. Of these 5,332 failed to renew their 
certificates for 1971. Forty provisional certificates 
were issued. 
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Inspections 

During the year 7,995 inspections were made by the 
Branch inspectors. Of these, 5,850 were industrial power 
plants and 2,145 were hoisting plants. 

A total of 298 violations were reported and 283 correct- 
ed by March 31, 1971. Nine accidents were reported 
relating to the operation of power plants under The 
Operating Engineers Act. 


General 

A number of interviews were arranged between the Chief 
Officer and plant owners, consulting engineers, repre- 
sentatives of labour organizations and other interested 
parties. Assistance and advice were offered on such matters 
as staffing new plants with certificated engineers to com- 
ply with the requirements of the Act, alterations to plant 
equipment and layout, study and examination procedure 
and correcting infractions of The Operating Engineers 

Act. 

The Chief Officer and, on occasions, the members of 
the Board of Examiners, addressed several interested 
groups on such topics as the intent and application of 
the Act, and examination procedures. 

Board meetings were held at regular intervals to discuss 
and rule on problems connected with the Act. 

The Act and Regulations have been amended from 
time to time to provide for the unattended operation of 
coil-tube boilers, dual control boilers and remote control 
compressors. Other amendments are under review which 
reflect progress in respect to keeping abreast of contem- 
porary power plant practice. 

The Systems and ADP Branch are in the process of 
converting the office records; this should be completed 
and the new system become operative by early 1972. 

Net revenue collected under The Operating Engineers 
Act for the fiscal year 1970-71 totalled $187,709.36. 
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Energy Branch 
Director 
H.T. Jones, P.Eng. 


The Branch is concerned with the protection of the people 
of Ontario and their property in the transmission, trans- 
portation and distribution of natural gas, propane, fuel oil 
and gasoline and in the utilization of natural gas, propane 
and fuel oil. It is also concerned with the competency of 
persons working in these industries and with conformity 
in recognizing safety standards of appliances and equip- 
ment used. 

The Branch is divided into an inspection section and an 
engineering section. The personnel of the inspection 
section are located both at head office and throughout 
the 22 areas maintained in the Province. The personnel of 
the engineering section, including three professional 
engineers, are based at head office, but operate through- 
out the Province to support the inspection section. 


Inspection Section 

This section is responsible for the enforcement of The 
Energy Act, 1971, The Gasoline Handling Act, 1969 and 
the Regulations thereto. Their activities include: 


— inspection of natural gas, propane, fuel oil and gasoline 
handling installations, including transmission and 
distribution pipelines; 

— inspection and testing of gas, propane and fuel oil 
appliances which have not received laboratory approval; 

— field instruction and guidance to registered contractors, 
municipal officials and the public with reference to De- 
partment policy and code and regulation requirements. 


During 1970-71, the inspection section conducted over 
34,000 inspections of installations and equipment such as 
natural gas and fuel oil pipelines, natural gas, propane 
and fuel oil appliances. 


Engineering Section 

The engineering section is responsible for establishing 
acceptable operational standards and specifications re- 
lating to such fields as transmission, distribution storage 
and transportation of fuels, safe use of heating fuels, 
maintenance of appliance and equipment, dispensing of 
automotive fuels, and installation and operation of 
storage, distribution and dispensing facilities. 


Safety Standards 

Engineering and inspection sections work very closely 
with industry in the development and evolution of safety 
standards. Closely applied with them is the certification 
function within the section under which gas fitters, 
propane fitters, pipeline inspectors and oil burner mech- 
anics are instructed, examined and certified. 

As part of the safety program, the following are licensed 
and registered: natural gas transmitters, natural gas, pro- 
pane and pipeline fuel oil distributors, heating appliance 
contractors, operators of bulk storage plants, service 














stations, wholesale outlets, and vehicles transporting pet- 
roleum products. 

Under The Energy Act, complete rewrites of current 
regulations with respect to gas, fuel oil and liquefied 
petroleum gases were undertaken during the year. Under 
The Gasoline Handling Act, a complete rewrite to the reg- 
ulations was published on November 21, 1970. 

Supplementary to The Energy Act is a publication called 
“Titles of Appliance, Equipment and Accessory Standards 
Approved for Use in Ontario under The Energy Act”’. 

A similar “List of Standards Approved under The Gasoline 
Handling Act” has also been published. 


Training and Certification 

In 1970-71 training assistance was provided for a variety 
of industry personnel and other government departments. 
Courses were prepared and conducted throughout 

the Province for the Ontario Water Resources Commission, 
covering application of natural gas and fuel oil in their 
plant operations. 

Certification resulting from successful completion of 
examinations continued at a high level during the year. 
Provision is made to hold examinations in all areas of 
the Province. 


Licensing 

The mechanization of the licensing procedure, introduced 
in 1965, was reinforced in 1966 with the introduction of 
a system for staggering the effective renewal dates for 
licences and certificates. This system was implemented In 
1967, continued in 1968, and found successful in 1970. 
These measures have helped to level out the work load 
throughout the year and to permit increased efficiency in 
the licensing operation while reducing the time and 

cost involved. 

Nearly 20,000 licences were issued in 1970-71 for 
operations involving oil, gas, and associated fuels. In 
excess of 16,000 certificates were issued to persons 
qualifying in the various skills in the fuel industry. 


Labelling 

It has been recognized that there are instances where 
certification of an appliance by a recognized testing 
agency is not feasible. Therefore manufacturers of gas, 
propane and oil appliances, and gasoline equipment may 
apply to the Energy Branch for a special approval label. 
A departmental inspector will affix the label once he is 
satisfied that the appliance or equipment is acceptable. 

A total of 2,223 labels were affixed to various appli- 
ances and equipment in 1970-71. The administrative 
details of the special approval labels are handled within 
the section. 

Negotiations have been completed with the Canadian 
Gas Association to undertake many of the field inspec- 
tions for special approval labels. This will afford our 
inspectors more time for other functions. 


Uniform Building Standards 
Director 
G. Adams, M.R.A.1.C. 


In August, 1970, the decision of the Government to im- 
plement the recommendations of the Committee on 
Uniform Building Standards was announced. A branch 
was organized for the program, within the Safety and 
Technical Services Division of the Department of Labour, 
and a director and small staff appointed. 

The Committee on Uniform Building Standards 
recommended the appointment of two interim review 
committees. Twenty-five knowledgeable men were 
selected and invited to serve on these committees. 

In February, 1971, upon the recommendation of the 
Minister of Labour, they were officially appointed by 
Order-in-Council to assist in the development of uniform 
building and fire safety codes for the Province of Ontario. 

The Code Review Committee, consisting of 18 mem- 
bers, will be responsible for examining all legislation in 
Ontario pertaining to buildings and resolving any differ- 
ences that exist between municipal building by-laws, 
provincial regulations, The National Building Code and 
The National Fire Code. 

The second committee, the Administration Review 
Committee, will advise as to the setting up of the neces- 
sary organization for effective inspection of building 
requirements, approval procedures for building materials 
and techniques, uniform interpretation and enforcement, 
and the development of training and education programs. 

There is a great deal of work to be done before these 
committees are in a position to make conclusions about 
the details of legislative changes and administration nec- 
essary to the success of uniform building and fire safety 
standards. 

A questionnaire from the interim committees will have 
wide circulation, in order to receive assistance and reac- 
tions from all segments of the building industry, from all 
municipalities, large and small, and from the provincial 
departments. There will be opportunity to react to the 
recommendations or conclusions put forward by these 
two interim committees. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Labour Relations Board and the Conciliation and 
Mediation Services Branch are concerned with the main- 
tenance and promotion of labour harmony throughout 
the Province. Both bodies operate under The Labour 
Relations Act, which establishes ground rules for collec- 
tive bargaining between labour and management. 

The Board is primarily responsible for ruling on bar- 
gaining rights and unfair practices issues. Conciliation 
and Mediation Services assist in actual bargaining upon 
the request of either or both parties when they are unable 
to reach an agreement. 


Ontario Labour Relations Board 
Chairman 
G.W.T. Reed, OC 


The Ontario Labour Relations Board administers a large 
part of The Labour Relations Act, of which the following 
are major areas of its jurisdiction: certification of trade 
unions as collective bargaining agents for employees, 
termination of bargaining rights, declarations of unlaw- 
ful strikes and lockouts, investigation and hearing of 
complaints of unfair practices, granting leave to pros- 
ecute for alleged violations of provisions of the Act, the 
settlement of jurisdictional disputes and accreditation of 
employers’ organizations in the construction industry. 


Composition 

The Board is composed of a chairman, six vice-chairmen, 
one of whom is designated as alternate chairman, five 
employer representatives and five employee representa- 
tives, all appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 
Under the Act, the Board is permitted to sit in two or more 
divisions, provided a quorum is present in each division. 
The chairman is required to designate one of the divisions 
as the construction industry division to deal with certifica- 
tion and termination applications in the construction 
industry. This division has also been used in most 
jurisdictional dispute case. 


Location of Hearings 

It is common for three divisions to be sitting simulta- 
neously, sometimes in different parts of the Province. 
While most cases are heard in Toronto, complaints in- 
volving a substantial number of witnesses are generally 
heard at or near the municipality in which the employer 
is located. In addition, investigations by field officers into 
complaints of discrimination in employment, inquiries 

by examiners into various matters as directed by the Board 
and representation votes conducted by returning officers 
are normally held at or near the premises of the employer. 


Board Reports 
The Board publishes a monthly report which is available 
free of charge to the public. The report contains a list 
of the cases disposed of, the texts of some decisions 
and the statistics of the Board’s operations on a quarterly 
basis. Starting with the monthly report for January, 1971, 
the format of the monthly report has been changed to 
enable the decisions of the Board to be bound separately. 
The 12 issues of the Monthly Report for the fiscal year 
1970-71 totalled 1,225 closely-typed pages. Of this 
number, 875 reported the full texts of 300 Board decisions. 
As of March 31, 1971, 998 copies of the report were 
sent out regularly to persons or organizations in Ontario. 
Another 163 were mailed to persons or organizations in 
other provinces, in 13 States of the United States and in 
eight other countries. 
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Amendments to Act 

Effective from February 15 ,1971, extensive amendments 
were made to The Labour Relations Act by The Labour 
Relations Amendment Act, 1970 (No. 2), S.O. 1970, c.85. 
A preamble was added to the Act further to clarify the 
purpose of The Labour Relations Act. 

Among other major changes, the requirements as to the 
evidence of support of a trade union in certification appli- 
cations were changed. Thus, in order to obtain a vote, a 
trade union need only show support of 35 per cent of the 
employees in a bargaining unit (previously 45 per cent) 
and for certification without a vote the union must now 
show support of 65 per cent of the employees in a bar- 
gaining unit (previously 55 per cent). 

The rules for the interpretation of votes in both certi- 
fication and termination cases were changed so that 
certification or termination is granted on the basis of a 
majority of votes cast (previously those eligible to vote). 

An extensive system for the accreditation of employers’ 
organizations as exclusive bargaining agents for groups of 
employers in the construction industry was set up. 

The accreditation is based upon the Board finding that a 
majority of “unionized’’ employers who employ a majority 
of the employees in an appropriate unit of employers 
want to be represented by the employers’ organization. 
Once the accreditation order is made, any employer 
covered by the order is prohibited from dealing indivi- 
dually with the trade union involved and during a strike or 
lockout a union cannot agree to supply men to any 
employer covered by the accrediation. 

Professional engineers were brought within the cover- 
age of The Labour Relations Act. 

The Board now has the power to treat businesses which 
are under common control and carrying on associated 
activities as one employer. 

The Board has the power to grant union organizers a 
right of access to organize employees where those 
employees live on the employer's premises. 

The provisions relating to the bargaining rights of a 
trade union when an employer sells his business have 
been changed so that the collective agreement between 
the trade union and the previous employer continues in 
force between the trade union and the new employer. 
(Previously the union retained the bargaining rights and 
could negotiate a new agreement with the new employer). 

A duty has been imposed upon trade unions to fairly 
represent the employees in a bargaining unit whether or 
not they are members of the union. 

The protection given employees who are expelled or 
denied admission to a trade union has been increased. 

A trade union cannot under a union security provision 
affect the employment relationship of the employee where 
the reason for the expulsion or denial is based upon 
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reasonable dissent within the union, discrimination in the 
application of membership rules of the union or un- 
reasonable dues. 

The Board has the power to grant an employee who 
objects to joining a trade union or paying dues to a trade 
union an exemption from the union security provision of a 
collective agreement. The objection to such membership 
or payments must be based upon religious conviction 
or belief. 

It is now an unfair labour practice to threaten an un- 
lawful strike or to threaten an unlawful lockout. 

It is now an unfair labour practice for an employer to 
refuse to rehire a striking employee if that striking em- 
ployee makes an unconditional application to his employer 
to return to work, providing the request is made by the 
employees within six months of the start of a lawful strike. 
The remedy for this unfair practice is granted by the Board. 

The maximum fines for a violation of the Act have been 
increased ten times. 

The Board has been given the power to issue directions 
that must be complied with where there is an unlawful 
strike or lockout or threat of an unlawful strike or lockout 
in the construction industry. 


Summary of Operations 

The Board employs a field staff to assist it in the admini- 
stration of the Act. Thus, under Section 65 of the Act, the 
Board may appoint a field officer to investigate complaints 
of unfair practices in employment. The function of the 
field officer is to try and effect a settlement of the com- 
plaint and, if unable to do so, to submit a report to 

the Board. 

Again, in representation cases, the practice of the Board 
is to appoint an examiner to take evidence at the premises 
of the employer on such matters as the composition of 
bargaining units, the duties and responsibilities of speci- 
fied persons and the accuracy of lists of employees sub- 
mitted by employers. The examiners conduct formal 
hearings and submit formal reports to the Board and to 
the parties. Further, returning officers are used to conduct 
representation votes which have been directed by the 
Board. 

Finally, the field staff of the Board is being called on 
with increasing frequency, although on a purely voluntary 
basis, to conduct votes in connection with strikes, the 
ratification of collective agreements and the selection of 
union officers. 

During the fiscal year 1970-71, field officers inquired 
into 154 complaints of discrimination in employment. 

In 74 cases, they were able to effect a settlement. Reports 
were submitted to the Board on 75 complaints in which 
the field officers were unable to effect a settlement, and 
five cases were still under investigation at the end of 

the year. 








Examiners inquired into 308 cases during the year. 

Of this number, 130 reports involving 152 cases were 
submitted to the Board. In 84 cases agreement was 
obtained from the parties on the issues under investiga- 
tion, ten cases were withdrawn before the examiner began 
his inquiry, 42 cases were dismissed by the Board when 
the applicant sought withdrawal during the examiner's 
investigation, or after the examiner had set a date to meet 
the parties, and in 20 cases investigation had not been 
completed at the end of the fiscal year. 

During the fiscal year, returning officers conducted a 
total of 172 elections. This included 128 elections in- 
volving certification cases, 30 involving applications for 
termination of bargaining rights and 14 affecting cases on 
the status of successor employers. There were 8,124 em- 
ployees eligible to vote in the certification elections and 
7,460, or 92 per cent, of them cast their ballots. Of the 
1,027 employees eligible to vote in the termination elec- 
tions 990, or 96 per cent, cast their ballots. In the suc- 
cessor status elections 1,241, or 94 per cent, of the 1,315 
eligible employees voted. 


Case Load 

During the fiscal year 1970-71, the Board again experi- 
enced an increase in the total number of cases it received. 
Applications and complaints of all kinds amounted to 
1,633, continuing the upward trend in case intake that 
began in 1967-68. This year’s intake was 12 cases over 
last year’s and 68 over that for 1968-69. 

Board disposition of cases also rose in 1970-71. 

The 1,684 cases that were concluded exceeded the 
1969-79 total by 97. 

At the end of the fiscal year, there were 217 cases 
pending at various stages of processing. This total was 51 
fewer than the pending case load of 268 at the end of the 
previous year. 

The number of hearings and continuation of hearings 
conducted by the Board during 1970-71 dropped to 
1,149 from 1,289 in 1969-70. 

Details of the cases handled by the Board in 1970-71 
are shown in the Statistics Section of the Annual Report. 


Judicial Review of Board’s Decisions 
Three cases were brought before the Courts which had 
originated in the previous fiscal year. Of these, the Court 
of Appeal refused to review the Board's decision in one 
case. In the other two cases the High Court decision 
quashing the Board's decision was upheld on appeal. 
During the fiscal year, ten of the Board’s cases were 
removed in the Courts for review. Four of these cases were 
withdrawn or abandoned before a trial of the issue in the 
High Court. Of the remaining six, the Board's decision was 
quashed by the High Court in one case and quashed by 
the Court of Appeal in two other cases. In three other 
cases the Board’s decision was upheld in both the High 
Court and the Court of Appeal. 


Certification of Bargaining Agents 

Certification applications constitute the bulk of cases 
processed by the Board. In the fiscal year 1970-71, the 
Board received 1,015 certification applications, compared 
with 1,046 in 1969-70. It was the seventh successive year 
that the intake of certification applications has been above 
the 900 level, and the third year above 1,000. 

As in previous years, affiliates of the Canadian Labour 
Congress filed the largest number of certification applica- 
tions. They submitted 762 applications, or 75 per cent, of 
the total for 1970-71. International and national trade 
unions not affiliated with the Congress filed 222 applica- 
tions, and the remaining 31 came from independent 
local organizations. 

In addition to the 1,015 certification applications 
received, the Board processed 173 that were carried over 
from the previous fiscal year, making a total certification 
case load of 1,188. Of this total, 1,068 were disposed of, 
701 of which were granted, 256 dismissed and 111 
withdrawn. The remaining 120 cases were pending on 
March 31, 1971. 

Of the 1,068 applications disposed of, 130 were con- 
cluded on the results of representation elections. Of the 
124 * elections conducted unions won 55 and lost 69. 
There were 8,473 employees eligible to vote in the total 
124 elections and 7,735 or 91 per cent* * of them cast 
their ballots. 

The 701 cases in which certification was granted 
represented 66 per cent of all the certification applications 
that were disposed of during the year. This proportion 
compares with 67 per cent in 1969-70 and 68 per cent 
in 1968-69. 

Small bargaining units continue to predominate In 
certified cases. The average size of the units granted was 
32 employees. About 82 per cent of these units covered 
39 or fewer employees and 48 per cent covered nine or 
fewer employees. The total number of employees affected 
by the 701 applications in which certification was granted 
was approximately 21,700, about 100 fewer than those 
affected by the 672 certifications of 1969-70. 

Of the 701 applications in which certification was 
granted, about 88 per cent of these cases took 84 days 
(3 months) or less to process from filing to disposition, 
79 per cent took 56 days (2 months) or less, 65 per cent 
took 28 days (1 month) or less, and 48 per cent required 
21 days (3 weeks) or less. Only 4 per cent (28 cases) 
needed more than 168 days (6 months). 


*The difference between 130 applications and 124 elections is accounted 
for by consolidation of some applications. 


** The difference between the figures given here on certification elections 
and those on certification elections reported under the heading 
Summary of Operations occurs because the earlier figures refer to 
elections held during the fiscal year regardless of whether the application 
was disposed of in the fiscal year. The figures shown here refer to 
elections held in applications that were disposed of during the fiscal year. 
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Of the 701 certified cases, 222 were construction appli- 
cations. Only 13, or about 6 per cent, of these cases 
required longer than 84 days (3 months) to process. About 
89 per cent of them took 56 days (2 months) or less, 75 
per cent took 21 days (3 weeks) or less, and about 59 

per cent required 14 days (2 weeks) or less. 


Termination of Bargaining Rights 

Seventy-five applications for termination of the bargaining 
rights of trade unions were received during the fiscal year. 
This number was 14 below the previous year’s intake. 
There was a carry-over of 14 applications, making a total 
of 89 termination cases dealt with in 1970-71. Of this 
total, 45 were granted, 26 dismissed and 11 were with- 
drawn. Seven cases were not disposed of at the end 

of the year. 


Status of Successor Trade Union or 
Successor Employer 
In 1970-71, the Board dealt with 24 applications for 
declarations concerning the status of successor trade 
unions, compared with 34 in 1969-70. Of the 24, affir- 
mative declarations were issued in 19, three were 
dismissed, and two were pending at the end of the year. 
The Board also processed 13 applications for declara- 
tions concerning the status of successor employers, 
compared with 25 in 1969-70. Of the 13, affirmative 
declarations were issued in six, four were dismissed and 
three were pending at the end of the year. 


Strikes and Lockouts 

Seventy-seven applications for declarations that strikes 
were unlawful were processed during the fiscal year 
1970-71, including five carried over from the previous 
year. Of the 77, six were granted, two dismissed and 67 
withdrawn. Two cases were pending at the end of 

the year. 

The Board also processed six applications for declara- 
tions that lockouts were unlawful. Two were dismissed, 
three were withdrawn, and one was pending at the end 
of the year. 


Direction Respecting Unlawful Strike 

One application was filed under Section 107, seeking a 
direction in respect of an alleged unlawful strike in the 
construction industry. The application was not disposed 
of at the end of the year. 


Consent to Institute Prosecution 

Applications for consent to prosecute rose to 177 from 
146 in the previous fiscal year. Of the 1970-71 cases, 140 
came from employers alleging that trade unions or 
employees had engaged in unlawful strikes, 35 were filed 
by trade unions or employees against employers for 
various alleged violations of the Act, one was filed by a 
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union against anohter union, and one by a union against 
another union and an employer. Four of the cases from 
trade unions were filed under Section 11 of The Hospital 
Labour Disputes Arbitration Act. 

There were 21 applications carried over from the previous 
year, making a total of 198 prosecution cases processed 
by the Board in 1970-71. Of the total, 38 were granted, 
22 were dismissed and 119 were withdrawn. The re- 
maining 19 cases were pending at the end of the year. 


Complaints of Unfair Practices in Employment 
The Board received 145 complaints of unfair practices in 
employment during the fiscal year under review, compared 
with 173 in 1969-70. The majority of these complaints 
were filed by the trade unions charging that employees 
had been discharged for trade union activity. An additional 
31 complaints were carried over, making a total of 176 
cases dealt with by the Board. Of this number, 153 were 
disposed of and 23 were pending at the end of the year. 

Of the 153 cases disposed of, 142 alleged unlawful 
discharge for trade union activity. Seventy-two of these 
142 cases were settled in discussions with the Board’s 
field officers, four were dismissed by screening panels, 22 
were withdrawn after having been listed for hearing by 
screening panels and 44 went to hearings. Of the 44 that 
were heard by the Board, relief was granted in seven 
cases, 26 were dismissed, and 11 were withdrawn. 


Trusteeship 

Three statements that local unions had been placed under 
trusteeship were filed with the Board during 1970-71. 

In addition, the Board had 11 statements of trusteeship 
that were being continued at the beginning of the fiscal 
year. Of the total 14 trusteeships, three were discontinued 
and 11 were still in effect on March 31, 1971. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 

Twenty-one complaints of jurisdictional disputes were 
processed during 1970-71. Eighteen of these complaints 
included requests for interim orders on the ground that a 
strike was imminent or taking place as well as requests for 
final directions. Eight of the 18 complaints also requested 
cease-and-desist directions under Section 66 (3). 

The remaining six cases requested directions on work 
assignments. 

Of the 21 complaints, 18 were disposed of and three 
were pending at March 31, 1971. In the 18 cases that 
were concluded the Board issued five interim orders and 
six directions, all of which were filed in the Supreme 
Court of Ontario. Two requests for interim orders were 
dismissed and nine were withdrawn. Three requests for 
directions were dismissed and 12 were withdrawn. Of the 
requests for cease-and-desist orders disposed of, one 
was dismissed and six were withdrawn. 











Miscellaneous Applications and Complaints 

One application was received under Section 34 (3) of the 
Act, seeking modification of the arbitration provisions ina 
collective agreement. A clause was added to the 
provisions by the Board. 

Twenty-five applications were filed under Section 35a 
in which employees sought exemption from the union 
security provisions of collective agreement because of 
their religious beliefs. The section came into force on 
February 15, 1971. All of the applications were pending 
at the end of the year. 

Fourteen applications were received under Section 
39(3), seeking early termination of collective agreements. 
Consent to early termination was granted in 13 cases and 
One Case was withdrawn. 

The Board processed three complaints under Section 
63, concerning the failure of trade unions to furnish 
members with audited financial statements. 

The Board dealt with 37 applications under Section 
79 (2), in which decisions were sought on whether per- 
sons were employees under the Act. Of this number, 
which included eight that were carried over from 1969- 
70, decisions were issued clarifying the matter in 16 
cases, four cases were dismissed, ten were withdrawn, 
and seven were pending at the end of the fiscal year. 

Twenty cases were referred to the Board by the 
Minister of Labour under Section 79a for decisions on 
questions arising from conciliation applications or re- 
quests for the appointment for an arbitrator. Five other 
Cases were Carried over from the previous year. Twenty- 
one of the total were disposed of and the remaining four 
were pending on March 31, 1971. 


Conciliation and Mediation Services Branch 
Director 
W.H. Dickie 


Since 1944, legislation in Ontario has provided for con- 
ciliation services to assist trade unions and employers in 
resolving differences that arise during negotiation of col- 
lective agreements. These services must be completed 
before a lawful strike or lockout can take place. 

Conciliation services are available at two levels. The 
first involves the appointment of a conciliation officer 
whose function is it to bring the parties together and 
help them reach a mutually satisfactory agreement. If the 
officer is unable to effect a settlement, the legislation 
provides a second step by which he may recommend to 
the Minister that a Board of Conciliation be established or 
that “No Board” be set up. 


Conciliation Activity 

During the fiscal year 1970-71, the Conciliation and 
Mediation Services Branch experienced a substantial in- 
crease in its work load in comparison with the previous 
year. Conciliation officers succeeded in assisting settle- 
ments in 833 disputes and they continued to refer fewer 
Cases to conciliation boards. 


Conciliation Officers 

Conciliation officers dealt with 2,333 collective agreement 
disputes, which included a carry-over of 258 from the 
previous year. The total was 422 more than the number 
they handled in 1969-70 and involved 2,628 employers 
and 326,536 employees, compared with 2,537 and 
289,566 respectively in 1969-70. The officers were suc- 
cessful in helping to bring about agreements in 833 
disputes or almost 36 per cent of the total, involving 900 
employers and 109, 322 employees. 

They referred two situations to conciliation boards, 
affecting nine employers and 3,744 employees; and they 
recommended that no conciliation boards be established 
in 1,167 cases involving 1,372 employers and 179,372 
employees. Thirty-six other disputes lapsed and one went 
directly to a mediator. The remaining 294 had not been 
disposed of at the end of the fiscal year. Of the 1,167 
“No Board” cases, 32 were hospital disputes that pro- 
ceeded to Arbitration Boards under The Hospital Labour 
Disputes Arbitration Act, 1965. 

The number of disputes referred to conciliation boards 
showed a further decline in the 1970-71 fiscal year. There 
were only two cases compared to 24 for the previous 
fiscal year. A continuing increase in disputes not recom- 
mended for boards was experienced as they rose to 1,167 
in this fiscal year as compared to 946 in 1969-70. 


Concilation Boards 

In 1970-71 conciliation boards dealt with five disputes, 
including a carry-over of three from the previous year. 
These disputes involved 13 employers and 4,426 em- 
ployees. The conciliation boards were ab!e to reach 
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agreement in one dispute involving 3,644 employees and 
were unable to reach a settlement in four disputes in- 
volving 782 employees. 


Special Assignments 

The Conciliation and Mediation Services Branch does not 
lose interest in a dispute when the formal conciliation 
services have been completed. It maintains contact with 
the parties until they reach a settlement. In many disputes 
one or both parties will informally contact an officer or 
official and ask for an opinion, advice or assistance on 
specific matters. In some cases the parties will request 
that a mediation officer be assigned to help resolve the 
matters in contention. 

Sometimes the Director of Conciliation and Mediation 
Services, on his own initiative, will recommend to the 
parties that they resume discussions under the auspices of 
the Branch. If the dispute results in a strike or lockout that 
might be of long duration or of a serious inconvenience to 
the public, the Branch always intervenes to help effect 
a settlement. 

In 1970-71 the Department reported on 233 disputes 
in which mediation service was given. Of these disputes, 
which involved 300 employers and 62,054 employees, 
223 affecting 289 employers and 61,322 employees 
resulted in agreement between the parties. Of the total 
233 disputes ,111 went on to strike. Of these 111 disputes 
the Department was involved in ten before the strike 
began, in 66 after the beginning of the strike, in 31 both 
before and after the strike, and four cases were settled by 
the parties themselves before a meeting was held by the 
officer. 

The Service directly aided in the resolution of 91 strikes 
affecting 121 employers and 22,698 employees and 16 
strikes were unsettled. As noted above, four disputes were 
settled by the parties themselves. Of the 16 strikes in 
which the Service was unable to effect a settlement, 11 
involving 2,726 employees were settled by the parties 
later, two lapsed or were withdrawn, three were un- 
resolved as of March 31, 1971. 

Because of the number of informal contacts that are 
not reported, these statistics, however, understate the 
volume of the Branch’s mediation activities and the de- 
gree to which they contributed to settlements. 
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Finance and Administration Division 


Executive Director 
M.K. Dibble 


The Finance and Administration Division was established 
in 1966 to centralize the direction of those major elements 
which provide supporting services to the operational 
functions of the Department. Currently comprising the 
Finance Branch, the Personnel Branch and the Adminis- 
trative Operations Branch, the Division has concentrated 
during the year on the improvement of the quality of its 
services to both the Department and the public. 

Its increasing competence in the area of District 
Office operation has effectively added to the resources of 
operating branches by relieving them of much of the 
repetitive work hitherto conducted by field officers. The 
utilization of improved and modernized techniques in the 
presentation of financial data has increased the quality 
and usefulness of periodic reports. 


Finance Branch 
Director 
G.A. Webster 


The Finance Branch provides a complete financial service 
for the Department. The duties and responsibilities include 
the preparation, submission and control of the revenue 
and expenditure budget, preparation of the payroll, 
processing of accounts for payment, reimbursing com- 
munity colleges for apprenticeship tuition, and preparation 
of claims under cost-sharing agreements. 

The Branch’s activities are undertaken by the following 
sections: 


Accounts Section: Provides accounting service for the 
entire Department, including payment of all accounts, 
preparation of payroll, development, installation and 
supervision of new financial systems. 

Budget Section: Compiles estimates; controls and reports 
on expenditures; prepares monthly financial reports 
and statements. 

Revenue Section: Maintains and services accounts 
receivable system; receives and analyzes cash receipts. 

Audit Section: Supervises Accountable Warrant Fund: 
approves apprenticeship budgets for students in 
community colleges; approves reimbursing of com- 
munity colleges for tuition costs; supervises payment 
of allowances to apprentices, and prepares claims 
for cost-sharing agreements. 


The following figures indicate the extent of the year’s 


financial activities: general expenditure at 
$21,863,151.46, general revenue at $8,556,414.11. 
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Administrative Operations Branch 
Director 
T.F. Carter 


Functioning under the general direction of the Executive 
Director, the Director of the Administrative Operations 
Branch is responsible for providing the following support 
services: purchasing, inventory control, supply and ware- 
housing, reproduction and copying, mail distribution, 
accommodation, and transportation services. 

In addition to the normal support activities mentioned 
above the Branch provides full District Office service to 
the public and the Department in 13 Ontario cities. In 
Ottawa, London, Hamilton, Windsor, Thunder Bay, 
Kitchener, Kingston, Sault Ste. Marie and Sudbury each 
office is staffed and equipped to meet the needs of all field 
operations in the area. In Peterborough, Sarnia, Barrie and 
Kenora unstaffed offices provide office accommodation 
for field staff as well as answering services for the public. 

A major task of this Branch in 1970-71 was the 
planning connected with the Department's relocation 
from its five Toronto offices to one building at 400 
University Avenue. 

The responsibilities of the Administrative Operations 
Branch continue to expand, both in complexity and 
diversity. To assist the Director in these tasks, the Branch 
employs the following personnel: one senior administra- 
tor, one purchasing officer, one supervisor of stores and 
reproduction, one senior appliance operator, one mail 
room supervisor, nine District Office managers and admin- 
istrators, and 57 clerical, stenographic and technical staff. 
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Personnel Branch 
Director 
N.E. Mayne 


The Personnel Branch functions in a supporting role for 
the entire Department in the area of staff resources, 
development and employee relations. 

Since November, 1964 the Personnel Branch has oper- 
ated as a recognizable unit and currently employs a staff 
of 19. In addition to the clerical function, which is 
supervised by an office manager, the Branch has three 
main organizational elements: recruiting, job classifica- 
tion, and staff development and employee relations. 

During the year the complement was increased by 103, 
making a total of 1,234. 


Recruitment 

The work load usually generated by staffing requirements 
in the Safety and Technical Services Division was not 
evident this year. Alteration in the inspectional classifi- 
cations was very light, undoubtedly a reflection of the 
recent economic recession in industry, together with 
improvements in the salary ranges for this group. 

The reverse was true in the Employment Standards 
Branch, which experienced pressures resulting from an 
increase in its responsibilities. In turn, the staffing stan- 
dards for the auditor classification were raised to reflect 
the need for formal training in auditing and accounting. 
Ten positions have recently been filled using these 
standards. 

The Trainee Employment Standards Auditor program 
begun in the 1969-70 fiscal year has proved successful. 
Consideration is now being given to graduating the more 
advanced Auditor 1 trainee to field positions. 

The Department derived the maximum benefit from the 
Department of Civil Service Temporary Help Service 
throughout 1970-71. In the same period the University 
Complement Waiver Program was introduced and five 
persons were employed through this scheme. All but one 
were assigned to permanent positions by the year’s end. 
Staff turnover during this calendar year was 11 per cent. 


Classification Program 

The classification section continued its regular review of 
position specifications and classifications throughout the 
Department; following are some of the more significant 
areas of involvement: 


Employment Standards—A detailed review of all clerical 
positions as well as organizational structure was 
completed. 

Energy Branch—The Energy Branch was transferred to 
the Safety and Technical Services Division of the 
Department from the Department of Energy and 
Resources Management. 

Uniform Building Standards—A new Branch was estab- 
lished in the Safety and Technical Services Division to 
develop a code of uniform building standards for the 
Province. 





Women’s Bureau—With the establishment of The 
Women’s Equal Employment Opportunity Act, a minor 
reorganization was carried out and new positions were 
set up to enforce the legislation. 

Legal Branch—A study was completed to analyze and 
assess the effectiveness of the Organizational structure 
and to differentiate the duties and responsibilities of 
the positions. 

Finance Branch—The classification of Staff was involved 
to a considerable extent in the preparation of job 
descriptions and the classification of positions in the 


new Financial Officer and Accounting Supervisor series. 


Safety and Technical Services—A complete review of 
inter-Branch and inter- Departmental relationships 
involving senior administrative and professional staff 
was Carried out, resulting in a number of reclassi- 
fications. 

Ontario Labour Relations Board—A new section was 
established to accommodate the most recent changes 
in legislation. 

Delegated Authority —Classification—Effective December 
1, 1970 the responsibility for classification of all posi- 
tions in the bargaining unit was delegated to the 
Department. This required a number of changes in 
forms and procedures and some retraining of staff. 


Staff Development and Employee Counselling 
During this period the training staff concentrated mainly 
on the maintenance and improvement of existing pro- 
grams. Considerable emphasis was placed on the use of 
specialized courses available through the Department of 
Civil Service, local universities and other post-secondary 
educational institutes. 

In this regard, a certificate program for Employment 
Standards auditors was established at Ryerson Poly- 
technical Institute, and, although it is difficult to make a 
completely accurate evaluation at this time, this program 
appears to be quite successful. Some general orientation 
programs were established and run as pilot projects for 
further study and assessment. 

Employee counselling activities during this time were 
primarily concerned with the resolution of job-related 
problems and the identification of more serious problems 
for referral to other agencies. 
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Ontario Human Rights Commission 


Ontario Human Rights Commission 
Director 
Dr. D.G. Hill 


The Ontario Human Rights Code, which came into effect 
in June, 1962, is a consolidation into one law of all 
human rights legislation passed by the provincial Legisla- 
ture since 1944. With its subsequent amendments, it is 
designed to give basic protection to all from discrimina- 
tion in employment, housing and public accommodation. 
The code is specifically committed to furthering the prin- 
ciple that all people are free and equal in dignity and rights, 
regardless of race, creed, colour, nationality, ancestry or 
place of origin. In this, the legislation is in harmony with 
the United Nations Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

The Age Discrimination Act, which came into effect 
in 1966, is designed to protect the worker between the 
ages of 40 and 65 from being excluded from the labour 
labour market solely because of his age. 

The Ontario Human Rights Commission is responsible 
for the administration of the Code and the Act and for 
furthering their objectives by means of education, research 
and conciliation. The Commission consists of a chairman 
and four other members. The permanent administrative 
Staff is composed of the Director and human rights 
officers. The Commission also operates four regional 
offices: one based in Windsor to serve south-western 
Ontario; one based in Thunder Bay to serve northern 
Ontario; another based in Toronto to serve the south- 
central region of Ontario; and the fourth, in Ottawa, to 
serve eastern Ontario. 


Investigation of Complaints 

Deputations are received from organizations and indi- 
viduals interested in questions of human rights. All com- 
plaints of infractions of the Code are dealt with through 
investigation, conciliation, boards of inquiry and, if 
necessary, prosecution. 

The prescribed duties of human rights officers are 
indicative of the methods promoted by the Commission. 
As conciliators, they investigate formal complaints of 
discrimination and use persuasion to bring about com- 
pliance with the Code and the Act. On occasion, they 
enlist the voluntary help of community groups. They co- 
operate with educational, religious, ethnic, labour, business 
and welfare groups in planning such activities as con- 
ferences and seminars, delivering speeches and taking 
part in private and public discussions in order to over- 
come prejudice and discrimination. 


Conciliation Statistics 

A total of 407 new formal cases were investigated during 
1970-1971, together with 77 cases brought forward from 
the previous fiscal year. This increases to 2,613 the number 
of formal complaints processed since the Commission's 
inception. In the same fiscal year a total of 144 informal 
complaints of discrimination involving situations not 
covered by present legislation were handled. The Com- 


mission also handled 7,149 miscellaneous complaints 
(excluding inquiries at the storefront office). 


Fair Employment 
The Commission processed 199 new formal charges in 
employment under the Code, including discriminatory 
application forms (14) and discriminatory advertising (7). 
Of the remaining cases in which employment for an in- 
dividual complainant was involved, 33 were settled, 120 
(including union membership and reprisals) were dis- 
missed and 25 were carried over into the next fiscal year. 

In One case a public board of inquiry was appointed. 
These boards hear complaints which cannot be settled at 
the conciliation and confidential stage. 

Under The Age Discrimination Act, 110 new formal 
complaints were brought to the Commission. 


Access to Public Accommodation 

Fifteen complaints were investigated under the section of 
the Code regarding services, accommodation or facilities 
to which the public is customarily admitted. Eleven cases 
were settled through conciliation, two were dismissed and 
two were continued into the next fiscal year. Boards of 
inquiry were appointed to conduct hearings into two cases. 


Equal Rights in Housing 

Seventy-six complaints were received in which the com- 
plainants charge that they had been denied occupancy of 
a dwelling or discriminated against in term or condition of 
occupancy because of their race, creed or colour. Twenty- 
six Cases were settled when the owners offered accom- 
modations to the complainants and undertook other acts 
of good faith, 34 were dismissed and 16 were carried over 
into the next fiscal year. 


Projects 
“Services for Working People’, the downtown Toronto 
storefront office which acts as a counselling and assis- 
tance service for recent immigrants, has seen the number 
of inquiries per month rise from 300 to 1,000 during the 
fiscal year. By the end of the fiscal year the office had 
handled 13,000 inquiries and problems since its inception. 

The recommendations of the study of Services for 
Working People by the School of Social Work were being 
examined with a view to implementation. Two projects 
had already been launched. One was the creation of a 
detached street worker function for a human rights officer 
to work with alienated minority group youths who do not 
avail themselves of the facilities of the storefront office. 
The other project decided upon by the end of the fiscal 
year was the creation of a comparable storefront office in 
Windsor. 

The book resulting from the study by the Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education of social studies text- 
books, entitled “Teaching Prejudice’, undertaken at the 
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instigation of the Commission, was printed and publicity 
and distribution begun. 

Surveys of the black communities in various towns in 
south-western Ontario were made with a view to helping 
their employment prospects in particular. The Windsor 
office also planned a conference for organizations, churches 
and clubs serving the black community to discuss ways 
in which they could be most effective. 

Cities without regional offices which are now visited 
on a regular basis by officers are Sudbury, London, and 
Hamilton. A regional office was also established in Kenora. 


Community Relations 

Community relations work was expanded in several 
directions, notably in establishing liaison between Indians 
and the Ontario Provincial Police and in participation in 
the RCMP community relations courses in Ottawa. In the 
former case, the establishment of the OPP-Indian 
Communities Liaison Committee was accomplished with 
the co-operation of the Union of Ontario Indians and the 
Department of the Provincial Secretary and Citizenship. 
The objective is to permit a frank exchange of experiences 
and ideas and thus to open effective lines of communica- 
tion. Four meetings of the Committee were held on 
different reserves in the Algoma district during the fiscal 
year. A similar committee is projected for the Lake 
Nipigon area. 

Work in northern Ontario to improve the situation of 
Indians has become a regular feature, in concert with the 
Employment Standards Branch and the Industrial 
Training Branch of the Department. 

Hearings were held on the employment of visible mi- 
nority performers and models in television commercials 
and photographic advertising. The Chairman of the 
Review Committee, Professor Frederick Elkin, of York 
University, proceeded to write a report which will guide 
future Commission policy relating to this industry. 


Education 

The Commission conducts a broad education program 
aimed at rooting out prejudicial attitudes wherever they 
exist in the community. It does this through the mass 
publication and distribution of literature about the Code, 
The Age Discrimination Act and the broad concepts of 
human rights, through speeches by officers, participation 
in conferences, advertising, display exhibits, films and 
other publicity efforts. 

In the fiscal year 1970-1971 the Commission distributed 
178,000 pieces of literature in 11 languages, in addition to 
the regular mailings of the two Commission publications, 
Human Relations and Special Announcements. Commis- 
sion personnel gave 70 speeches and made 35 broad- 
casts, and were present at 47 conferences and 509 com- 
munity consultations and meetings. The Commission 
received 3,864 requests for information and literature. 
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Displays and Exhibits 

A new display unit was built specifically for easy trans- 
portation around the Province and a tour of shopping 
plazas drawn up, with the display remaining at each for at 
least one week. Literature was to be distributed in con- 
junction with the display. 

The Commission set up displays and participated in 
exhibits on 128 occasions. Exhibits were set up with the 
co-operation of the Information Services Branch at a 
number of conventions, fairs and exhibitions, including 
the Canadian National Exhibition. 

The Commission's specialized human rights library 
continued to expand in scope and size and was used by 
university faculty and students, staff from other govern- 
ment departments, as well as by writers and program 
organizers. The planning of human rights programs was 
the object of many visitors to the Commission’s library. 


Conferences 

Commission personnel attended and participated in 47 
conferences during the year. The first Age Discrimination 
Seminar held by a government agency was arranged in 
Toronto in June, 1970. The Minister of Labour outlined 
possible areas of amendment to the Act if investigation 
should demonstrate this necessity. In March, 1971 the 
Commission played host to the fourth annual workshop 
of Canadian Administrators of Human Rights Legislation 
in Toronto. Representatives attended from the federal 
government and four provincial jurisdictions. 

The Director was elected to the executive committee, 
representing Canada, on the International Association of 
Official Human Rights Agencies. He was also appointed 
chairman of the credentials committee dealing with the 
accreditation of numerous new human rights agencies in 
Canada and the United States. 


Age Discrimination Section 

Based on the concept of merit employment, The Age 
Discrimination Act, passed in 1966, provides that no 
employer or person acting on his behalf shall discriminate 
in employment matters against persons between 40 and 
65 years of age. 

The primary objective of this Act is to ensure that able 
and qualified older workers are afforded equal opportuni- 
ties to seek and secure gainful employment on the basis 
of their individual abilities to perform the job. The Act 
recognizes that health, mental and physical capacities, 
work attitudes and job performances are individual traits 
at any age and that chronological age alone is a poor 
indicator of working ability. 

During the fiscal year, the Age Discrimination Section 
handled 110 formal complaints. In addition, 19 informal 
complaints and 202 miscellaneous inquiries were received. 
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Ontario Labour Safety Council 


Chairman 
C.G. Gibson, P.Eng. 


Executive Director 
D.F. Jones, P.Eng. 


Established in 1962, the Labour Safety Council originally 
consisted of seven members. It was expanded in 1966 to 
consist of seven members from labour and management, 
plus an impartial chairman. In 1968-69 the membership 
was further expanded to include the Executive Director of 
Safety and Technical Services of the Department of 
Labour and the Executive Director of the Labour Safety 
Council. 

In 1969-70 the Director of Safety Education of the 
Workmen's Compensation Board was also appointed to 
the Council. The Chairman fills the dual role of Chairman 
of the Labour Safety Council and Senior Technical 
Consultant to the Department of Labour. 

During the current fiscal year the Council examined 
several drafts of legislation prepared by the Department 
and briefs from other groups. Recommendations were 
made on the Construction Hoists Regulations, the Under- 
ground Works Regulations and specific items respecting 
other Acts and Regulations, including The Mining Act, 
the licensing of blasters, and the Report on Uniform 
Building Standards. A Minister's Safety Conference was 
held in January, 1971. It involved senior representatives 
from labour, management and government. The proceed- 
ings are being published. 

Since its expansion, the Council has undertaken a 
continuous review of accident prevention programs and 
the underlying causes of accidents, making various 
recommendations to the Minister on specific sections of 
the legislation as well as matters involving policy and 
administration. 

This resulted in two reports by Mrs. Jean Surry which 
have been acclaimed around the world, the first being 
“Industrial Accident Research—a Human Engineering 
Appraisal’, and the second, ‘An Annotated Bibliography 
of Industrial Accident Research”. A further report by the 
Executive Director, entitled ‘‘Human Factors— 
Occupational Safety’’, was published in December, 1969. 
This publication is also receiving considerable attention 
in the safety movement throughout the world. 


Studies Undertaken 

A study of accident statistics undertaken by the University 
of Waterloo and sponsored by the Council resulted in 
seven reports drawing attention to weaknesses In the 
present statistics and recommending improved methods 
of collection. 

An outgrowth of the Waterloo study has been an im- 
provement in the accident-reporting capability of the 
Department of Labour's Industrial Safety Branch. 

Information from the Waterloo study is also being 
examined by a committee of the Canadian Association of 
Administrators of Labour Legislation in co-operation 
with Statistics Canada. 

The possibility of involving psychologists, human 
factors engineers and other behavioural scientists in the 


Ontario safety movement was examined ina report to the 
Council by Dr. Earle S. Hannaford, of Troy, New Hampshire, 
but budgetary restrictions have prevented action being 
taken to implement the recommendations of the report to 
date. 

A study of methods of manual lifting and handling as 
related to the cause of back injuries is under way at the 
University of Toronto under the guidance of Dr. John 
Brown in the hope that it will lead to new recommenda- 
tions for manual lifting and handling, incorporating 
modern knowledge to reduce the number and severity 
of back injuries in industry. A preliminary report prepared 
early in 1970 has been widely distributed and has helped 
stimulate interest and research into the subject throughout 
North America. 


Information Service 

A Safety Information Service is available at the Labour 
Safety Council, including a comprehensive safety library. 
The purpose of this service is to act as a central source of 
safety information, to refer people to the best source 
available and to provide safety information which is not 
readily available from other sources. 

The publication Safety in Ontario, which lists the many 
sources of safety information available in the Province 
and provides a resume of the activities of the various 
agencies, has been in great demand and is now in its 
third edition. 
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Research Branch 


Director 
J.R.Kinley 


The Research Branch was organized in 1965 to provide 
the Department with statistical, analytical and information 
services. Its primary concerns are with policy and legisla- 
tive development, program evaluation, and ensuring that 
the information base for administering programs is con- 
tinually improved. While the work concentrates on the 
Department's needs, services are rendered to the public 
through library and information service and publication of 
Statistical and analytical papers. 

The Branch’s work can be concisely described in terms 
of its principal outputs. Some of these take the form of 
background papers, memoranda, and legislative and 
policy recommendations for the use of senior officers of 
the Department. Related to this background work is 
research Staff participation in committees and discussions 
concerned with policy, research needs and the implica- 
tions of research done. 

Another major area of Branch activity is covered by the 
term library and information services. The latter refers to 
answering specific questions, an activity in which many 
members of the staff participate and which forms a large 
part of the work of a few. Finally, the most obvious 
outputs are published statistical and analytical reports. 


Economists and Librarians 
During the year, the Research Branch had a complement 
of 39 positions, all of which were filled. Approximately a 
third of the staff members were engaged in providing 
library and information service, and two-thirds were 
mainly involved in the preparation of statistical and 
analytical studies. Slightly less than half the staff were 
economists and librarians, while the others filled a wide 
range of stenographic, clerical and technical positions. 

Important changes were made in the research disci- 
plines available within the Branch when two people 
joined the staff who brought with them specialist qualifi- 
cations in training methodology and statistics. The former 
area of expertise makes possible research on training 
curricula and techniques of instruction, and the latter adds 
depth to the Branch’s statistical capability. 

This aspect of the Branch’s work was more directly 
related to policy formulation and legislative developments 
than in any previous year. 


Legislation Evaluated 

Legislation requiring notice of termination, both by em- 
ployers and employees, was developed in the Department. 
All of the background papers from identification of policy 
issues to formulation of regulations under the Act were 
prepared in the Research Branch. In addition, members of 
the staff assisted in the early stages of implementing the 
legislation, and were particularly concerned with speci- 
fying what information should be collected on mass 
terminations to provide for effective administration and 
evaluation of the notice of termination program. 


An extensive evaluation of The Hospital Labour 
Disputes Arbitration Act, 1965 was undertaken. The work 
was facilitated by the fact that a statistical study of the 
extent of arbitration in hospitals, the time required to bring 
about settlements in hospital disputes, and the impact of 
arbitration on hospital wages was under way when the 
year began. 

A more intensive analysis of experience under the Act 
including the opinions of those associated with its opera- 
tions, such as arbitrators, hospitals, unions, civil servants, 
and others, went far beyond statistical analysis. The 
evaluation was carried out by several members of the 
Branch’s staff and took a large proportion of the working 
time of two of them. 

The Department also undertook an investigation of the 
role of government in training in industry and of arrange- 
ments for implementing that role. The Research Branch 
committed a large block of staff time to this project, and 
two of its senior men are members of the Task Force 
responsible for the investigation. They provide the study 
group with expertise in the areas of training methodology 
and economics by contributing background papers, 
participating in discussions and assisting in the prepara- 
tion of reports. This work along with contributions from 
others is intended to assess the need for new government 
approaches to training in industry. 

Finally, the Branch was heavily involved in activities 
associated with the amendments of The Labour Relations 
Act. The basic work on this was completed early in the 
fiscal year, but the preparation of documents associated 
with the changes and of information required to explain 
them went on until the legislative process was completed 
early in 1971. 


Analytical Research 

Analytical research work that was less immediately 
associated with legislation but has extensive implications 
for policy decisions was under way or being designed in 
all the Department's major areas of responsibility. 

Important among these projects were efforts directed at 
determining how employers adjust to changes in employ- 
ment standards. One such study dealing with the short- 
run impact of the minimum wage was published during 
the year, and a second that looks at the longer-run adjust- 
ment process was being prepared. These two studies 
revealed the difficulties of determining the consequences 
of changes in minimum wages and have resulted in the 
Branch designing a case study approach for measuring 
the impact of employment standards. 

Other work going on in the Branch that has to do with 
wages includes a major study of union/non-union wage 
differentials in Ontario to gain insights into the effect of 
unions on wage rates. The design of the project and 
initial steps in the statistical analysis were completed 
during the year. In addition, work was done on the wages 
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and working conditions of employees on Ontario's farms 
and on the operation of the fair wage program pertaining 
to government contracts. 


Apprenticeship Assessed 

Several studies were primarily concerned with training 
but also have important labour relations implications. 
Among those completed during the year was an assess- 
ment of the effectiveness of apprenticeship as a means of 
training for skilled occupations in the mechanical con- 
struction industry, with particular emphasis on whether or 
not it will provide the skills and numbers of workers 
needed by the industry in the future. The study dealt 

with how changes expected in the next few years are 
likely to affect manpower requirements, and it projects 
these requirements to 1975. 

Other projects for which reports were completed had to 
do with summer employment of high school students and 
the application of cost-benefit analysis to government- 
sponsored training in industry. The former focused on 
where high school students find summer jobs, the means 
they used to find them, and the sorts of occupations at 
which they worked. The second discusses a methodology 
of cost-benefit analysis appropriate to the evaluation of 
short-term training in industry. 

Training studies that extended beyond the fiscal year 
had to do with the consequences of compulsory licensing 
of skilled workers, the effects of the labour market setting 
of apprenticeship on its effectiveness as a training system, 
the transference of credits between institutional and 
industrial training, and a report on a survey of the extent 
and nature of privately sponsored training in industry. 

In addition, an evaluation of the modular concept of 
training in industry was designed and some work under- 
taken. The purpose of this evaluation is to draw as much 
information as possible out of the pilot projects of the 
modular concept and to use this in future applications of it. 

Design work was done on the measurement of the 
indirect costs of accidents and proposals made on ap- 
proaches to evaluating the effectiveness of the Depart- 
ment’s accident prevention programs. These projects will 
relate industry injury experience to records of compliance 
with safety legislation. 

Finally, the Branch prepared and published an analysis 
of collective bargaining during 1970. Such analyses are 
compiled annually to provide an information base for 
observing labour relations developments in the Province. 
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Material published during the year that relates to the 
foregoing discussions was as follows: 


The Impact of The Ontario Hospital Labour Disputes 
Arbitration Act, 1965. A Statistical Analysis 

The Short-Run/mpact of the Thirty Cent Revision in 
Ontario’s Minimum Wage on Five Industries 

A Proposed Methodology for Cost-Benefit Analysis of 
Government Sponsored Training-in-Industry 

Characteristics of Ontario’s Mechanical Construction 
Industry and Projected Manpower Requirements to 
[975 

Summer Employment of Ontario Secondary School 
Students, 1969 

Collective Bargaining in Ontario, 1970 


The Branch continued to contract research work during 
the year, and in some instances joined other agencies in 
this activity. Contract projects that were under way or com- 
pleted had to do with: the organization of adult training; 
the consequences for workers of a plant closure; the 
problems of young people transferring from school to the 
labour force; the application of cost-benefit analysis for 
comparative evaluation of training programs; the labour 
relations implications of the formation of semi- professional 
groups in hospitals; the rationale of government inter- 
vention in on-the-job training; and the structure of collec- 
tive bargaining. 


Statistical Work 

Both the analytical work already discussed and effective 
administration of programs depend on the availabliity of 
sound information concerning the programs themselves. 
From the outset the Research Branch has been involved 
in developing better statistical and qualitative information 
on the Department's activities. Major steps in this direction 
were taken during the year which included agreements 
reached with the Safety Division, the Industrial Training 
Branch and the Labour Relations Board for extensive 
redefinition of their statistical needs. 

The work in the safety area resulted from extensive 
investigation, but much remains to be done. Work began 
on the development of reliable injury frequency rates with 
the purpose of providing a widely accepted measure of 
accident experience for the use of all agencies concerned 
with safety in industry. 

The work was undertaken after discussions with the 
Workmen's Compensation Board, Statistics Canada and 
various safety associations in Ontario, all of whom have 
an interest in the results. To produce the rate will involve 
some reorganization of records and a substantial commit- 
ment of staff time. However, when the initial work is 
completed, the data will be produced at relatively low 
cost, and the Province should have a reliable guide to the 
management of safety programs. 











In addition, studies were made of the use of inspection 
and accident information for planning and controlling the 
activities of the Industrial Safety Branch. These studies 
endeavoured to show how data that is already produced 
can be more fully exploited in administrative and evalu- 
ative work. 

Similarly, a systematic definition of information require- 
ments on all training projects and registered trainees was 
carried out in conjunction with the Industrial Training 
Branch. These requirements were set out with reference 
to training firms, registration of trainees, monitoring 
training programs, projection of places required for 
apprentices in Community Colleges, the costs of training 
and evaluation of training results. The work was co- 
ordinated with the Industrial Training and Systems and 
ADP branches. When implemented, the data system en- 
visaged will supply both administrators and evaluators of 
training with most of the information they need. 


Employment Standards 
Assessing the appropriateness of the level of the Province’s 
employment standards is an ongoing concern of the 
Research Branch. This requires a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of wage rates, hours of work and premium pay 
provisions in the Province, especially in those industries 
most affected by the standards. To meet this need, the 
preparatory work for a survey of approximately 30 manu- 
facturing and service industries was completed during 
the year. The survey was begun in April, 1971 and will 
form the basis of evaluative and other research work as 
indicated above. 

The fourth major statistical activity of the Branch has 
to do with the provision of information to people engaged 
in labour relations, and deals with the analysis of working 
conditions and administrative practices prevailing under 
collective agreements. This program involves the Branch 
extensively with both unions and mangement and is 
guided to a very considerable extent by their requirements. 

To date, the output from this work supplies information 
on working Conditions in industries such as hospitals, 
public utilities, local government, and construction. 
It also measures annually the extent of bargaining in 
Ontario and indicates where labour relations problems are 
likely to arise. Once a more complete form of statistical 
base is established, the Branch will be in a position to 
supply analytical studies of employment practices in 
unionized establishments. The program is being developed 
with the assistance of the Systems and ADP Branch of 
the Department. 


The following material relating to the foregoing was 
published during the year: 


Negotiated Wages and Working Conditions in Ontario 
Hospitals, March 1970 

Ontario Collective Agreement Expirations, 1971 

Hours, Wages and Related Payments in the Ontario 
Construction Industry, 1971 


Library and Information Services 

These services are provided by a main library, a library of 
collective agreements, and persons throughout the Branch 
who are engaged in giving out information on request. 

The main library operated from three locations during 
the year. Its catalogued holdings expanded by approxi- 
mately 4,000 monographs, and there were major develop- 
ments in both organization and services. 

The establishment of a library policy provided clear-cut 
terms of reference with respect to what the library collec- 
tion should contain and how it will be operated. The 
policy specifies that the library supply published material 
to meet the needs of the Department and its affiliated 
agencies. Other elements of the statement require the 
library to act as a depositary of departmental publications, 
that it concentrate on current materials to a level of 
completeness and technical sophistication consistent with 
the Department's needs, that acquisitions be guided by 
continuous review of these needs, and that steps be taken 
to encourage use. 

With respect to service, emphasis was placed on 
developing the library as an information centre. The staff 
participated in branch meetings to learn about their inform- 
ation needs. One concrete result of this was extension of 
library facilities to the field staffs of the Boiler Inspection 
and Elevator Inspection branches. This project greatly 
expanded the use of the safety collection and according to 
the branch heads directly concerned was beneficial to 
their activities. 

During the year, the average monthly number of pub- 
lications acquired by the library was 550 monographs and 
1,090 serial titles. The monthly average circulation of 
library material was 887 items and the number of inquiries 
handled per month averaged 231; approximately a quart- 
er of these originated outside the Department. 


Collective Agreements 

The library of collective agreements, which is open to the 
public, attempts to acquire all agreements covering bar- 
gaining units located in Ontario. At the end of 1970 there 
were approximately 5,700 current agreements on file 
pertaining to industries other than construction, as well as 
the 244 pattern-setting construction agreements, most 

of which are signed by formal associations of employers 
or employer groups. 
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In addition, the library holds several thousand construc- 
tion agreements between single employers and unions 
associated with the construction industry, many of which 
are current or recently expired. Of the non-construction 
agreements, 3,279 were collected during the year, and 
the file of major construction agreements was kept up to 
date. A check on the completeness of the collection indi- 
cates that the library contains more than 95 per cent of 
Ontario agreements. 

The agreements library serviced a total of 1,262 borrow- 
ers. Of these, 998 were Department personnel and 264 
were members of the public. The principal users were 
members of the Research Branch and the Labour Relations 
Board, but the second and third largest number of 
borrowers were 132 representing unions and 97 repre- 
senting employers. 


Information Service 

Persons engaged in research projects also provide infor- 
mation service. Among these is a monthly report of new 
collective agreement settlements in Ontario covering 200 
or more workers. The report is compiled jointly with the 
Canada Department of Labour and has been well received, 
especially in the private sector, largely because of its 
timeliness. 

In addition, extensive information service assistance is 
given on demand to the Labour Relations Board, officers 
of the Conciliation and Mediation Services Branch and 
members of the public on a wide range of subjects, 
varying from what a collective agreement contains to 
extensive documentation of working conditions, the 
labour force of a particular area, labour relations practices 
in other jurisdictions and on many other topics. 
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Systems and ADP Branch 


Director 
W.H. Lehman 


The Systems and ADP activity of this Department has 
become increasingly more integrated with the various 
management functions at all levels. The increased know- 
ledge and understanding of management's problems from 
an administrative and technical point of view is providing 
a greater Capability to assist program managers and 
related staff in the administration of their activities. 

Progress has been made in a number of areas, primarily 
with respect to the improvement and change of existing 
systems, although major new projects have either com- 
menced or are in the immediate offing. 

The ability to effect these changes in accordance with 
management's wishes and in meeting target dates has 
been retarded to some degree throughout the 1970-71 
fiscal year because of the considerable effort involved in 
the conversion of all existing automated systems to the 
new Univac 1106 Computing System which has been 
installed at the Computer Services Centre. The Depart- 
ment of Labour utilizes approximately 10 per cent of the 
resources of this central facility. Conversion of some 160 
programs, consisting of approximately 60,000 source 
statements, is now well in hand. 

Apart from the numerous minor studies that are contin- 
uously under way in the field of organization and general 
administration, progress or projected progress throughout 
the year for major areas is outlined hereunder. 


Industrial Training Branch 

Completed change-over to a two-year renewal by birth 
date rather than annual renewal by trade covering some 
150,000 tradesmen in nine major certificate trades is in 
operation on the new computing system. Control and 
administration of approximately 18,000 apprentices in the 
Province has also been improved through changes intro- 
duced during the year which involve training schedules, 
community college loading for prescribed training periods, 
and apprentice progress in accordance with the terms 

of contracts. 

The complete Industrial Training Branch system cover- 
ing some eight sub-areas has been documented and 
presented to management. A centralized file reference 
system is in the process of being established with this and, 
aside from the numerous changes which are continuously 
in progress, this system is virtually complete. 


Industrial Safety Branch 
Major changes have been made to this Branch’s auto- 
mated system concerning: 


a. management's completely revised concept of the role 
regular safety inspections play in the Industrial Safety 
Branch’s accident-prevention program; 

b. a different method of geographically locating registered 
employers; 

c. management reports. 


The system is now designed to handle the input of 

seven different types of inspection reports; the major two 
are Computer-produced and the remainder allow for man- 
ual intervention covering special circumstances. 

The new method of locating employers geographically 
involved the adoption of the DBS developed Standard 
Geographical Classification (SGC) code. This is a nine- 
digit number which now forms part of every employer's 
master-file tape record. Regions and districts have been 
realigned along SGC boundaries. Realignment will be a 
continuing process. 

To aid in this, the last two digits of the SGC are used 
when large metropolitan areas are broken down into more 
manageable sub-units. Metropolitan Toronto, for example, 
has been divided into 226 sub-units comprised of Toronto 
(99 units), Etobicoke (25 units), Scarborough (35 units), 
North York (53 units), York (9 units) and East York 
(5 units). 

Finally, major revisions to management reports cover 
the cancellation of all previous reports produced monthly 
and the introduction of five new reports to be produced 
on request. One of the latter will show inspection work 
loads, as determined by management, by SGC numbers. 


Boiler Inspection Branch 
The Boiler Inspection Branch system has remained fairly 
static during the past year. However, major changes are 
being considered. Management in this area has presented 
their requirements and a proposal has been submitted 
which, once resolved, will involve a complete revision of 
the present computerized system for this Branch. The 
philosophy presently being considered may well result in 
a large expansion to this system and a change in concept. 

One significant aspect, which has already been imple- 
mented and is instrumental in allowing management to 
improve their control and administration, has been in the 
field of tracing the ultimate owners of boiler and pressure 
vessels that have been manufactured and sold to industry. 
This involves automated production of the Tracer Letter 
as a follow-up to the affidavit of manufacture which has 
reduced a backlog in locating vessels in this category to a 
point where it is current and up to date. 

Computer Output Microfilm (COM) has also been 
introduced to provide a much more up-to-date and readily 
accessible means of referring to master-file information. 


Elevator Inspection Branch 
A number of changes have recently been implemented in 
the Elevator Inspection Branch system in order to improve 
the administration of this program. These changes were 
found to be necessary as a result of management's 
experience with the computerized system to date. 

The major change to this system was in the violation 
follow-up and control area, covering some 18,000 
elevators, escalators, lifts and hoists in the Province. This 
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change now provides the Branch with information to en- 
able them to follow up on violations on a weekly basis. 
This system is now operational on the Univac 1106 
computing equipment. 


Employment Standards Branch 

A preliminary study was carried out in this area during the 
year with a view to formalizing objectives that would en- 
hance the administration of the Employment Standards 
function within the Province. The progress in resolution 
of specific problem areas and specific objectives has been 
slow, partly because of management's heavy involvement 
with day-to-day activities, and partly because of the in- 
ability to obtain from a reliable source comprehensive 
information covering all employers in the Province of 
Ontario. 

Statistics Canada is presently developing a list of all 
employers in Canada by Province. It was originally antici- 
pated that the information for the Province of Ontario 
could be utilized. However, the file has not yet been com- 
pleted by Statistics Canada. The last estimated date of 
completion was January, 1972. Up to the present time, 
this Department has had access to a partly computerized 
file covering some 70,000 employers. It is estimated that 
the complete file will be in the area of 200,000 employers. 

Problems in accuracy of the coding in this file, the 
method of reference and the ability to cross reference in- 
formation which is presently contained in the Employ- 
ment Standards Branch files are being investigated. 


Human Rights Commission 

A relatively small, although important, computerized 
system is now is operation which provides the Com- 
mission with data and statistics covering the various types 
of complaints that are being dealt with under their juris- 
diction. Case histories and summarization of provincial 
activity is being provided through head office to 

field staff. 

It is expected this type of information will be instru- 
mental in assisting the Human Rights Commission with 
an over-all assessment of their program. This system has 
been designed and is operating on the 1106 equipment. 


Research Branch 

Our activity and co-operation with the Research Branch 
is becoming increasingly more significant. Systems ana- 
lysts are working in much closer co-operation in special 
areas in the Research Branch with relation to statistical 
requirements for planning purposes and a number of 
projects are continually in progress which involve the 
use of computerized techniques. 

For example, as of late 1970-71, the following projects 
were under way: collective agreement tabulations; listings 
of SC converted tape file of employers within the 
Province; updated collective agreements master data base 
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file; hourly wage rate survey; phase two of a special 
project; expansion of the collective agreements data 
which would include very comprehensive information 
that may be readily extracted on a required basis. 


Volume of Work 
Computer utilization by hours for various areas is shown 
hereunder, with a comparison for fiscal year 1969-70: 


Computer Time in Hours 


Branch Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 
1969-70 1970-71 
Boiler Inspection 180 231 
Elevator Inspection 181 175 
Industrial Safety 143 155 
Industrial Training Sh7 465 
Research 131 111 
Finance 16 10 
Human Rights 
Commission 3 bed 
System Development 10 (Included in each area) 
Total 1,041 hours 1,164 hours 


It should be noted that the previous estimate for com- 
puter usage for 1970-71 was 1,600 hours. The savings in 
computer time indicated, i.e. 1,164 hours versus the 1,600 
hours estimated, is partly attributed to the introduction of 
a computer output microfilm technique (COM) that 
allows us to produce master-file print-outs on a periodic 
basis from magnetic tape to microfilm, thereby reducing 
computer time which would be required to print this 
information in hard copy. 

The major advantage to this is that it provides a much 
easier method of assessing this information via a micro- 
film viewer, saves Clerical handling, and reduces costly 
computer time used primarily as a high speed printer. 

It must, however, be fairly stated that this saving of 
computer hours is only partly caused by the introduction 
of COM. Another consideration has been the inability to 
progress as anticipated because of the major work load 
caused by conversion to a new computing system. 
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By way of input volume via punch cards for computer 
input, the following table will be an indication of the 
Branch’s activity: 





Punch-Card Volume 








Branch Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 

1969-70 1970-71 
Boiler Inspection 256,000 301,000 
Elevator Inspection 115,000 88,000 
Industrial Safety 463,000 359,000 
Industrial Training 434,000 414,000 
Finance 11,000 18,000 
Operating Engineers — 110,000 
Research ~ 52,000 


Ontario Human Rights 





Commission — 26,000 
Specials 146,000 65,000 
Total 1,425,000 1,433,000 





In addition, approximately 64 hours of small-scale 
computing requirements of a unit record type was uti- 
lized on a contract basis with Univac of Canada. It should 
be noted that the volume for the Operating Engineers 
Branch covers the conversion process only, as this system 
was not scheduled for operation until the Fall of 1971. In 
addition, it will be noted that the volume for the Industrial 
Training Branch is beginning to reduce primarily because 
of the introduction of the two-year renewal by birth date 
rather than on an annual basis. 


New Areas 

It is expected that major new areas of study will com- 
mence in the 1971-72 fiscal year. Primarily, this will 
involve a detailed study in the Energy Branch, which 
recently became part of the Department of Labour, and 
the Uniform Building Standards Branch, which is in the 
process of being organized and will undoubtedly lead to 
Province-wide involvement in the field of construction 
activity. 

This Branch looks forward to an increasing role in 
assisting all levels of management which will allow for 
more efficient administration of their programs with 
respect to developing improved methods and procedures 
and the use of automated techniques where appropriate. 
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ade Active 
Apprentices 

April 1, 1970 

ilding Trades 8,508 
air-conditioning and refrigeration 284 
brick and stone mason Se 
171 

614 

42 

3,310 

zier and metal mechanic _ 
109 

153 

2 

inter and decorator 65 
28 

1,776 

eet metal worker 1,299 
655 

Motive Power Trades 6,034 
alignment and brakes 20 
to body 709 
to machinist PAT 
to painter ' 65 
el and electric 33 
avy duty equipment 57 

( 20 

otor vehicle mechanic 5,048 
rvice station attendant 43 
10 

2 

2,035 

24 

198 

292 

4 

irdresser 1,331 

} radio and television 148 
itch repairer. 38 


tal 16,577 


During fiscal year 


Registrations 


2,136 
83 


4,930 


Completions 


3,510 


Cancellations 


2,357 


Active 
Apprentices 
March 31, 1971 


8,130 
280 
15 
123 
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Report of contracts of apprenticeship in trades 
without regulations 


Trade Active During fiscal year Active 
Apprentices Registrations Completions Cancellations Apprentices 
April 1, 1970 March 31, 1971 


a 
electrician 


plant maintenance 209 51 68 22 170 

power station maintenance 65 54 16 5 98 
horticulture — land 31 25 3 53 
industrial machinist 374 186 180 39 341 
industrial mechanic ; 

instrument repair 65 20 °° 26 14 45 

millwright 373 137 99 61 350 
industrial pipefitter 65 $35) 20 6 72 
tool and die maker 939 222 326 64 771 
welder, arc and gas 62 8 19 5 46 
others 499 305 148 96 560 
Total 2,682 ; 1,041 902 315 2,506 


Report of comparative apprentice registrations 
in trades having regulations 


Fiscal year Registrations Certificates Cancellations Active 
ending issued Apprentices 
March 31 

1962 2,332 1,442 730 6,923 
1963 2,682 1,469 825 7,207 
1964 3,241 1,316 738 8,309 
1965 4,243 1,543 950 9,813 
1966 4,174 1,565 1,662 10,613 
1967 5,598 2,281 1,523 12,407 
1968 5,315 2,738 1,546 13,438 
1969 5,524 2393 1,553 14,916 
1970 5,845 2,460 1,724 16,577 
1971 4,930 3,510 2,357 15,640 
Cumulative 75,365 35,977 20,882 


Report of comparative registrations in 
trades without regulations 





Fiscal year Registrations Certificates Cancellations Active 
ending issued Apprentices 
March 31 

1962 220 156 68 453 
1963 311 144 78 603 
1964 486 154 65 870 
1965 948 178 111 1,529 
1966 838 355 169 1,841 
1967 1,551 524 229 2,639 
1968 1,136 594 295 2,886 
1969 876 818 370 2,574 
1970 1,164 780 276 26825) 
1971 1,041 902 315 5 2,506 
Cumulative 10,553 5,670 2,377 
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Progressive achievement tests 


Centre Tests written 


Cornwall 
i Hamilton 
|| Kenora 
| Kingston 
}| Kitchener 
|| London 
North Bay 
|| Orillia 
| Ottawa 













Sault St. Marie 
St. Catharines 
| Sudbury 

| Thunder Bay 
‘Timmins 


Windsor 


of qualification 
}| Compulsory trades 





‘Sub total 


1,258 
156 
2,636 


Passed 


679 


1,519 © 


Summary report of examinations for certificates 


Examinations held 


r-conditioning and refrigeration 


187 
2,573 
1,096 

615 

527 


23 
477 
70 

56 

60 
3,499 
22 

25 


361 
2,361 
11,952 


Failed 


107 


Total passed 


68% 
100% 
38% 
65% 
58% 
80% 
60% 
26% 
60% 
67% 
79% 
57% 
73% 
53% 
73% 
63% 
54% 
56% 
58% 


Apprentices 


Passed 


Failed 


263 


17 
25 
557 


Students 


67 12 83 
1,144 105 454 
1,211 117 3,083 


Journeymen 
Passed Failed Passed 


Failed 


me — —— ee eee 
Voluntary and non-compulsory trades 





Examinations held Apprentices Students Journeymen 

Passed Failed Passed Failed Passed Failed 
bricklayer 36 22 14 
carpenter 133 106 23 4 
cement mason 1 1 ; 
lather 20 16 3 1 
painter and decorator 12 2 10 
plasterer 6 6 
auto machinist 39 9 25 5 j 
auto painter 50 16 16 4 14 
heavy duty equipment 287 13 3 149 122 
service station attendant 20 11 1 8 
chef 179 58 13 54 54 
dry cleaner 6 2, 4 
radio and television 111 21 19 34 37 
watch repairer 44 1 3 13 27 
Sub total 944 281 103 296 264 
Grand totals 12,896 3,373 660 1,211 117 3,379 4,156 


Interprovincial examinations attempted with results of 70% or better: 


Red Seals issued to journeymen — 519 
auto body (6), electrician (230), motor vehicle mechanic (186), 
plumber (81), radio and television repairer (3), refrigeration (10), 
sheet metal worker (3). 

Red Seals issued to apprentices — 1,607 
auto body (77), carpenter (2), electricians (541), electrician 
plant maintenance (2), electrician power station maintenance (2), 
electrician wireman (1), motor vehicle mechanic (668), plumber (284), 
radio and television repairer (3), refrigeration (23), sheet metal worker (3), 
steamfitter (1). 
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| Certificates of qualification issued 


. Trades 


| air-conditioning and refrigeration 
| ‘barber 
electrician 
construction and maintenance 
domestic and rural 
maintenance 
hairdresser 
: qualified instructor 
motive power 
alignment and brakes 
auto body 
fuel and electrical 
motorcycle 
motor vehicle mechanic 
MVM and auto body 
MVM and diesel 
Partials 
transmission 
_ truck trailer 
plasterer 
plumber 
sheet metal worker 
steamfitter 
watch repairer 
| Total 





‘Interim certificates issued 


Voluntary certificates issued 


| cement mason 

i chef 

“dry cleaner 

: g lazier and metal 

lather 

motive power 
automotive machinist 
automotive painter 
heavy duty equipment 
_. service station attendant 
radio and television 


Initial 
Issue 


105 
218 


1,263 


Renewals 


1,460 
7,943 


19,400 
897 
692 

20,886 
SUIS 


76 
5,301 
492 
223 


12 
109 


8,633 
5,109 
4,874 
1,343 
111,780 


201 


Duplicate 


119 


Reciprocal 


ols) 


50 


Current 
Holders 


1,632 
9,403 


22,771 
1,038 
782 
26,304 
433 


110 
6,281 
583 
294 


2,670 


208 
951 
110 

18 
484 


311 
1,003 
1959 

332 
1,861 
7,237 


Licences issued to private trade schools during 
the year ending December 31, 1970. 


Trade Renewed In force 
barber 4 
hairdresser 23 
Total 27 


In force 
December 31, 1970 


4 
23 
27 


Applications for apprenticeship and certificates 


Compulsory trades 


air-conditioning and refrigeration 
barber 
electrician 
hairdresser 
motive power: 
alignment and brakes mechanic 
auto body repairer 
diesel endorsement 
fuel and electrical systems mechanic 
motorcycle mechanic 
motor vehicle mechanic 
transmission mechanic 
truck trailer repairer 
plumber 


sheet metal worker 


steamfitter 
watch repairer 
Sub total 


Voluntary trades 


brick and stone mason 
cement mason 
chef 
dry cleaner 
glazier and metal mechanic 
lather 
motive power: 
automotive machinist 
automotive painter 
heavy duty equipment mechanic 
service station attendant 
plasterer 
radio and television service technician 
Sub total 


Non-certified trades 


baker 
carpenter 
ironworker 


Apprenticeship 


Apprenticeship 


19 
251 
95 


Certificates o { 
Qualificatio 








Certificates 
Qualificatior 


Certificates o} 
Qualification 


4 


i | 
painter and decorator ; ; 24 d 


Sub total 


Non-regulated trades 


3 


Sub total 
Grand total 


389 


Apprenticeship 


6,716 


| 


Certificates 
Qualificati 


| 


(Fe eee ere 


pe ee 
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R eport on short-term training projects developed 
in industry 


_Occupations Firms 
; involved 
air-conditioners 3 
‘auto accessories and parts 6 
auto glass installers 9) 
chemicals - 7 
diamond drilling 4 
electronics: 5 
furniture 9 
garments 22 
glass 4 
} 
Jogging Ie 
metal fabricating a 
Mining 2) 
mobile homes 2 
petroleum refinery S 
plastics 4 
“printing and graphic arts 4 
public transportation — 2 
textiles 11 
textiles (carpets) 2. 
tires and tubes 4 
“miscellaneous 184 


Total number of occupations = 133 307 


Entered training 
Female 


Male 
22 
PES} 
100 


135 


871 
2,107 


Graduates 
Male 


16 
215 


130 


115 
415 


1,842 
3,876 


Female 


1,378 
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yroll inspections 
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3 April 1, 1969 April 1, 1970 
baa to to 
; March 31, 1970 March 31, 1971 


d assignments 
ONS. le) 15,836 








Number of employees 
1970 1971 


April 1, 1969 April 1, 1970 Number of employers _ 
to to 1970 1971 
March 31, 1970 March 31, 1971 


$106,930.24 $164,681.89 753 905 2,903 4,472. 


124,958.36 324,285.83 1,270 1,639 1,754 6,164 - 
503,306.52 738,485.68 1,862 DAG 10,463 16,776 rs 
91,171.30 477,415.07 19 37 761 1,129 
vacation pay 538,569.13 761,216.26 Lake AAO 4,344 — 30,041 30,340 


istrial standards 93,104.08 46,615.31 179 
wage 26,377.35 62,240.54 ; A 
1 $1,484,416.98 $2,574,940.58 8,879 9,571 


Overtime permits issued 













au Ses . 
ane April 1, 1969 April 1, 1970 
ap Te to to 
See 5 March 31, 1970 March 31, 1971 
- 700 hours a year ee 1500. 718 
special overtime f - 889 446 
1 Seema Ora eae 
. H andicap Permits and Homeworker Permits 
handicap permits — - 157 150 
__ homeworker permits p 525 366 
_ Fair Wage Schedules-government contracts 
number of contracts 894 1,145 
dollar value of contracts $396,651,101 $356,679,411 











‘Industrial Standards schedules in force 





barbering industry 
onstruction industries 
eedle trade industries 
Totals 










conferences and Amending Orders 


onferences held 
mendments to schedules 


ourt cases 





mployment standards act 
mployment agencies act 
Adustrial standards act 










970 1971 1970 


158 


e previous fiscal year 


mployment agencies applications received 


Licences issued 





April 1, 1969 
to 


April 1, 1970 
to 


March 31, 1970 March 31, 1971 


77 
85 
6 
168 
A 
11 
Charges 
1970 1971 
43 67 
8 13 
30 12 


Renewals 


76 
85 


Ww 


Convictions 
1970 


24 


19 


of licences issued 


1971 


137 


he total licenses issued (507) represents a 14% increase over 


1970 1971 


wed 


Withdrawals and dismissals 


1970 


1971 


22 
if 
2 


Pending 
1970 


12 
8 
6 
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Office of t e Athletics | vissioner 
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; iy * he wse at 
Statement of revenue for year ending March 31, 1971 Licences issued, 1970-71 
E . =. 
Professional wrestling Type of licence 
taxes $17,614.48 professional wrestling: 
licences: professional wrestling licence, class 1 
7 ; . . . 
— professional wrestling licence, class 1 3 at $500 swt 500.00 professional wrestling licence, class 2 
¥ professional wrestling licence, class 2 249 at $5 1,245.00 to take part in exhibitions 
~ to take part in exhibitions 193 at $5 965.00 to referee exhibitions 
to referee exhibitions 7 at $25 175.00 
to referee exhibitions 6 at $10 60.00 professional boxing: 
i; Ey 21,559.48 professional boxing licence, class 1 
fats professional boxing licence, class 2 
Professional boxing to take part in contests and exhibitions 
taxes . 885.39 to referee contests and exhibitions 
Sconces. to manage boxers 
professional boxing licence, class 1 4 at $500 2,000.00 to act as second at contests and exhibitions 
- professional boxing licence, class 2 9 at $5 45.00 
to take part in contests and exhibitions 68 at $5 340.00 amateur boxing: 
to referee contests and exhibitions 21 at $2 42.00 for holding contests or exhibitions 
to manage boxers 1 at $5 5.00 to referee contests and exhibitions 
to act as second at contests and exhibitions 45 at $2 90.00 
3,407.39 amateur wrestling: 
fie for holding contests and exhibitions 
Amateur boxing Z 
licence to hald contests or exhibitions 44 at $5 220.00 Total fi 
licence to referee contests or exhibitions 26 at $1 26.00 
& 246.00 
ie 6 
Amateur wrestling - 
i Assistance to amateur sport, 1970-71 
licence to hold contests or exhibitions 13 at $2 26.00 P 
ie 2 Equipment and awards 
Miscellaneous 28 Bt rants: 
Total $25,239.12 a 








Revenue received for licences issued, 1970-71 


SS Eee ee eee eee 












British Commonwealth Games Association of Canada 


Ontario Region, Canadian Water Ski Association 
Canamer Games, Brantford 
Ontario Rural Softball Association 

S.W. Ontario Branch, A.A.U. of Canada 
Brockville Rowing Club 





Type of licence Amount Ontario Orienteering Association 
professional wrestling: Ontario Fencers’ Association 
professional wrestling licence, class 1 $1,500.00 Ontario Minor Lacrosse Association 
professional wrestling licence, class 2 1,245.00 Ontario Amateur Softball Association 
to take part in exhibitions 965.00 Ontario Water Polo Association 
to referee exhibitions 235,00* Burlington International Games 
: Canadian Amateur Ski Association (National Ski Team) 
professional boxing: Ontario Baseball Association 
professional boxing licence, class 1 2,000.00 _ Ontario Amateur Speed Skating Association 
professional boxing licence, class 2 45.00 Youth Tennis Foundation of Ontario 
to take part in contests and exhibitions 340.00 Ontario Rugger Union 
to referee contests and exhibitions 42.00 Canadian Japanese Athletic Association 
to manage boxers 5.00 Ontario Amateur Boxing Association 
to act as second at contests and exhibitions 90.00 Ontario District, Canadian Cycling Association 
ree f Parkdale Lions Track and Field Club 
amateur boxing: Ontario Amateur Wrestling Federation 
for holding contests or exhibitions 220.00 The Ontario Table Tennis Association 
Nis to referee contests and exhibitions 26.00 Central Ontario Track and Field Assocition 
os Ontario Division, Canadian Amateur Ski Association 
amateur wrestling: Ontario Weightlifting Association 
26.00 Ontario Amateur Basketball Association 
$6,739.00 Ontario Section, Canadian Amateur Swimming Association 








*7 licences at $25 each; 6 licences at $10 each. Total 





ndustrial satety Branch 





atistics for fiscal year 









bject of complaints, Upheld Not upheld 
tld labour 2 4 
chinery 31 43 
ire hazards 21 14 
anitation 84 81 
at and light 60 38 
mes and dust 99 veh 
scellaneous _ 83 106 
380 363 









hmatic bronchitis 

onchitis 

Ooncho pneumonia 

nent poisoning 

omic poisoning 

matitis and other rashes 
st (unclassified) 

ema 

iphysema 

Datitis 

d poisoning 

g congestion (unclassified) 
dema 

Piratory infection (unclassified) 
ca dust 

cosis 

tal 


















mary 
528 accidents and industrial diseases teabited. 

5 of the above were fatal. 

235 accidents were investigated. 

he ere were 43 explosions causing injuries to 54 employees 
i 4 of which were fatal. 

machines and equipment were tagged out of order. 
572 directions were issued. 

805 directions were completed. 


' 
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Report of number of inspections by industry 


Industry Inspections (1) 
Manufacturing 26,214 
food and beverages 3,371 
tobacco products 30 
rubber products 262 
leather products 301 
textile products (except clothing) 571 
knitting mills 129 
clothing 762 
wood products : 2,272 
furniture and fixtures 1,758 
paper and allied industries 610 
printing, publishing and allied industries 1,684 
primary metal 662 
metal fabricating (except machinery 

and transportation equipment) 5214 
machinery (except electrical machinery) 1,384 
transportation equipment 1,258 
electrical products 1,147 
non-metallic mineral products 1,358 
petroleum and coal products 92 
chemical and chemical products 1,177 
miscellaneous manufacturing 2,072 
miscellaneous manufacturing 

incidental to other industry 96 . 
Construction 2,114 


Transportation, storage and 


communication 2,653 
transportation 1,761 
storage (including grain elevators). 476 
communication 416 
Public utilities 479 
Trade 26,287 
wholesale trade 6,543 
retail trade 19,744 
Finance, insurance and real estate 785 
Service 6,490 
education and related service 42 
health and welfare service 276 
religious Organizations 
recreation service 150 
business service 246 
personal service 4,543 
miscellaneous service 233) 
Public administration and defence 785 


Unspecified or undefined 
Total 65,807 


Special 
visits 
3,356 
281 

21 


58 


5,009 


70,816 


(1) Inspections made with respect to the enforcement of the Acts and Je tales 


administered by the Department of Labour. 


13 
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‘Directions of officers to employers 
under The Industrial Safety Act, 1964 





Subjects of Directions (1) 






: 














Inspections 
seas Tae Boilers Other Fire Plans to be — _ Elevators 
Ce : pressure escapes etc. submitted and hoists 
} ae he vessels * : 
‘Manufacturing 349 ty 337 2,316 ~ 189 5 
food and beverages 26 33 311 . 1 
tobacco products 1 1 See 
‘rubber products 1 5 6 41 
leather products 2 2 73 
textile products (except clothing) 1 3 4 79 
knitting mills 3 2 2 \ A 16 
clothing 3 3 53 
‘wood products x 2 a5) 37 90 
furniture and fixtures 20 : 20 205 
‘paper and allied industries 1 4 5 88 
printing, publishing and allied industries 2 4 10 12 149 
‘primary metal 10 10 94 
metal fabricating (except machy. & trans. equipt.) 67 as 67 ; 261 
machinery (except electrical) : 1 Dy, Poayens 125 
transportation equipment é 24 24 141 
electrical products LG é 6 154 
non-metallic mineral products 22 22 ; 60 
petroleum and coal products : 4 4 6 
chemical and chemical products 1 13 14 139 
-miscellaneous manufacturing . *31 31 214 
“miscellaneous manufacturing incidental to other industries 2 2 4 12 
Construction ; 1 “35 36 94 
Transportation, storage and communication 4 66 70 248 
transportation 2 58 60 131 
storage (including grain elevators) ; : 5 5 51 
communication z 2 3 5 66 
Public utilities 5 6 6 34 
Trade 6 483 489 1,772 
wholesale trade : 1 71 72 412 
: retail trade 5 412 417 1,360 
_ Finance, insurance and real estate 6 6 261 
Service é s) 33 36 251 
education and related service 1 1 6 
health and welfare service 1 1 11 


religious organizations 









_ recreation service 1 1 12 

business service 1 1 20 

personal service . : 2 4 6 161 

_ miscellaneous service 26 26 41 

Public administration and defence ; 22 22 139 
Inspecified or undefined 

_ 34 968 1,002 5,115 


(1) Directions given for the protection of the health and safety of employees or any persons ina factory, shop or office building. 
ci ee Z 
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Ventilation 


Sanitation 


Seats for 
female 
employees 
6 


Toilets etc. 


ol 


= 


wWO- Of 


Dressing 
room 
matron etc. 
18 

2 





Hair 
covering 


46 
1 


— 
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Child 


labour 


3 
1 


Miscellaneous 


11,048 
120 
28 
138 
94 
241 
29 
54 
611 
379 
423 
320 
756 
2,280 
792 
914 
723 
681 
57 
696 
685 


Total 


Distribution of employees in industry 


Industry Male 
Manufacturing 1,174,743 
food and beverages 103,847 


tobacco products 6,965 


rubber products 30,427 
leather products 17,079 
textile products (except clothing) 42,467 
knitting mills 5,910 
clothing ; 27,785 
wood products 34,095 
furniture and fixtures 34,516 
paper and allied industries 65,785 
printing, publishing and allied industr 

allied industries 39,100 
primary metal 56,329 
metal fabricating (except machy. 

and trans. equipment) 141,031 


machinery (except electrical machinery) 73,722 


transportation equipment 197,748 
electrical products 133,838 
non-metallic mineral products 41,883 
petroleum and coal products 8,437 
chemical and chemical products 60,231 
miscellaneous manufacturing Sy PASY NS) 
miscellaneous mfg. incidental to 

other industries 2,033 
Construction 20,653 
Transportation, storage and 
communication 65,073 
transportation 38,881 
storage (including grain elevators) 55311 
communication 20,881 
Public utilities 12,620 
Trade 232,378 
wholesale trade 53,145 
retail trade 179,233 
Finance, insurance and real estate 6,068 
Service 49,073 
education and related service 1,087 
health and welfare service 5,502 
religious organizations 
recreation service 1,023 
business service 3,016 
personal service 31,042 
-miscellaneous service 7,403 
Public administration and defence 28,531 
Unspecified or undefined 
Total 1,589,139 


16 


Female 


347,445 
24,546 
2,022 
9,268 
2,616 
10,106 
792 
3,344 
6,517 
7,682 
14,241 


13,421 
215732 


46,563 
33,815 
40,296 
57,099 
11,401 

2,345 
23,590 
15,706 


343 
6,322 
18,119 
8,964 
1,389 
7,766 
3,056 
59,479 
28 532 
30,947 
4,339 
8,565 
701 
727 
155 
1,344 
3,942 
1,696 


14,776 


462,101 


Total 
employees 
1,522,188 
1287693 
8,987 
39,695 
19,695 
TS oW/S: 
6,702 
See9 
40,612 
42,198 
80,026 


5224 
78,061 


187,594 
107,537 
238 ,044 
190,937 
53,284 
10,782 
83,821 
67,221 


2,376 
26,975 
83,192 
47,845 

6,700 
28,647 
15,676 

291,857 
81,677 
210,180 
10,407 
57,638 
1,788 
6,229 
1,178 

4,360 
34,984 

9,099 


43,307 


2,051,240 





Summary of prosecutions _ 
for fiscal year ending March 31, 1971 
Charges 

under The Industrial Safety Act, 1964 
under The Ontario Regulations 196/64 
under The Ontario Regulations 197/64 
Total 


Outcome of cases 
dismissed 
withdrawn 
convictions 

Total 


Fines of $3,025.00 were levied by the courts in these cases. 
























ummary of inspectors’ annual reports 
‘he Trench Excavators’ Protection Act 
salendar year 1970 

umber of inspectors appointed 

umber of notices received 

3tal length of trenches for which notices 7,418,281 lin. ft. 
yere received (approx. 1405 miles) 
umber of informations laid 18 
lumber of convictions 5 


O59 8 
35,315 





otal amount of fines $1,500 
atalities On projects under The Trench Excavators’ 

rotection Act 2 
umber of stop work orders 678 
umber of orders to comply 2,039 
















umber of inspections reported 


Number of inspectors recorded in annual reports submitted 
Sat March 31, 1971 (785 local municipalities out of 908) 
| 





mmary of inspectors’ annual reports 

he Construction Safety Act 

alendar year 1970 

Umber of inspectorsappointed = + 276 


umber of inspections e 120,904 
t mber of informations laid 426* 
umber of convictions 235* 
dtal amount of fines $47,188.00 
umber of fatalities on projects under 

he Construction Safety Act 38 ** 
umber of stop work orders 4,789 
umber of orders to comply 21,833 


9 of the informations were directly laid by the Department of Labour, 
sulting in 10 convictions and $2,800.00 in fines 

*38 fatalities occurred in municipalities required to appoint an inspector 
nder The Construction Safety Act and none occurred in territorial districts. 
leports received from 102 of 104 municipalities required to appoint an 


Inspections by construction safety officers 
April 1, 1970 to March 31, 1971 
The Trench Excavators’ Protection Act 


1. joint inspections with municipal inspectors 1,616 
2. inspections by provincial construction safety officer 

in areas where he was inspector 6 

(unorganized territories in territorial districts) 
3. other independent inspections and calls on trench inspectors 751 
Totabse 1 SURG iar Dies a ue ge aaa 
cen I A TR I es MURINE ae enn 
Inspections by construction safety officers 
April 1, 1970 to March 31, 1971 
The Construction Safety Act 
1. joint inspections with municipal inspectors 4,536 
2. inspections by provincial construction safety officer in 

areas where he was inspector (unorganized territories in 

territorial districts) 307 
3. other independent inspections (e.g. in areas where no 

inspector is appointed) 70 
4. promotional and public relations calls (i.e. on clerks, 

wardens, etc.) 987 
Total 5,900 
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Sprojects inspected under Ontario Regulation 100/63 
April 1, 1970 to March 31, 1971 
_ Projects under compressed air 




















Contractor ; Location Pressure ’ Number of decompressions Total 
. Min. Max. Shift Supervisors 
workers ete. 
Robert McAlpine Limited Toronto 3 5 12,246 5,518 
~ Robert McAlpine Limited : Toronto 4 12 7,682 3,052. 10,734 
Cristan Construction Co. Limited Toronto 6 12 3,002 = 690 3,692 
S. McNally & Sons Limited Scarborough 4 ~ 25 4,957 1,585 ~ 6,542 
Jno. Maguire Const. Limited Scarborough 3 5 515 229 744 
_ Sansone Const. Co. Limited ~ Toronto ~ 6 8 360 Of 457 
_S. McNally & Sons Limited Toronto 5 137 2,328 1,218 io D46 
S. McNally & Sons Limited Toronto 7 12 f=] Doe 2D D237 : 9,775 
S Keystone Construction Limited Windsor 5 13 1,889 618 2,507 
= Jno. Maguire Const. Limited York 6 ‘ige 12 Fei 25 148 
x ‘Total Re f 41,156 15,378 
- *Project still in progress April 1, 1971. : ; 
Projects under Ontario Regulation 100/63 
_ April 1, 1970 to March 31, 1971 
_ Inspection Summary 
ee Projects under Completed C/Fto — Length of Tunnel, Feet Projects under No. of No. of 
inspection during year next year ‘Lessthan ——~«60"’ diam. compressed air inspections directions 
ey 60’ diam. and over : 
_ long tunnels 115 73 42 3,706 151,634 10 
short tunnels : * 
(under 50’) 74 67 Fa 6,628 625 Bes 
_ jacked tunnels 89 78 At: 7,806 386 = 
_ large caissons Poe es Ex N/A N/A i 
- augured caissons(**) 104 93 11 N/A N/A _ 
 cofferdams, under- 3 
oe pinning, etc. 36 26 10 N/A N/A BS 
‘Total 418 337 81 18,140 152,645 10. 


— (** 10,250 units) 





Elevator Inspection Branch 


1970-71 Inspections 
















4 ype of installation New Sub. M.A 
ie inst. 
| 
‘Passenger elevator 804 160 39 
‘hand-powered passenger 7 4 
freight elevator 101 21 5 
hand-powered freight 
freight and passenger 
elevator 2 2 1 
class A d/w 51 18 2 
hand-powered class 
A d/w 
‘class B d/w 3 
hand-powered class 

3 d/w 
escalator 55 12 
incline lift 
manlift 8 1 
ski tow rope 24 6 13 
ski tow T bar 19 9 6 
ski tow J bar 2 2 
‘poma lift 1 1 
chair lift 4 5 
moving walk 2 1 
‘stair chair lift 

olf tow rope 
Stage lift 3 2 
[portable chair lift 
not applicable 
a h hoists 
misc. desc. 
7 otal 1,086 244 66 
: 
h spections of construction hoists 
Installation Inspections Total 
f First Repeat 
material hoist 179 705 884 
lworkmen’s hoist 53 367 420 
Total 232 1,072 1,304 


i 


_ miscellaneous (non-revenue) inspections. 


a 


ee Gra SLAY See 


oF 


*Calls re shut-downs, re=instated, dismantled, accidents and 


Ann. 


15,614 


Miscellaneous 


16 


2,668 


Total 


Call 


3,417 


2,537 


425 


7,225 


25 


12,233 


Safety Total 


123 39,259 


DMs oo a eS ee ae 


19 


Accident report for period ending 
March 31, 1971 


Type of installation Total Accidents Cause of accident Persons injured 
Accidents Investigated Equip. Failed Other Minor Serious 
Reported | 

passenger elevator 77 24 7 70 59 6 

h.p. passenger 

freight elevator 77 21 4 73 38) 22 

h.p. freight 

freight and passenger 

elevator 2 1 1 1 1 1 

class A d/w 2 2 2 

h.p. class A d/w 

class B d/w 

h.p. class B d/w 

escalator 430 19 9 421 341 13 

incline lift 

manlift — 

golf tow rope ; 

ski tow rope 6 4 1 5 2 2: 

ski tow T bar 31 a 31 24 5 

ski tow J bar 

poma lift 3 2 3 3 1 

chair lift 10 5 2 8 7 

moving walk 1 1 1 1 

stair chair lift 

stage lift 

Total 639 86 27 612 491 50 


workmen’s hoist 


material hoist 7 7 1 6 2 2 
Total 7 7 1 6 2 2 
Grand Total 646 93 28 618 493 52 


20 


~ Fatal 


1 


Total 


354 


29 


£ 


543 


548 


153 





ee ae eee ee 





wings approved 


pril 1, 1970 to March 31, 1971 
ype of installation 

ti 

[ 





senger elevator 

. Passenger 

ight elevator 

. freight 

ight and passenger elevator 
ass A dumb-waiter 

ip. class A dumb-waiter 

ss B dumb-waiter 











sp. class B dumb-waiter 








dIf tow rope 
4 
(i tow rope 





orkmen’s hoist 
vised drawings 
otal 








Major 
alteration 


ie) 
= 


— * 
OFOsO TO LOR Oe Os TORO O20 sOLrOnO nga 


ol 
£ 


= 


55 


Total 


gS er ES 
Licences granted under 


The Elevators and Lifts Act 











Type of elevating device |||Numberissued~~~~~~~—SSCS 
passengerielevator. 0... >) pumas QIANG a ae a ee 
h.p. passenger 157 
freight elevator 4,536 
h.p. freight 24 
freight and passenger 46 
class A d/w 1,309 
h.p. class A d/w 9 
class B d/w 115 
h.p. class B d/w 11 
escalator 569 
incline lift 28 
manlift 128 
ski rope tow 193 
ski tow T bar 116 
ski tow J bar 13 
poma lift 16 
chair lift 31 
moving walk 8 
stair chair lift 10 
stage lift 6 
golf tow rope 7 
Total 17,2 
Total number of transfer licences 704 
Total number of duplicate licences 148 


Licences granted 
under The Construction Hoists Act 


Type of hoist Initial Renewal Duplicate Total 
material 177 4 2 183 
workmen's 58 10 0 68 
Total 235 14 2 251 


ration of contractors | 


met Total 
annual annual number of shai 
registration. —_ registration. ‘ contractors _ licences: 
Number of Number of fee initial licences 
contractors contractors fF 3 renewal licences — 
. transfer licences 
on duplicate licences 
t fewer than 20 ? approval of drawings and specifications 
ns om inspections — 
travel expenses 
Total 


Amount 


$16,410.00 

9,688.00 

g 6,237.00 

duplicate of licences , 485.00 

ppro al of drawings and specifications: 46,095.00 
f 46,085.00 

25 - 10.00 

sue! 8,199.50 

; 377.50 

7,822.00 

1,390.00 

111,612.00 

90.43 

299.95 

29.16 

497,301.75 

$681,427.79 





30iler Inspection Branch. 









Nspections and certificates 
ia 


oilers and pressure vessels inspected during construction 34,159 
ed boilers and pressure vessels 3,472 
nual inspections of boilers and pressure vessels 24,008 
essure piping 2,572 

velding inspections 12,936 

ther inspections 13,799 


otal 90,946 


Hi ans examination and registration 
lesigns examined and registered 2,459 
elding procedures examined and registered 613 








j 


P cident report 


pe of vessel involved Accidents and Persons injured 


4 explosions Fatally Non-fatally 
s iler 5 _ = 


lurnace a 
- 3 


essure vessel 3 
jressure piping 2 = Ti 
iscellaneous 2 a 2 
otal 12 & 5 


PASEO. SI Sa 





Revenue earned, 1970-71 


Nt NSE ee a PO SR OR 
Fees : 


examination and registration of designs $51,755.50 
inspections: 
new boilers and pressure vessels 136,124.50 
pressure piping 24,368.50 
used boilers and pressure vessels 35,608 .00 
annual inspections of boilers 138,646.80 
334,747.80 
tests of welding operators 87,004.50 
examination and registration of welding procedures 9,195.00 
96,199.50 
remittance of expenses incurred by inspectors 14,740.04 
non-inspection calls 84.50 
manual invoices 39,713.92 
non-invoice fees 76,828.50 
miscellaneous 219.44 
116,761.86 


(1) Total $614,289.20 





(1) Includes accounts receivable 


Inspectors’ certificates of competency 


Department of Labour — 


insurance companies 4 
other jurisdictions 6 
renewals 259 
Total 269 
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Operating Engineers Branch 


Certificates of qualification, 1970-71 


Class At Issued on 
March 31, examination 
1970 


stationary engineers: 


first class 701 21 
second class * 3,621 109 
third class 8,577 432 
fourth class 10,788 537 
operators: 
refrigeration A 31 9 
refrigeration B 1,214 87 
compressor 1,286 202 


hoist engineers: 


steam 919 2 
others 8,233 473 
Total 35,370 1,872 
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Certificates 
lapsed 


110 
252 
2,457 


At 
March 31, 
1971 


& 


691 
3,587 
8,461 

10,090 


Failed to 
pass 
examination 


535 





[ee a 





energy Branch 





1 ustry inspections, 1970-71 


jas Fuel oil Propane Gasoline Total 


3,683 5,860 4,654 34,813 





r nced operations 
1970-71 


jas: 
| licences to transmit 





4 
licences to distribute 36 
li 
_ licences to transfer 182 
F licences to distribute 575 
' licences to transport 261 
b. oil: 
: licences to distribute by pipeline 29 
Beoline: 
f licences to transport 3,755 
| licences for a bulk storage plant 1,115. 


licences for service stations or marinas 






r 


Car 





Soe 


Certified persons 


—_—_—_—_—_—_——————————————————————— 


1970-71 


G 


as: 





fitters certificates 7,183 
maintenance fitters certificates 855 
pipeline inspectors certificates 1,056 
fitters service certificates 30 
Propane: 
fitters certificates, Class | 367 
Class II 170 
Class It 86 
Natural and propane gas: 
dual fitters certificates Oe 
Oil burner mechanics certificates: 
Class 2 5,178 
Class 3 234 
Total 16,091 
Accidents and fatalities, 1970-71 
Gas Fuel Oil Propane - Gasoline Total 
accidents 38 21 26 18 103 
fatalities O 8 10 3 21 





tion in dwelling units 


y 


“Disposition (0) 


Settlements | an 


effected by 
human rights 
officers 


a Boards of 
inquiry? 





Ontario Labour Relations Board 





























A 
4 


tf 
ks 


| 


he 


Summary of cases dealt with, fiscal year 1970-71 


| ype of case Case load Cases disposed of Cases 
i Carried over _ Filed Total Granted ‘Dismissed ‘Withdrawn. ~S‘Total’_—~—~S*é«é~p ending 
| from in March 31, 1971 
4 1969-70 1970-71 

certification of bargaining agents 173 1,015 1,188 701 256 — 111 1,068 120 
declaration of termination of 

f bargaining rights 14 . 75 89 45 26 11 82 7 
declaration of status of successor 

"trade union or employer 7 30 37 25 7 ae 32 5 
declaration of unlawful strike or 
| lockout 6 ad, 83 6 4 70 80 & 
direction respecting unlawful strike 

_ (Section 107) ~ 1 1 — _ ‘ _ _ 1 
liconsent to prosecute 21 177 198 38 22 119 179 19 
{complain of unfair practice in 
|| employment (Section 65) 31 145 176 7 33 108 153 23 


lImodification of arbitration provision 


in collective agreement (Section 34(3))  — 1 1 1 -— _ 1 _ 
llexemption from union security provision 
|| in collective agreement (section 35a) = 25 25 = Pip = = 25 
early termination of collective agreement 
(Section 39(3)) — 14 14 13 _ 1 14 _ 
trade union financial statement 
| (Section 63) a 3 3 e 3 ae ones Bs 
mplaints respecting jurisdictional 
disputes (Section 66) 3 21 24 8 3 10 21 3 
question of whether person is employee 
- (Section 79(2)). 8 29 37 16 4 10 30 7 


reference of question in conciliation 
application or request for appointment 
of arbitrator (Section 79a) 


: | 
‘Applications and complaints received and disposed 


lof, fiscal years 1966-67 to 1970-71 
Type of case Received Disposed of 
1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71. Total 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 Total 





























rtification of bargaining agents 1,046 1,015 4,984 948 921 1,028 999 1,068 4,964 
declaration of termination of bargaining rights 39 92 70 89 75 365 40 89 70 83 82 364 


declaration of status of successor trade union 
"or employer 21 28 66 30 30 175 20 26 A 52 32 171 


declaration that strike or lockout unlawful 31 50 44 63 77 265 31 47 45 59 80 262 


direction respecting unlawful strike Be = _ _ 1 1 
consent to prosecute 87 106 105 146 177 621 85 95 104 141 179 604 


complaints of unfair practice in employment 144 188 183 173 145 833 134 175 190 176 153 828 
miscellaneous cases 59 66 62 Jats 374 61 62 56 77 90 346 


Total 1,326 1,473 1,565 1,621 1,633 7,618 1,319 1,415 1,534 1,587 1,684 7,539 
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Reports submitted rye 
Number of | Number of 


reports cases 


f bargaining agents 
n of bargaining rights 


of unfair practice in 
nt (Section 65) 


Cases in which no reports submit! 
Agreement Withdrawn 
or settlement before in- 
obtained “vestigation 
denied 


- Dismissed, 
withdrawal 
during in- 
vestigation 
denied 


: pending in- 


vestigation 
at March 31, 
1971 


f consolidation of cases, the number of reports submitted does not equal the number of applications and complaints investigated. 


umber of cases assigned for investigation is the sum of the second, sixth and seventh columns. 


taken from filing to disposition of applications 
ich certification was granted, fiscal year 1970-71 
All applications 
Number Cumulative 


per cent 


Per cent 


3.6 
22-9 
48.3 
64.7 
69.5 
TSO 
77.5 
79.4 
81.0 
83.1 
85.7 
87.8 
89.4 
90.4 
91.8 


Construction applications 
Number Per cent Cumulative 


per cent 


10.7 


59.2 


74.9 
82.1 
83.5 
86.7 
89.4 


onw | 


94.0 
94.9 
95.4 
95.9 
97.7 
98.2 
100.0 


Po =n 


90.8 
91.7 


Number 


Per cent 















‘Application for conciliation services dealt with 
‘under The Labour Relations Act 


4 
fi 


Disputes Number of employers Number of employees 
1970-71 1969-70 1970-71 1969-70 1970-71. 1969-70 
Disputes dealt with at initial conciliation 
‘o fficer stage 
jin process at beginning of fiscal year 258 301 297 373 37,619 64,503 
referred to officers during fiscal year 2,075 1,610 2,331 2,164 288,917 225,063 
|total in process during fiscal year 2338 1,911 2,628 2,537 326,536 289,566 
|disposed of during fiscal year 2,039 1,653 ZiS23 2,240 295,486 251,947 
(a) settled 833 668 900 812 109,322 63,803 
(b) not settled 1,169 970 1,381 1,407 183,116 187,031 
(i) referred to conciliation boards Z 24 9 28 3,744 43,734 
f (ii) no board granted 1,167 946 j 1,372 1,379 179,372 143,297 
(c) lapsed or withdrawn 36 15 40 21 2,745 VAS 
_ (d) mediator 1 0 2 0 303 0 
in process at end of fiscal year 294 258 305 297 31,050 37,619 


D isputes dealt with at conciliation board stage 
process at beginning of fiscal year Ss 5 







4 6 682 628 
eferred to boards during fiscal year 
following officer procedure 2 24 9 28 3,744 43,734 
otal in process during fiscal year 5 29 13 34 4,426 44 362 
disposed of during fiscal year 5 26 13 4,426 43,680 
(a) settled 1 10 8 11 3,644 1,673 
fi) reported settled by parties before board constituted O 3 (6) 4 (4) 863 
(ii) board report submitted, settlement reached 
during hearings 7 7 8 7 3,644 810 
| (b) board report submitted no settlement reached 
during hearings 16 5 19 782 42,007 






Onciliation boards still in process at end of fiscal year. 






oluntary mediation, April 1, 1970 to 
larch 31, 1971* 






Mediation services in disputes in which strikes 
occurred April 1, 1970 to March 31, 1971 

















Disputes Employers Employees Disputes Employers Employees 
otal mediation cases dealt with 233 300 62,054 mediator held meetings with 
jisputes in which no strikes parties only before strike began 10 17 2,633 
| ee mediator held meetings with 
ettled before meeting with mediator 4 eo 166 parties only during strike 66 87 13,382 


jiettled during mediation meetings 110 135 34,725 mediator held meetings with 


ettled by parties following mediation 3 6 634 parties both before and during strike 31 38 9813 
| apsed or withdrawn 3 3 260 mediator kept in contact with 
bending March 31, 1971 2. 2 68 parties but no meeting held 4 4 373 
jTotal 122 154 35,853 Total 111 146 26,201 
}_ VS ee ee a eel ee a 
isputes in which strikes occurred 
lettled before meeting with mediator 4 4 373 
Jettled during mediation meetings 91 121 22,698 
| tied by parties following mediation 11 15 2,726 
|apsed or withdrawn 2 2 88 
ending March 31, 1971 3 4 316 
fotal 111 146 26,201 


ia 
1 
} Voluntary mediation reported by mediator 
in 


ia 
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